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■Mkp%  is  smaller  and  narrower  in  oAer  respects. 
"^^^%^women,  corresponding  with  Aeir  smidl  bodilf     * 
^teuABr  than  those  of  any  other  race^  and  have  a^'  sd^ 
if%oaietimes  of  an  upr^t  oval  form.    At  page  xooS 
iiteber  of  die  Zderar.  Cenfraabit,  it  is  stated  fim 
Maes  of  die  Budiman  are  relatively  longer  tiban  die     ..^^^^;tj^ 
teiie%  and  are  higher  dian  in  any  odier  laoe,  soldianW  ^^^^ 


niMimi^me^bm^mMk».%vp.^^4»^ 


W^-^^ 


,.^-- 


/p^>r^2^ 


r:^a;^^»^ 


i/mm  «d  m, thrill  al«o  tbe.anestsC  gncMiA 
In  tbe  tbirtiedi  year;  at  least  five  huiubedttfj 
^  jpncve  measured^  wefe  on  an  wisnige  &  trifle  la 

of  Oe  United  States  in  die  i 
tgoodapdafamdantfix^d  promotes  Aodl^-siae 
^^4i[|ma%  iiioie  pcntfy  4giii^ 

kr  Similaify ammg die Kaflb% six menol'ia^ 
^^^llfijlir  y^^  anjavenge  of  1830  mm.  or  no; 
f^odloNm  finmd  among  the  Banta  negroes- of ^ 
^ISiieitiiUlV^  tow  stature  of  tbe  Budunen  on  dw 
^.^|4di9  Kalahari  may  likewise  be  attributed  to  badj 
|j  J^ijp:Oiai«ian  found  their  stature  greato:  in  due  noidv 
.^ijpMejpientifol;  die  Koi-Koin,or  Hottenlnl%..d 
J||joonsaiigttiDity,  perhaps  suipass  diem  in  lM»g^ 
Jp^lleiijriMfdierds  and  not  hunters  like  the  BudmMtt. 
liil  die  nature  of  the  abode  can  by  no  means 
«^Ssfence%  odienrise  die  Kaffirs  could  not  in  dieir  1 
die  Hottentots^  though  bodi  gain  their  livefflio6d  in; 
.  and  in  the  same  r^on.    Gustav  Eritsch^ 
llg  averages  ^— 


■Mmm 


mmm. 
'ft 


i^v 


SS  Butta  Ni^graes 
10  Koi>Koln  ••• 
'6   Bttshmea 


-   JMW 


>v  ^*  g:m 


rihdi;i 


of  stature  is  therefore  to  a  certain  eHeaH  ^ 
JB^'paeentage,  and  so  £sur  bodily  dimensions  maybe'* 
distinctive  mark  in  the  description  of  nations.    Yel^ 
Msnges  derived  from  a  great  number  of  statistics;  wUQii^l 
Mftita  even  of  the  same  race  are  ^tremefy  variouSb    ItnUl 


•  Gould,  Investlgitioiis,  pp.  151*  15a. 
^  Dsrwin,  Desoent  of  Man,  voL  1  pi  ir5. 
.*  IKngebofne  Sadafrika%  pp»  17, 27%  39}^ 


?;^v-^4a'x2;,^- 


^^^^^ 


,  mdbmolottictl 
MagiAievM  ^  thd  .mpeiii' 
It  k  iroe  Utese  South  A«MSidHb^ 
Ug^  italm^  w  is  dioim  1)y  tt6 


j;Olwsrv9nL 


•«•  ••• 


►  .   ♦••. ..'. :  ';3^ilJf;^4*- 

I  f^oljMsiaiiil  tttt  iti  no  mty  inferiof  to  'uiciif  ^.lii 
p'^iil^cttife  i^^  South  Sea  and  ik('       • 

I  are  in  Mth  the  i^ons  in  wfaidi  die  h^iiii^^ 
'  altamed  Ae  hij^iest  stature.^ 
'I&mat  stature  m  man  may  &11  to 
_    casefly  fixr  dtraxfr  of  920  mm.  (3  ft.  o*aaiia4Ni: 
/^jp  mm.  (a  ft.  6*5280925  in.)  are  deeciibed  m 
'l*^    . .  '.'...'  ...^.  ■;■ 

'Ifett:  here  again  edmology  can  make  nae^    .     \^ 
I  kige  numbers.    The  Biislmiai  of  {taii  ~ 
i  been  considered  the  smallest  of  men ;  tbil- 
stated  by  Barrow  as  1300  mm.,  althoi^ 
tjftsin  at  1372  mm.,  and  Ae  acouate  Fntsdi  at 
iWstBiti  foimd  the  same  dwarfish  proportbns  m  tfST 
lEi^iatQiial  AMca,  who  resemble  the  Bushmen  m  o^ 


!^f^mmm 


-    I*  Jlo^oidiiig  to  Gould  (InvestigatioDs),  ia  efeiy  ndUioBiidf ^fHa 

47  above  2007  Mm*  I  7  wbove  'WoB^ 

22    -^    2032  I  6    —    2ici 

'       ii    —    2057  I  2    — .    SI34 

^..^  Aepoiding  to  Goold  (Inyrrtfgitkmi,  p.  ip>»  of  jiy  ^ 
^|«anaadiipwudskai^a]^^  .^   ^ 

^^  GcMild*  p.  153-  "*  ^ 

|»  WtfAadi*  p.  216.    FHtsdi,Sfat^bQt»e8Bdaftifa^ 

•  itt>riwngrt  Tindi  p.  Jigb    Tha  awii^  miaie  of  " 
Nf^naa.  . 


^^^^: 


■'^ir%* 


.  i-.w  ■        iiv .-;>• 


^£s^^ 


>,  -^i^Sff-yin 


-^*^ 


■i2»4-3FS^flRfc^j«Ji 


maakiiid  iolo  tibe  flhoc^  siecfimii^i^ 
lo  «i|i«ii^^  soine  ocmjectm  €0 
iastatoret  we  would  point  cmtAat^tt^      "^ 

I  iQa^  doriog  tbe  ^mmcss^ 
I  aie  dependent  <»i  a  psoki^gei  f^ppi^ 
'oQOoeive  to  be  shortened  in  tbe  ^^^'^^j,^ 
imatpity  of  thdr  aeaL     It  kabo  pi»AM^ 
the  liodjr  is  impeded  Iqr  pieobciiM^ 
bgl  we  shaU  see^  occur  amoQg  ilie  pqte 

I^UBCfous  ineasurements  are  al<me  capable  o| 
^  ^P^  proportions  the  individual  parts  and 
'  Jjpune  attain  in  difiinent  districts.    Qoeld^- 
Mmm  type  in  B^um  harmonized  witib  the 
\rpt  worics  of  Gredan  sodptors.**.   But  ft  a^^ 
^^^  artists  did  not  blindly  follow  an  ' 
thnes  great  masters,  sudh  as  Leonardo  da 
r,  did  not  agree  in  Aeir  notions  ^so-oiled/ 

pnbter,  moreover,  is  wont  to  studj  4^i^|iv.    "^ 
Vbfi  great  master^eces  of  antiqi^  i|bii^^r': 
at  last  imfMressed  upon  hiin  as  strictly      'J' 
^^j^  o^  hire  or  reject  a  female  model  for  his  stiuli^ 
l^liomding  as  to  whether  she  approaches  or  departs  fr^ ; 
"^  lleaL    Hence^  if  in  ten  of  the  female  models    \ 
'WB^SgtfM  CT  painters  of  Brussds,  the  average        ^^  ^  J" 
^  ^r||bil  parts  <tf  the  body  approximated  veiy  doiMi||  i|/^ 


^  Beediejr  at  dted  bj  Wdsbtch  ^vei  ^  ibUowii^ 

UAfmtUuA  .-     4* '  \»     16591101.  ..'. 

.     SsTtge  liia&d        ...       •••  1679  •••  * 

^      Bodtnta  SovBa  «••       •«•       «••     .  IQq9  •*• 

pkM.    DniwaU,  igy» 


•''^*?; 


'■j,i»?ifr*f..^'4^ 


^«ft%,! 


ilhel 


^jWK.  jUToitfi  dwdt  ftg^ .  in.  Scmdicni 

HdoDi^  on  die  UifMsr : 
•ICcm  omed  VIMS  nt 
( isiKjoimlered  poopte  oi  n  snJUUy  91)^1 
m»  N«ir  Wocid.  tome  l«hia^  woe  du 
jf  but  in  no  wvjr  copesponding  to  utt 
ptamw  tbe  AUpones  of  Pttigiiay  the  hair  y 
[AibwofBtiueD^ibtt  is  Ennqpem  c^oatnine 
for  Em^pean  iroaieii»  while  tfie 
rtenitOKjr  ky  ten  degrees  of  lafitnde  i 
^jol  jft  mndi  daiicer  hue.*    Itii!aseveni 

t  northed^  peits  of  the  C»d  Woiid,  the  1^^ 
If^ogK^  tfid  Ostiaks  lived  nearer  die  pole  Aidi: 

lilbmtopic  research  as  yet  cmly  teaches  os  tihil  t 
^^  :;«Misists  of  two  kyera^  of  iriiich  the  eztenidH0lifr>li5i 
Ojiie  outer  skin  (e^dermis),  the  inner  one^  Ae  tme^'j 
R^itlie^oiiter  skin  again  amsists  of  two  part% 
^^JlDHHpaient  cuticle  (stratum  comeuni),  and  the. 

tetDOSOm  or  Malpigfaian  tissue  (rete  Malp%h^ 
^^^'^{Mis)  anJd  the  outer  layer  of  the  cutide  are 
'^  >|iENii^peQeous  in  all  families  of  mankind,  aid  it  iso 
:tili^pjg[hian  tissue^  enclosed  between  them,  that  the  i 
hig  tile  finely  granulated  colouriiig  matter  arc  seea- 
as  difise  pigment  cells  are  limited  to  the  lower  saiMi^ 
Malpig^ian  tissue,  or  are  xn(»e  and  more  massed  i 

y  are  extending  upwards  into  the  cutide^  so  does  Ihe^ 


^MBg^TLsa. 


*  •  ^" ni;;^  - 


-^M^^:^ 


y^ 


imiei*     ine  iniioni  or  ibc  neir  ' 
dsopfifliis  t)y  dicit  tl^doQty  liliBcf  ^ 

[  fiir  I116  sught  anuvift  cf  Ite .         .    .„ 

i'^  exoetitioiiany  strong  and  lepdlstfe  sttMSf  ^^ 

."^^1%  »  only  in  the  absence  of  o&er  and  man 
xHrm  <tf  tfie  various  human  £mS&es  tbatink' 
:^^m^:tcSfyia  of  the  skin  fer  such  a  purpose^  Sat  iiit'^ 
^M^  and  even  the  tone»  varies  in  evety  tsise^ 
J%l  Oe  members  of  a  single  horde.    Evoi  in 
^ifth  people  of  fidr  or  dark  complexiott.    Tbe' 
Miuaacm  in  the  north,  the  latt»  in  the  sonft. 
^lirltaliansy  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese;  whil^i^i 
^^§^  are  not  rare  in  Enj^and.    Tte^ 

^06^  ^^tiicnbd  by  the  old  geographers  of  the 
/jjK^mce  of  men;  so  diat,  as  the  epithet  is  no  lcttii{|^ 
;^  TwD.dk  of  the  present  day,  we  may  condude 
bf  tfia  sort  may  alter  in  comparatively  short  perioiAt 
Wakilema  of  Eastern  Africa,  German  tmvelleis 
negro  colour  with  a  tinge  of  blue  in  some  individna%  ^ 
gmpassmg  mulattoes  in  &imess,  although  there  wtB^ 
jGor  suspecting  an  intermixture. 
;  It  is  undeniable  that  latitude  does  affect  the 
ddn  in  some  degree  though  in  a  manner  as  yet 
We  find  the  deepest  shade  of  black  only  in  tlie 
of  die  equator,  in  Africa,  India,  and  New  Guinea, 
in  Ibe  vicinity  of  Moreton  Bay,  in  Australia,  were  as 
liq;ro^  while  ten  dq;rees  southwards  copper  colour  ' 
common.'*    Among  the  members  of  the  Mediterranesii ^ 
Abyssinians  are  very  dark;  among  die  Indo-European^  1 
md  Brahminical  Hindoos  are  the  darkest  of  all    In  fte  j 
i  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  might  be 


u  Wait%  AtiOmipokgie^  ytlLjp,  114,  lt& 
»  ma»  VOL  i  p.  5a. 


^^. 


*iii;-L-    :* 


J  :^.~  y . 


•"w^^  •WflPWt  wi^f'^ 

^p^  ill  A  ittttftt  of  thft  ^tcc^iiG%  llic  I 
m  to  hflkm  feven  in  tihe  faot  danH^  to  ^^ 
the  latter  wliai  tnuasfarred  to  ooid 

ivloses  his  rosf  complexion  uatder  tiie  trofnei^ 


diat  an 


geotleBiany 


m 


^H'*- 


Jo^f  lived  the  life  of  a  native  in  tibe  }ii]||^^> 
krJUD^pured,  even  on  the  clothed  poitioQs  of  Im'i 
that  of  a  B»hmin.«    A  nqpra  boy, 
t  to  Gemumy  by  Gerfaazd  Rohlft,  c^AOged  U»  i 
i  of  two  yean,  fixmi  ^'  deep  Mack  to  lig^l 
.  secretion  of  bile  influences  -llie 
f^'ieeSs  in  the  mucous  layer  of  the  loirer  stilly  ibe  4 
^ii|qpB  and  Finns  may  be  ascribed  to  their  \ 
eair  of  tibeir  dwellkigs,  and  tibeir  um^desome 
also  aflect  the  biliary  secretions.^ 
f^ft  lad  long  been  known  that  negro  races  enjoy  cOin|dti|l| 
lil^  IBquatxMrial  Africa,  while  Europeans  are  quiddy  ( 
liiast  feveis.    In  Amoica  the  yellow  fever  spares  the  i 
tihe  mulattoes.    Now,  if  there  were  a  causal 
llj^iwesii  die  darkness  of  the  skin  and  immunity  from] 
i^lPOdld  be  evident  diat  on  the  first  colonization  of  Uf90'^ 
:^igii»  iiKlividuals  who  were  already  larown  or  who  bec0n»^ 
"lipdd  readily  overcome  the  perils  of  the  situation,  wUt 
lleb  were  paler  would  be  eaiiier  swept  away,  and  in- 
iji  Ibis  eUhiination  a  darkening  of  the  skin  might  gradlttlli^^^ 

**  J.  R.  Mayer,  Die  Mechanik  der  WiUme,  p.  97.    Stiitt|^UEt|u  it||i. 

*  Bastian  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologie,  part  L     1869. 

**  Pmiier  Bey,  Questions  relatives  i  I'Antiiropologie,  pu  5.    fiai^  i 

"^  Zeitsebrift.fUr  Ethnologie,  p.  255.     1871.     Other  ]nstaa6te:#i^ 
hseoiBiag  lighter  are  given  if  Waits  on  tiie  aatfaoHly  mi 
'^isHlraiv  i:  6a  -  ^^  -   -Ti 

9*  Rkhaxd  Oweob  Aaalonqr  of  V^rtebnUen,  voL  ifi.  fk  ^t$r 


■'-^^f^ 


M^M^^Mhj. 


£^^i 


rn^rn^'' 


exoepi&oia,  have  stifi;  coatse  hair;  iSmt^ 
» ty  Ub  down  of  liiir  fiooi  Ilia 
t  friId]r^doe»  nol  uaite  k  ti^  Tbe: 
k«qpecia%  Oat  of  the  h«r  of  the  head^  a 
t  Of  8tiajght|  ai  €snAf  or  giaccfiilly  wawd^' 
9d.    The  causes  of  tiie  cxhoiiiiig  and 
^lilft  ii^the  iQse  of  die  diameter,  for  the  finer 
l^tia  it  affificted  by  die  causes  of  crimpii^^ 
'ismever  assoftas  8heq>'8wool,  no  geauifte 
^^inmalsisfoundonman.  But  for  our  purpose,  theiBm: 
r)iiisasection  is  of  greater  importance;  this  is 
§i|iMMtees  elliptically  compressed,  so  that  hair 
-Ipttl  of  a  cjlindtf  to  that  of  a  doubly  couTex 
y^^lkimtoable  variations  occur  in  individual 
^#9i^yet  Pnmer  Bey  h(^>ed  to  make  use  of  die 
ii  a  serviceable  means  for  the  classification  of  hnman^ 
Ite  greater  diameter  oi  die  section  is  taken  at  xos^ 
itair,  the  lower  will  be  the  number  ezpresang  die  slisiii 
•Die  most  peifecdy  cylindrical  form,  with  a  short 
•lecoiirB  in  the  South  Americans,  while  the  mummies  of 
in  JPeru  have  an  average  diameter  of  89.    The  M< 
^|te  cprnpression  fluctuates  between  81  and  91,  ajqiroaciij 
.#ie  inhabitants  ot  the  New  World  in  this  point    I& 
^  of  New  Guinea,  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  hair  is 
In  any  other  people^  varying  from  26  to  56  in  eztremf 
a  mean  of  34.    This  is  another  point  of  difference 
Aitttia&ns,  who  have  an  index  of  67  and  75,  and  the 
is  also  significant  that  the   Hottentots  neaiiy  agmH 
JPipuans,  for  in  them  the  smaller  diameter  is  as  low  as 
^aM    Yet  sharp  distincdons  cannot  be  drawn  by  diuT 


t<>>:9^^WiKmmBift  DelaCaievdiiie,  p.  15.    Paris,  18^   QoaUis  oa^ 
loBly  a  «gna  dkaMter  among  te  Afimdy* 


w  in  Ac  McditCRiiinii  nnftomii  ^  wd'  ^ifci 
(^''Aftii  m  Ac  Kloi*EjoiD  (Hottenlolt^  jraA ' 

in  die  Ifoogoloid  ftmOiai  of  Ae  CM  4iiMt|ii^ 
nMAen  aze  nol  entirdy  absent  as  am 
,  and  in  some  tribes  the  chesis  of  Ae 
I  widi  hair,  and  in  otheis  occasioDallf  *<> 
In  soauning  up^  we  must  needs  confess  liial  MUber  J 
I  it  Ae  dndi  nor  aay  other  poition  of  the  AtkUm,  kp^ 
JlttWogidshtng  marics  of  the  hunian  xaoes;  tibat  Hie  ttia9r^ 
[f:,|hin  likewise  diiqdays  only  various  gradations  o(da«tae«v^ 
'^iki»  hair  alone  comes  to  the  aid  of  our  systemalk  i 
l^lfSf^  tiiis  not  alwaysi  and  never  with  sufficient  i 
l-,^.'^  i  tan  presume  to  talk  of  the  immutabiH^  otmMVI^^ 
"^$1^  a:  classification  of  the  human  race  on  tite  mkm»m0'> 
i0i  miff  aa  Haed^d  has  done^  was  a  liaaidotti1Mte%*^ 
fiolild  blit  end  as  aD  othor  artificial  systems  hsve  endafl. 
lii|iU«tion  of  the  Koi-Koin  firom  the  Bantu  n^gioep^  ^ 
in  led  to  errors,  and  the  combination  of  AusteliMMi  4l§ 
r  «sBed  stais^tJiaired  people^  with  the  Mongcds  is  dsnt  K»  i„^.^ 
-iffiiicla.  i^yX4 


-^  CcMBip.  the  Bftxolona  negro  in  Fritsdi*t  Atlas  (Einadmne  t 
^i^toiCTiption  of  the  Kunema  n^gro  given  by  HemiHon  ia  tte  Jo 
'jyi^npoL  Institute,  vol  i.  p.  187.    London,  1872. 


*«9^ 


.■:-:'.i,'^^ 


'^^^^i^mmm^' 


nidi  taHrattifp  Mtt^  ibf -^ 
'  oimdi^  lost  tbe  halwt  of  biddnft  Mlli^j 
iriiidi  xeaopiired  tfae  use  of  Ae 
Ijinteiwod  associmion  ividi  nonkiad 

qieedi,  howevei^  is  dfatmgmshed  Stem  flf^| 
I  iised  by  animals^  iiot  only  fay  a 
bat  also  by  die  power  of 


,  but  coc^utioDfi  wtixk  He  beyQQ4  IpM^MNtl  I 
If  die  bad:  of  die  dog  be  die  Sm  4wlfr«l 
f  add  that  the  attempt  is  as  yet  a  Mtixei    T!bt  i 
II  got  so  &f  as  to  appropriate  a  call  to  ai^] 
a  as  tfae^  child  is  so  £ur  matured  as  4 
01^  modiexi  its  first  attempt  to  i^eak  hu 

An  animal  can  never  commimicate  i 
las  are  implied  in  the  wcxds  %h^  wainii  anpelj^ 
^#6cL  - 
J'^^^liiilocy  and  experience  daily  teach  us  d^1 
^"^^ip  Ift  die  sune  time  increase  in  compass;  diat  i 
^^^  llpM^^sra^  never  stands  still,  and  diat  these 
r'pliMpiis  are  certainly  derived  firom  ourselves^  it  ^^ 
llfpipe  been  disputed  tluit  man  was  the  creator  <rf  lib  ^  ^ 
^JE^  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  ascribe  tlie  w^i 
'0-k  sapematuxal  process.    But  if  human  qieedi  be  ^ 
-  |6mb  9^    difference  which,  as  it  were,  at  onoe 
:;^|ir  Isjlow-beings  in  die  animal  world,  our  mentsi^ 
^^j^psded,  and  this  chasm  is  narrowed  by  those  wbo  i 
'^fjt^n^i^  evolve  his  noblest  distincticm  by  his 
;  ^  diis  denial  is  due  to  morbid  bigotry,  we  need  but  i 
1^  tibe  Scriptures  themselves  emphatically  desciSbe 
iilxmfB  own  Creadon  (Gen.  iL  19,  20).  .  \    " 

Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  a  clear  concepdoii  of  ', 
b^(innings  of  human  language^  must  first  take  waitiili^  j 
j^parisons  of  existing  vocatmlaries  mislead  him.    If  I 
Qtce  back  for  a  few  centuries  the  names  of  towns  and 
%e  shall   see  how,  in  the  course  of  tim^  they 


-m- 


^  C  Gclaer,  Ur^rong  der  %»adie^  |k  X$a 
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■■^J^^i^'^ 


:       .  '^^^^^ 


^^J^^f'^^^WP';?'/'^?^ 


m^m^i 


tt^fe-Vi; 


i^  do  so  miuaoQsiy  tm&'i 
\  of  hagiiage^  die  Mseuttt  Mi 
I  wptedk  in  iSee  laHuiawi  i 
tpttsenfod  as  cxdamalmiSi    Osi^'lt>i 

a*  and  «*  cantipt  be  referred  to  iBi»^ 
r  ]aiigiiage»  for  eidaaiatioiis  sfidi «» 1 
r  wmng  fitm  the  agonised 
I  inmaaked  and  shown  to  be  iOibie^iiMIc^ 
The  EnjB^  Mffmub  ongmated  fioitt^ 
b'^i^iEir  fiom  oA  m  Aum'*    The  n^gio  ol^ 
Kintenm  or  sinpiisey  JAIsi4  aidsa^attiliiMk^l 
^ml    BoA  sigmfy  mother,  so  llia^  I 
r^  gosidian  of  dietr  youtb  to  their 

ftct  is  that  these  plionetic  outbuii^n 
h^tptBSKd  with  in  aiqr  civilized  langoagewr 

lis  entirdy  composed  of  similar  exftorivtt ; 
^^yocBl  dgans,  and  to  suppose  liiat 
^^(fmiil^lm  mwaid  emotions— pain,  joy,  lear,  \ 
^:.^  i^Dials  scich  as  these,  needs  r^ection  only  and  i 
Mr^  ilix:aiti]ation  is  as  an  important  amdliaiy.    Ottr^jj 

^^0^  plainly  hear  ndiether  the  acquiescence  or  M 
^^Mwetsnt,  the  denial  Tadllating  or  decided,  and  tj 
p|P|taie  of  mind  Ae  utterances  are  made.     Tbe.*^ 

word  //id,  when  quietly  {nonoonoed,  s^^l 
'unknown  to  any  one  not  acquainted lRtik> 
''^"^0^  with  the  fiill  emphasiB  of  aUumenc^  em§k, 
-  ii(|Ad  be  able  to  guess  that  this  syllable  expumcA  i 
^^'   *iMMiCot.    Accentuation,  whidi  is  intuitive  and  not  1 
ite  odier  hand  not  intentional  but  spontaneous 
^'^^   1^^  coin{»dienaon  in  tbe  eailiest  sti^id|| 

^^  ^  ^  'Whitney,  Ltiigwige  and  tiie  Stndy  of  Ltngoa^  p.  it/f^ 
'  ''■M;$9t»9  MaM^  Coltiinb  toL  L  p.  sos. 


^i^-lfeilnaal 


Mi^^ 


^'j*^,-^»; 


"^^^^'p^^fB^^^^^^^ 


^^mB^G^mlt^^^eot  ttei 


^  used  tte^jcdbaif  iioilcNiiifiaic 
i&  tte  period  of  die  Smt 
l^lMnfiber  of  exjiec&iits  for  die 
lil^^^fitaie  dme^  as  maa  isof  dl 

■mt^eaaitf  vxged  him  in  scmie  m^^or. 
loildSe^  to  his  neighboiir*    Yet  ft  iri|tf|' 
ildii^fin^' attentat  speech.    Apoipoaecif: 
:  ^  ano&er  person  Iqr  means  of  the  vogbI 
I  for  that  would  imply  a 
leer  that  a  sound  would  serve  to 
FlFtiie  first  qteaker  had  connected  a  partieolsr 
r  idea,  jet  as  any  sound  may  be  conaeded 
l^iid  no  prospect  of  bemg  understood*'    Ajagr 
rMbiioure  process  would  be  inconcdvaUe^  had 
at  one  time  obliged  to  work  hunself  tq[>  bomid 
In  spctdbf  eadi  child  is  oU^ed  t^: 
<rf!  manUndy  only  that  in  his  course  6f 
^iimiiber  of  intermediate  stages  are  passed  over 

The  awakening  of  the  power  to 
plit  citation  of  speech,  may  therefcme  be 

diild.     L.  Geiger  rashly  asserts  that  no  new 
Llta^ented.    Young  America  ought  to  have 

The  party  name  Locofooo^  the  oamtt 
<il||(;|My  KhikluZy  the  sectarian  name  Mormon,  are 

Schurlemurlei  as  a  beverage  of  mixed  wsDeali^ 
;1liRbB;^^  and  picnicycan  scarcely  be  derived  4 
Any  one  who  has  watched  children  must 


:,tl/ 


j/TJ'^i  ~w  a  *^s^j 


And  lil6  lMll6KL^^^'Bj|f-|Dl 

DC  is  dOmti,  mi  1bnr'*ti 
muhi{died  for  At  wtkb  id 


'5^llfff1liidtf'0T^ 


BIC 


I  too,  «e  sajr  Hairfisl^  Tatme^jiiMi^l 
I^^JNiee,  moose-dtierX    These  e¥«iiyto^ji%j 
jmalogousy  for,  strictly  speskuit^  ^ 
r  to  be  oompsi^  wi&  tbe  gioii^ag  lof : 
i  attangement  of  words  is  ptesc^bfedrli^ 
;^li  senteaoe^  and  the  positbn  of  tibe-*^ 
cAe  artistic  feeling  of  the  Bpeakeey  Chiaess^n^ 
\ibt  strictest  precepts  in  r^ard  to  -Mfwimi 
rto  serve  for  a  closer  d^nition  (attributeaX ' 
genitives,  must  i^ecede  the  subject  or. 
^plOo^deftie;    Suf^ements  (objects) most  foDoir^^ 
1^^  siin[demented  (the  verb.)    The  grouping  ^4 
^^^^M«ttEdIy,'in  com^^  case^  liable  to  amUgi^^ 
'^^luliky  and  fyim  (prince)  axe  combined,  a 
v%  doubt  whether  die  good  faith  of  the  prince  vor  die^ 
}  jbe  subject  be  intended    But  in  all  such 
%  f^  &n^j  6xed  the  sense  in  which  alone  sudia( 
!^  Ifae  Chinese  recognizes  only  the  duty  of  sobjeett^ 
-  illbifies  loyalty.     The  Chinese  groups  of  .roola. 
K^sbveral  parts.     Fbr  diffidrence  of  opinion  the 

m^  west^  m  tuf^,  wo  s$;  and  far  coanaatg^A 

^M^mswa^  m  wen^  wo  ia.    Weight  is  called  i 
'f^^fuShmgi  and  distance  fiuvnear;  ywan  km.  -.  Li 
Skaimilar  form  of  word  in  helkhmkel  (lic^it4ark^  £|^ 
^y  ^piUobforte;  in  Spanish,  we  find  calofrio  (wamKcdd) fol^i 


:     ^  SteiBdifl],  Chancterittik  der  lumptiichlichfte  typen  te 
.;  lifl  ny*    Beriin,  i86a    Where  odier  astliorities  are  not  €il«4i 

:^i^  ]iit  lieea  bonow«d  fixm  thb  li^^ 
^irSrintoey^  Stady  of  Uuflg^ 


-.^ 


^V^^'^ 


^WurhDgfuiees  spotai  by  flie  UxaLAltaic  aiilMilP^ 
pcCMOcn  of  Tcrbal  oonstnicdon.    The  sUucUire  ^1 
%  ^nfined  to  die  agghitiiiation  of  qrllables.^ 
HlD  ocean  even  in  languages  in  wfaicii  fmOB$^i 
/Ihtii^    If  two  syllables  are  jcnned  widiwb  ^ 
^iribi^  losing  their  independent  meaniogy  tihugf  f 
If  we  divide  such  words  as  : 
^;;^pioe«l)ley  into  their  two  hahres^  the  substantift^ 
^  can  each   exist  alone.     The   Ural-Aitiife! 

^ediifnon  with  all  merely  aggfutinative  language^! 
tji^tructions  such'  as  diese.     But  where  didte^ 
Iplplpyed  chiefly  as  definitions  of  meaning^  and  ^ 
iisdl  independently,  but  solely  as  auxiliane% 
tlidependent  signification  was  presently  foigaiitfeg 
^iegree  of  integration  of  linguistic  structuie  was 
flUroue  is  represented  in  English  by  forma^diii'^ 


^  Stdnthil,  Spftd^ypeot  p.  i^ 


I'miti^uimSm 


""^^8i^'9S^Hs&''^ 


m^c 


-flw  Bute  iaami^4mi 
Tht  UntAltucr  ktmiipi 
^'li^iift  woKdrOODslzaclitiQ  nlm 

bjr  die  tenmitttiott  tf  in  attd 
Ae  woid  i»4^  God,  lot«i  tibe 
God's  house  or  ten^  «lid^ 
These  examples  also'  Aow  Jbat  afli^rftl 
ham  the  suffix  A    Ascie&t  M«»OM|^^ 
^Jkaaerican  languages^  is  incoiporaitihFt^ 
the  sabf  ect  and  the  Terb,  so  that  I 
i  i|rf<flw«f,  I  seek,  is  fonned 
:;^4uiodier  anangemeiit  of  the  sentence  is 
'  the  pnmoun  it  (k),  or  somebody  (i^  m^ 

>  betureen  subject  and  verb^  while  ^IInS' 
'JPsom  m,l,kfit9  mikHa^  to  kill,  ji^  onc^ 
i  fioims  m-k^mikHd  se  McUn^  I  it  jkSt « 
ilendeqcjr  to  inoorpomtion  is  thus  again 
'f^^AAi'^masi  only  in  the  <we  of  livipg  thiugl^ 
'"^St.  itacs  aie  included),  are  eipressed  l^  the 
;%BflbMS  mi  and  ins,  as  U^hkaM^  sheqi^  AtofalMi^' 
o1|fani%  or  iie^/ff,  £EUhei^  ta4hi^  fEUhers.    Nor  is  #i#» 
.  v]^i(lgenai^  in  the  formation  of  words  \  fixMtn  msm^ 
lliite^  anses  cm^^oUoa^  to  doubt ;  from  Mteilfi;  e^ 
ji;^i||qlfeBai,  nakatsaisa-U^  in  whose  ear  one  must 
^llpenoB.^  • 

%'/■  In  the  prefix  languages  of  the  Soudi  African 
l^ilgntfies  a  man,  um/eui^  a  woman,  um4i^  a  tieei 
•^iMsefiare,  serves  for  objects  which  oug^t  to  be 
iiwinine,  and  neuter.    When  the  substantive  is  onofr  j 
from  the  verb  by  perceptible  phonetic  termination^^i 
of  tlie  substantive  can  also  be  distinguished.    We 
:  t^^  with  languages  which  do  not 

Jdatical  goiders,  but  we  shall  now  turn  to  those 


*  Stdtoflnl,  QjjiKitff lilik,  i^  SO!f» 


^i:.:^m^-^ 


r  i   '^■^ 


^^k^si^i'm^^^^X:' 


^te  a  wide  dittm  MtvWft  tte  teiN 
«Bd  ttioee  ef  iiie  fitaifib  iiit^ 
f^^^llft  4kfeiii«  tfameni  it  flCKNrtty  fttt^^l 
lie  loot  b  €6BXplMfi 
>%«fb^  and  a  i«al  infleetioii  aiid;t ! 
^'^H^cMtt^i  Hiey  are  ^eded  &  «old$i^ 
iuid  SigiDStes.    Tte  Semitic 
^jeoopiiwiiMe  hy  Ae  ciicamstaiice  Aaf ' 
t  ^libtec  coosoiianttty  although  the  iMfd'Ji  i 
ritpreieated.    Vcmeb  affectiog  Hut^ 
bet^ireen^  Of  after  these 
t^e«t«cMeait;  thb  consonant^t  the  i 
^^^row^  invests  it  with  its  &s^     Thel 
t)>  die  blodk  of  vaaAAe,  die  fatien 
beiHiistrated  bf  an  esample  t 
diat  refeis  to  die  shetUing  bf - 
I  due  triple  gtoap  of  coiisoQaiits,  fM 

•#•  ••«  •••  MmSlmt 


{ff^Vk       —  •#•  ••« 

iJ^iluHl  •••  •••  ••• 

^pltUB       i—  •••  ••• 

A.  ai^ftnl  •••       «•■       ••• 

^pUll       •••       •••       •••       • 

l^uU  •«•         •••  ••■ 

^pUlu        •••  —  •••  « 

ffXl  9—  •••  *      ••• 

^PlU  Mt  ••■  t««  < 

^e  yerb  die  middle  yowd  bestows  a 
{%iificatiaQ;  by  die  vowel  of  the  first' 
idle  active  (0)  is ^Bstioguished fixim  die ] 
tif  dte  last  oonsonant  denotes  the  moe^  ir  ^ 

!■■  — ; —  ■'  4^ 


4^ 


itiool  Hv  »  xedac3)le  to  liie 
i  10  Att  i&  piopeify  fliglEufies 

tiie  titles  of  modem  days,  socii  Ji^ 
ligr  Klempaiil  wkh  the  obsdWidoa 
^  ftHMtgfff  hjf^fdf  and^  iostead  pUTJ^^m^ 
Jktf,  dove  AaSf  Nodkhead  kas.^   Th/t 
y  tode  phoe  by  tibe  agg^itinalioB  of 
|ria|d»  nrhile  powfiies  were  only  veiy  9pmD||| 
^  diiefly  in  negatives  «idi  imKi  as  Ui 
i;  also  by  antecedent  prepodtioiiii^ 
,  M«rthrov,s*  finally,  by  the  piefixed  m  p^y 
in  the  primitiye  past  tdise.    Gcnaaii 
P^^idbi  tfie  <n^;inal  meaning  has  beooai^ 

(to  iftscribe),  ^rgriinden  (to  fi^imi)^ 
_,  fKHumfn  (to  sell),  etc    The  ocipnid 
^  JSliary  woids  has  long  been  foi^tten,  and 
ijHliribealde  only  as  defining  syllables^  or  beibie 
■■'S%i^  U  modem  times  a  deteriocation  of 
iIhi  taken  place,  eq>ecially  in  Geimanic  langn^f^^-^ 
\$MBKmA  temiinations  had  been  worn  down 
stmctiire^  as  a  compensation  f<»r 
.  seised  on  a  medium  for  the 
had  previously  been  only  casual  and 
^1|te  metamorphosis  of  vowels.    The  conversion  of  A| 
^Mr  «mployed  in  the  formation  of  die  plural  m 
l^^HlMer,  viter ;  mutter,  mittter ;  konnte,  l^nnte ; 
^  iftefifinatioos  (as  in  English  woman,  wome&V 
ilraie  fidfilled,  especially  in  marking  the  time,  in 
'iSng  to  actions— 4iebe^  hob,  Abhub  (Uft,  Utod^ 
^  jfflbt  gibst  {gLVtt  gav^  givest);  graboi,  Qmbe  iflkg^i 

*  "WaHaxBf^  Study  of  Lugnige^  p.  id. 
»  2Siit«(MftilrrdOMtp^fdKdQgte^  fk  56^ 


^;  for  as  an  laces  of 
ime  another^  reindenoe  m  a  oonoaioii  horn 
a  new  looogBti  lapOf ;  €vu  fiiSBi  iiiQif' 
fiunify  physdcally  milike     Bql  Ipeve  agida  4i^^ 
foisesy  that  a  oommon  hcmie  may  be  wiMbA 
*  jSjgtBOKt  laoes  united  by  a  piedcNniiiiPifc 
Itfir  BO  admiztnie  of  blood  mayhaive 

realized  in  tbe  United  States  mtk  ^^ 
^jllaiMHayre  of  Mood  only  lardy  occnra  betireeni^ritflc 
^|p|0|l%  or  between  Aryans  of  hi|^«id  natives  of' 
^  ;|;^»ip^^        sbould  be  kept  in  yfkm^  ttome^^ 
"^^mmsikbB^.    The  avenion  of  the  EngpBsb md 
^iip^^        negroes  is  not  glared  to  tbe  same 
ffl^lHamitas  nor,  among  European^  by  SfmmSi^^ 
^^''^wifi.  SlrencL    This.feeUng  of  caste  only  lestak 
;|||^  adtnre  from  an  admixture  of  blood  wi& 
1^  Older.    In  the  newer  races  of  manlrind  m 
lite  be  q>piehended.   M(»:eovei;  as  structure  of  1 
Ipog  periods  for  its  development^  during  wUdi  ibed 
a^ONnnion  language  maintain  die  closest 
wmmon  desert  or  continued  affinity  mqr  be. 
ipase^  nations  connected  by  a  community  of  verbal^ 
farts  of  speech.    No  one  who  has  studied  tbe  nil 
4mbts  that  die  so-caUed  Indo-£uxDpean%  die  SesnMli^^ 
nations  of  South  Afiica,  all  derive  (faemdiments  of  i 
j|R9m  in  a  common  hc^n^  where  HtujumA^ 

ifOcabulazy.     Yet  no  comparison  of  the  bodilyH 
'Sodanders^  of  Hindoos  of  hig^  caste^  of.  the  nathq 
piBcax  and  Easter  Island,  would  have  suggested  to 
were  an  descendants  of  ancestors  inhabitihg.  a 
and  intermarrying:     But  having  obsarved  eveqr  ndeii 
csiiitioni  jione  but  diose  who  have  formed 
the  pennstenqr  of  physical  chatacters  will  n^ect . 

of  da»ificationy  or  midce  light  of  die  leeaHa  ''tfi 
leseaidbes  of  die  present  day.    Bot  where  ^4 


T^ 


r^.-'  t 


i  4t  llitt^wili 

^  envied  tiie  peofde  of  tlie  Sdildii       ^ 
pi  Hale  of  nature^  and  not  yet  depnv^  of  1^1 
liMa  bjr  tbe  follies  <d  civilized  fif&    Oidjr 

killed  him,  Lanoaxioiif  die  compttoiion. 
in  conversation  wiiix 
&r  better  dian  civilized  peot^«    ll^^ 
ly  eattoUed  in  tbe  nnxestnuiied^ 
wanting  in  the  photographic 
h^  nich  abundance.    Even  where  it  actttdtfj 
J^^^tbi^  disfigurements  iniSicted  by  mi^giTirted 
^jl^  1b^ , attention  to  the  human  bodj^  is 
^lljr  SI  in  disorder  and  the  teeth  undeaned. 
vices  only  in  highly  cultured  but 
the  Greeks  and  in  imperial  Rom^  Tff^fft^^, 
Sy  versed  in  the  older  Spanish  recordb  of  i^ 
ilpiili^iaware  that  the  latter  knew  of  refinements  otn 
^^l^ipcped  cdtto  to  the  Romans  when  Tibeno»r 
l|ii;tibe  Byzantines  when  Theodora,  afterwards  tbe:: 
£oapen»r  Justinian,  roamed  about  with  strolling  ] 
add,  tbat  nearly  all  these  people  were  acquabiiod^ 
j^vbicb  destroy  the  human  embryo,  and  that  thef  im|tf 
jljmfxm  recklessness.4    This  dark  side  of  the  Vih^  <ktM 
^^'*       has  induced  barbarous  and  inhuman  fMC'"^ 
regions  to  assume  a  right  to  cultivate  isi 
itance  of  the  aboi^iginesy  and  to  extol  the  miwi|||^j 
ajh  of 'dvilizaticHi. 


.  Archhr  &  Antbropologie.    In  the  ssmel^AM^ 
iftltii  Jonnial  before  he  was  mtudered  hy  the  Andamafls,  ''TbttMiii§|| 
diCidsd  savages  1    They  are  timid  children  of  nature^  hapPf  tl 
i$m  is  done  to  them."   Job.  Wilh.  Heifer's  Reisea  Ja  Vqi 
Indien.    Leipsic,  i97j3r 

*  Vespaod»>Quatti^r^aTigations,  passim.   OftibJsintheeaaec 
gee  Ecmai^  tdtsck'fibr  EUmologie  (1871),  of  the  Tdmktdil  wM 
Rdse  in  Siliclk4taf ^  Stelmes  see  Ste^  Kamschatia.    **      ,'-'m 

^  A  list  of  Oke  altbiii^  which  this  vice  is  tolerated  was  1 
te4ucchi?farAnt^M|0&^    Branswidt,  187a. 


':^':^ 


mms 


!^H   /^  »^A  .  < 

jDt  ItWBa  I 

III  I  ifiitlii  I  111  »S*fiW    ^^^       ..^At  i^-T^<  -jJx.; 

JphVRiBChI  8KIU  sun  "fi^jy^imy-ff  ' 

osve  oonveyea  sre  9tit|i  toe  i^  01 

wouM  have  been  vaning  eM9^  i 
tlie  word  for  fire  ocdm  wliicl^  i 
of  the  Malay  language^  is  pronoojlciNll 
Lid>bock,  on  the  cdntiaiy,  evades  i&i\ 
|to  in  tbe  allied  Maori  language^  tbe  wdMI 
mdheat   As  the  only  foundation  for  his^a 
ifanoos  American  navigator  Wilkes,  1^^ 
||r;pldei8  in  eveiy  part  dl  lUkaafo,  and  ^ine^^M^ 
llie  aborigines  consumed  th^ 
irodL  (rf  his  companion,  Hoxatio  Hale,  oil  ^Bli0 
^iSdndi  Seas,  appeared  only  a  year  after  t&; ' 
discoveries.    This  excellent  anti 
ibat  a  word  for  fire  existed  on  tins  island,  i 
WiQces's  mistake;,  he  expressly  remains  Iha^  taii^ 
li&  embarkation,  he  and  his  coo  .  '  "./^ 

WimAa^  rising  fiom  Fakaafo."    We  mi^  tfaei^dbiji^ 
iiliitain  the  iHX)position  that  no  Iiumaa  fiumly  \ 
»e  has  yet  been  found.^ 

Jgist  is  an  mstructive  and  powerful  amdliaiy  of  i 
iMIiBS  tliat  has  no  substitute  for  producing  those  i 
;|^^^  without  which  our  most  important  article  of ^ 
lll'igttfit  for  consmnption.    With  the  aid  <rf  fire^ 
^^iMi'Mtf  and  are  still,  hollowed  out  into  canoes. 
I^ipl  away  the  fierce  beasts  of  prey  (rf*  the  forest  wa&'\ 
Jlpeanlion,  the  Asiatic  tiger,  the  Amerbam  Ja 


'  ^  Aeooiding to  liie  ▼ocabolaiy in  Manaer'sToi^ 
iajb^fin^  and  tohttga  thegiooved  wood  in  which  it  is  nibbed^ 
^  United  States  Expldring £i^)ed]tions  Ethnography. 
^  The  dea^  of  the  anthor  pieimts  an  i^^ieal  to  him  lio  ^a^ 
iMdk  be  certainly  ihiarq[»esents  Sir  John  Lnbbodc,  who  anttil 
kiat^  widi  the  words:  ''The  hdt,  tf  established*  woalfl 
%l  bat  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfa^ori]^  pfoved  ; 
>^^  or  has  been  withhi  hlstoilcal  times,  soy  race  of  aiieii.< 
'^'   See  FrcSdstnvIe  Tlmei,  ppi  453*  454*    tondoc 


■^.. 


jlaiitii«  itieam  of  gi0  «M 
jsoldy  ttud  num  must  htcfe  i7i?fitiBHiphiti(wt,''1 
of  Sra^    The  lealiaalkm  of  Ihb  f^olA^ 
of  our  civilization^  was 
jsflf&k  of  Prometheus,  who  stole  fire  fipon  Jbi^^i 
l^end  still  endures  as  a  natiooal  fom^Sm^ 
or  Irons,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the: 
is  of  tibe  Indo-Gennanic  family,  it  mnstlwnpji 
liter  dist)ei:sion  of  die  Aryan  races  |  >iiit^ta  jikr;^ 
Ip^  fixe  was  artificially  produced  at  Oe^oiiRaft  #^1 
ll^froni  aiqr  volcanic  phenomena,  we  must  B<^k»pli;;!i 
f|||:^  tiaces  of  an  historical  event     On  this 
iqppeal  to  .^schylus  who^  in  the  now  lost 
makes  Prcmietheus  say  that  he  has  laki  ia  I 
id  years,^  so  that  he  aJso  refers  the  Uieft  oC  i 
llOfOUd  the  limits  of  man's  memoiy. 
^^"^k^  most  primitive  method  of  kindling  ^  has  : 

Polynesians.    A  stick  is  rubbed  obEqudy  iij^^ 
j^roove  ci  a  stadonaiy  piece  of  wood  until  it  ^ 
'9  found  fire-implements  of  this  soit  on  ^5 
and  in  the  Radak  group  of  Micron^ia,^  i^ 
^^^^^jpifjBOO^  to  the  other  Polynesians  in  Tahiti,  New 
^i|ppm  and  Tongangroups,«>and  even  in  New  C  ' 
iftmpin*^^^  exertion  was  required  by  the  fire-drilkb 
i^fl0mance  of  this  kind  is  described  by  the  Sp$mBx40$ 
||:l9ie  Antilles  and  the  shores  of  South  America*     ^ 
Viif, 'wood  were   tied  together, .  between  which  wa 
ri^iointed  stick,  which  was  revolved  until  fixe  was 
WM  soon  discovered,  however,  that  a  single  piece  oC^ 


m 


^  Nanmamif  Geognosies  voL  L 

^  Wes^phal,  Prokgomenen  ca  Aeschyliis  TnigOdi«n» 

^  O.  von  Kotzeboe's  Entdeckungsreisen,  voL  ill.   Weuaar* 

**  Tylor,  Eftdy  Histoiy  of  Mankind,  p.  3^3. 

«  Knoblauch  in  the  Andand    1866. 

*  .jQ^bOo^  Hiitoria  goiesBl  de  las  lo^ 


^'^"J 


.•:-^^;Ai^^ 


mii^hmiAuSmAm,     

and  in  lihe  effed  im  tlie  oplieli^^ 
A  ftte'by  fiictioB  wodd  ht.y^^'islMsfWBA^I 
ooxtodiy  pnopottodcd.    Zfli> 

of  die  fi^acial  period  mtdd  teMi*ii| 
a  Ciq;>eiinici]s  or  arKepki^  a  Chimpoffiiaiitir i^^ 

loff  or  a  Faradajr;  we  could  be  i 
M  mSxSkdt&Bl  pcmer,  m 

is  no  gieato  in  our  dajHim^jmmM)^ 
antiqiii^^  and  m  those  times  na  gmH 
period.    Wben  we  reflect  Am  we  w^^^ 

schototics  believed  a  dimiiniliQa  Ii0;i 
poarm^  (^  the  human  comprdieinkm,  io 
of  the  exact  sciences  the  mighty  inteUMsx^ 
were  vcgsffdtd  as  unattainable  pfototypes; 
ipi^/Ae;  C^^      whose  mental  devdi^pmefiyt  bm^^ 
§^  k»€fye^Bxe  persuaded  that  the  intdleomiA  i 
^.   i^dDets  of  past  ages  &r  exceeded  the  pviseQl 
ill-  Iggpo&eiis  of  an  increase  or  a  diminutioii;  of  1^ 
iipiqindhension  varies,  thexefoie^  with  the^s 
Skfiieice^  ^  self^ippredationy  of  individu^  peijods^i 
llMeiit  tinusy  when,  owing  to  the  hig^y  inte^Ea^u 
Irittjr  iBtdlectual  huninaiy,  methodically  fosfeesed^^ill^ 
:^M% jenaUed  to  diffuse  Us  splendour,  we  axe  in 
fti^latliunian  sagacity  is  now  in  its  meriiSan.  :-j  *^'\ 

.„Sut  mindful  of  the  golden  rulci  that  inferences  i 
pj^fipin  the  known  to  the  unki^own,  we  coofiM  j 
stages  of  civilization  of  our  species  are  still  fiv  toox 
invalidate  the  conjecture  that  a  fortunate  aodd^tl 
p08sit»lity<}f  generating  fire  by  means  of  fiiction.    Yisll 
nqppose  with  Adalbert  Kuhn,  that  a  dry  tendiili 
Jif  a  stcnm  in  the  hollow  of  a  branch,  was  igfSii^  .< 
'.doubt  the  idi^cal  poissibility  d  the  assertion  of  Ite^^^ 
Ite  VM  mountttin%  Uttt  a  broken  tree  rubhii]|p  ^ 


iS^^^^i^ 


-'^^ 


i^ebdaed  till  fpdm\ 
^jittiflmtedi  mimcoloiit  pMir  ir«^J 
''mediocL     Tbe  Ki^g^wih  ^POfd"^ 
[  -of  fire  07  tlie  fiscDon  of  moM^ 
mm  revolved  hy  a  rope  in  die  1 
fVk  order  to  geneiftte  tiie  lO'CsUed'! 
f^jUdiir^  8q>posed to  avert  epidemkaL    Mi 
'^^ligm'il^  the  year  iB2%  such  a  needfire  ma^ 
j4^|iiA  dT  the  qiunqr  among  the  i^  and ' 
:  iMRfc^     In  othar  nations  of  the 
llmMoy  that  eveiy  fire  with  claims  to  1 
y||r  fiiction.    If  the  fiie  in  the  Temple  of  -Vt 
.illSDmtd  to  die  out  by  the  neglect  of  a  pnMitmgm^ 
11^  by  flmt  and  steel,  thougjilliis  bad  I 

^:|N|I  by  fiiction  on  a  conseaated  boari^    At 
'4t^     1i^  short  centuries,  fiie  was  rddndled  ] 
"iilaiwit  Meiicans ;  in  the  same  spirit  the  Suidieit^ 
Jto'On  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  kindledai 
fiit$4rilL^     In  Europe  the  striking  of  spaiia. 
mift  or  without  steel,  is  ai  postrHomeric  anliqiM%e|| 
scarves  for  us  the  name  of  a  supposed  inventoM* 
u  M  BO  people  has  y^  been  discovered  in  a  ! 
l|ie  temi  savage  is  inapplicable,  and  has  ariien4 
iiew;    Nor  should  we  speak  of  the  children  of  j 
j||  least  term  them  half-civilized  naticms,  for  the^: 
^mankind  is  too  distant  for  our  observation,  oc^< 
toption.     Let  us  rather  picture  to  oitadves  aoiiitt^l 
never  seen  a  rose,  coming  by  chance  upon  a  i 
iflg;  side  by  side  with  the  ripening  finite  he  woaid^ 


'^  TlieoplimttiSi  Hist  plantamm.  v.  9. 

*  Kuhn,  Herabkusft  des  Feaen. 

*  Hernuum  Gdll,  Die  GfthftnffliKse  der  Vesta.    Am 
^  Steere  in  the  Joturnal  of  the  AnthiopoL  InstitBte^  voL  1 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  above  wfts  published  Iqr  the  1 
,2flitidiilft  fUr  Knnrt  uid  WisMDschaft   iS/a. 


i;553j; 


'"\j^J^.i>,ilis£-^ 


mmfy  in  tiie 


or€to& 


•  cacfaibited  were  fjeoxiot  lypdB  cr  M^^ 

were  alone  adected  ^uid'^ 
'  cuHonly.^    It  id  e%  in  jdie'dteil^ 
f  >of  Boflfamen  has  degenerated  ti^ 

i'*^  describe  some  of  dtoae ' 
wdl-groim  and  handsome 
:^afpeaxance  exhibit  the  self-fespect 
in  mirestricted  liberty.44    Altf 
'  pienuls  among  them,  and  the  d^td^jipi 
a-  maiden,  as  well  as  the  drcumstaficse  tiM^ 
f/niide  onlj  ftom  affection,  places  them  Ugbi 
Chapman  xdates  widi  emoticai  his 
Jl^ni&iide  6x  his  having  given  them  a  shaxe 
•^^^11^'^  presented  him  one  morning  wil^  a 
^l^il  costly  gift  in  those  thirsty  rq[ion^      ft  is^ 
lliil  ti^^  lowly  people  find  pleastne  b 
iNWh  great  firmness  of  hand  they  have  pamted'l 
lie  Cape  to  beyond  the  Onnge  Rivo:  with-flglMi^i 
piAmals  in  red,  brown,  whiter  and  black  coIout^h 
|||^  the  cojHes  wfaidi  we « 

^jlliK^usaikm  that  the  outlines  appear  more  Ifiie40^ 
-■Ml^  of  many  of  the  Egyptian  monmnoitSL^ 
^liitidii  that  Bushmen  have  a  conception  (rf*  a  i  _ 
1^  suppose  them  to  believe  in4i^ 

'jMl;^^  and  they  certainly  maintain  priests  or  i 


^  Missionaiy  Joameys  in  Southern  Afirica,  voL  l;|lt^| 

*  Travels  into  the  Interior  oC  South  Afii^t.  XSb69ii,  ^^ 
**  G.  Fritsdi,  Diei  Jahie  in  SiUUfrika.  ^  .7 
^  Chapman»  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  Sontli  Afifiil'^J 
<•  G.  Frit8d^  Die  Eingebomen  Siidafrika's.  '  ^1^1 
«*  ReisenimslidUcbenAfiika.                                  /^^ 

*  Waits,  Anthropologic^  voL  ii  pi  5461 

*  I^dtsdi,  Eingebooiei  .  ^^^j 


^^^^^^^^i^IdMi 


•  &ik-^)9.'] 


#*fr 


\>mlt  yet  been  tlioioiq^  investq^ated,  il 
t»  deny  duit  l}i(^  bii^e  wji 
ialiacooise  is  ooortctoiuf  aod 
paxwts  sod  cfaildrdi  is  pfocidtaij^  i 
I  frhftflffd  amonflT  thfi  uyfefior  nces  on  sooguI' w  ^ 
^jprobably  also  because  they  have  idp^ 

to  any  attempts  to  land  upon  iMii  fb^piii  ^i^l 
^^pbe  inhalMtaBts  of  the  Straits  of  mtgdkmM^mm 
^^^        con4>aiative  cold,  have  ahvays  jbfOi  ^ 
i  of  mankind.    The  peoples 
to  them  are  the  Aiaucanians;  we  nnipt j 
feeble  tribe  which  could  only  find  i 
opinressors  in  the .  inhospitable 
^JMnK^    Two  inventions,  which  are  peculiar  to  I 
tli^  although  the  lowest  of  mankindi  they  are  i 
p|j^%ence.    As  will  be  shown  when  we  q;>eak;, 
llsai  of  shore-dwelling,  populations,  the  Fviegaaiffj 
Sooth  Americans  vdio  undertake  voyages  in  hi^ 
liee%  torn  Ecuador  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  CapgJ 
b^cmdLa  Plata.    They  constantly  keep  a  fiie  m,f 
to  which  circumstance  they  and  their  countiy  owi^  i 
•  tp  them  by  Europeans.    In  air  so  highly  satmalpdi 
|l  is  veiy  difficult  to  set  fire  to  wood    The  fire^^j^  Jl 
likely  be  useless,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants  of;^^ 
llagellan  are  among  the  few  races  of  mankind  ^  ^ 
fipm  iron  p3rrites  and  catch  them  on  tinder.'^ 
sporting  dogs  they  pay  attention  to  the  rules  of  ( 
&d  to  say,  they  kill  the  old  women  rather  than  the  < 


^  Frederick  Moaat,  Andaman  Islanders,  p^  316. 

••  W.  Parker  Snow,  Off  Tlerra  del  Fuego/voL  iL  p.  36O1 
however,  they  may  have  borrowed  this  invention  fmta  the  ! 
Hie  flint  and  steel  like  Europeans.    Masters  in  the  Joamd  1 
Ipgical  Institute^  voL  L 

*^  Darwin,  Variations  of  Plants  and  Animals  ocder  T 
>ao7. 


&;^:iW-is^ 


TJi 


mum  mKoenMf^f^tififf^m 

W6'  tftt  flkogdlicr  Hintili'fcn  4iif 
to  be  knrar  duot^afl  ndrite^^:^ 
impafecfiy  koamv  and  mcQ  flMii^teiiE^ 
iit  k  knposribk  fbr  safbodf  txr' 

It  has  alwi^  been  yuan 
liMe  BiMt  dolefol  pictoief  of  sc^calbd 
llfi^weited  Ae  poverty  of  tfieir  langoigk-  ll%«Nir 
!:#|tf  tarn  tiie  &te  of  the  Caiib  bmgaage  « 
'^'^  Itoabohlt  dedaxed  thikt  ^it  combines  wedH 
.  ^  gcsttesess.   It  has  eq[xies»oiis  for  absliict 
'-  <]|lsiility,  and  Existence  and  enough  nnmerfeat^ 

combinations  of  our  numerals/'^  '    '<^^'  i 
Oe  tribes  aboire  mentioned  live  hf 
iPltJhi'ttainly'on  idands,  tfaqr  will»  before  tai||i 
^ilte  iio  not  mean  to  imidy  that  pastoral  ii%el 
0111^18  Is  the  certain  &te  of  the  HottentxMs  iidi^ 
IIP  Iforlfaeni  Siberia.    The  North  Ainerican  fa 
tenitofy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compaxgr,  have 
under  tiie  protection  of  &vouxable  laws^  but  nofinhtf' 
of  Hie  Company  have  been  abolished,  these  trflies^ 
apieitt  wiA  the  general  fiite.    The  opening  of  Ae 
Mfiioads  to  California  will  greatly  accelerate  die 
IKson  tribes  and  the  other  remnants  of  the  Indian 
MM  century  will  not  find  any  Redskins  in  the  t7i 
^  most  as  domesticated  curiosities  they  mqr  drag  oii^' 
#istence  for  a  few  years.    This  process  by  whidi  H^ 
H  past  age  pass  away  ought  to  be  no  mystery  to  us. 

Above  all|  the  idea  of  sanguinary  suppression  most 
tained.    The  Spaniards  are  very  frequently  reproach^- 
baibtfity.  We  have  no  intention  of  denying  that  the^ 


#  J.  J.  V(m  TK^iidi,  Reisen  durch  SUdamerika.    i86a 
**  Akx.  yon  Humboldt,  Eine  wincMchaftllche  Biqgn^iiiiei 
^  Karl  Bralmi.    1872. 


^  «tid  Ibr  « time  i»iiEft^ 
]iieUadi%  had  Omij^  htm  ttc  tttlltl 
One  day  be  disqtpeaied,  aad  y0timi 
paxenta  lecetTed  intdllgeiioe  tbit^ 
iprAea  and  edocatioti,  and  iras  lotaamg  ^>3^^ 
ib  tiflM;''    A  iim3ar  case  was  whnesicd  >lif  f 
ibe  Abipooes;  and  he  also  idates  fte  aHyjr^  ef  i1 
yib^  wtOt  her ^childreIl,  fidl  into  die han^tif  Uli ^ 
^ptd  Semained  with  them  till  a  xansom  waa^ 
^  ifeqfmood  and  her  daughter,  who  had  grows  i 
IliiH^  entirely  refiised  to  retain.'^    The  late 
i^^     a  Fai^;ian  to  England^  where  ha 
^I^JiiE^t  tip  imder  the  name  of  Jemmy  BttflOB^ ' 
tiavb  made  much  of  as  a  pet  in  good  aode^. 
hmk  to  his  native  comitiy  in  the  ezpedttioii  M^ 
Dinwin  went  round  the  world.    On  his  return  to 
Jemmy  Button,  who  in  Europe  had  alwsjm  wIm|i^^ 
poiislied  boots,''  at  cmce  became  a  naked,  mnra"^ 
FtMC^an,  as  he  had  formerly  been,  and  in  1855  ao 
jGcmn  his  feUows.7*  Another  well-known  case  of  fldi  1 
an  Australian  named  Bungari,  iriio  was  educated  a^i 
te  gamed  prizes  at  the  college^  and  spoke  Lathi 
aifkmvards  escaped  from  civilization  into  tfie  bosfay-^ 
Aat  education  had  been  of  no  use  but  to  make  hhn  ^ 
his  iniseiy.'9     The  hydrographer  Neumayer  alio 
having  lost  his  way  on  the  Lower  Murray  in  x86i,  he^ 


^  Qnatrefiiges,  Rapport 
**  J.  J.  Ton  Tscfandl,  Rdien  in  SOdamerika. 
**  Geschichte  der  Abipcmer.    Wien,  1783. 
"  C  Darwin,  Jocmal  of  Researches,  p.  907, 
**  Hiilipfis,  The  Missioiiaiy  of  T!en»  dd  Fo^^  l86ri  ^ 
Off  Tiemdel  F^iqpH  vol  &  p.  S9. 
^  Bonwick,  Tha  Last  of  the  Tasmaatans,  p.  iS9- 


^k.:^iif:: 


^^t^ 


^^^: 


j'i^Sis^m^n-- 


pKMpne  dbe  life  after  deaA.ititimM 
iutt  luiDDOse  diftt  A  iFi'ftudnfifif ■  nfcft 
riBwrtiiiies  dnriqg  the  jwr, $mA wsam:j/mm\ 
rthe  next  world  to  be  mh  «wgBeniliAi 
ooDclude  that  in  the  lowett 
^^i^^y^^  ease  is  &r  greater,  the  appreciatioBbif  il^i 
i^:^iUi|  tile  socalled  8a;yage  prders  to 
ittldefgo  tiie  bfuidens  of  ciYilization.    Had  lteiH9Bl|)-i 
:^ilmoii<  as  Tacitus  describes  them,  been  ift 
'^moiA  in  all  l&dihood  have  sncomibed^ 
.  Xmopeansy  to  the  same  fatality  which  has 
^jbsoA  tibe  "<  Plve  Nations."    The  trassitioii  ftonl 
P^lfinibamliy  must  be  slowly  effected  duringiseivMt 
flJM^  eicth^      of  die  race  is  inevitable.    W^ 
Mihsemtixyes  of  the  New  World  who  had  abdaS^i 
0etiiS»  of  civilization,  such  as  the  natives  Hi 
GexOanl  Amoica,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  CSiili  ai0t;i 
oat,  tmt  that  now,  after  about  three  hundred' 
becoming  the  dominant  races  in  thek  own 
less  advanced  state  of  dvilizatioa 

When  comparing  hunting  tribes  with  UteMjt 
i)ne  circumstance  which  we  ought  never  to 
alaves  of  society,  laboriously  tutored  from  our 
{MStfonn  Ibe  woric  of  a  whed,  or  often  eo&a^^'m 
a  screw,  in  the  machinery  of  civil  life,  f^iteddm^lsi 
by  the  Botocudo,  the  Australian,  or  .the  Eddma  ^ 
ikt  loss  of  natural  liberty,  for  it  is  imposdble  to 
never  been  possessed.  But,  lest  these  words  diould 
lamentation  over  a  lost  Paradise^  we  will  add'ttai 
hand  civilized  man  enjoys  cme  liberty  idnch 
tribes  may  well  envy  him,  namely,  intdleotual 
frequently  been  asked  whether  all  savages  have 
No  edmologist  will  put  this  question.  He  lmowa:iQ|g| 
Ae  state  of  nature  die  greater  is  die  b^idT  in 


1  ''^-.'lASc.ir^^  i.?-rf*'iJL=iA.ruL^ 


fcif  ■  Acf  ;1IbSii'¥  , . ,    ._  ^ .  _ . .. 

vtMaica)^  differing  fimm  aB^dlicr  ] 
^em«  anntiaUy  bcias  above  tPO  lH 
«s  Qrai^ges.3    Bjr  tbe  side  of  ti^iplH^ 
vii  the  Sahaia,  affords  sustenatioe.iiOl  ^       ' 
t  to  his  horse.    It  is  true  that  it  no  loiiig^fgBti^i^ 
liAlS  to  secure  a  harvest  the  blossoms  of  i^  lai^ 
i$|iMiMally  placed  in  connection  with  dMise.of  ;i 
'    tlie  bread-fiuit  tree  has  been  transplanted  W  tlt^^ 
wi^  its  home  in  die  Moluccas  and  fte  Wb^fjj^^ 
jMf^oAk  Seas.    During  eight  successive  months ^pi^ 
;|i^^  as  large  as  mdons»  wfaidb,  when  btoied  m  llhi| 
i^lpiierved  in  an  edible  condition  during  the  othorfiiiiirl 
;|pli{9r  eistom  is  however  not  universal,  for  the  ; 
^|||iiervesy<  that  the  yams  ripen  in  die  mmaa^et^ 
;^  bread^firuit  is  fidling  or  altogether  absent; 
(giitaudy  presuppose  some  dq;ree  of  cuMvatiM. 
|.  it  Foster's  calculation,  twenty-seven  bread4hilt'' 
wotdd  about  cover  an  English  acre  with  their  Ai^^ 
lor  the  support,  during  the  eight  months  of  fruit- 
toi  to  twelve  people.     If  we  knew  with  certaii^^ 
halntat  of  the  pisang  or  plantain,  which  three  timelF^ 
fiom  seventy  to  eighty  pounds  of  fiuit  in  dustei%  i 
to  an  often-cited  calculation  of  A.  von  Humbold^^ 
equal  sui&ce  of  ground  fifty  times  as  much  : 
we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  first  ap 
lace  was  under  the  picturesque  shade  of  die 
leaves  of  the  Musacese.    Outside  the  tropicsy 
also  dense  thickets  of  trees,  showering  edible  and  < 
finits  on  men  lAxo  shun  labour.    The  Mesquite 


*  Martiiis  and  P.  Gumilk,  Orinooo. 

*  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  the  Pinooeedxngt  <^  the  Rojal  CSeoft;  I 

*  Charles  Martins,  From  Spitsbeiigen  to  the  Sahara. 

*  Pdlynedan  Reminiscences.    18661 
lanfdnerRebeiimdasWdt    17^^ 


miyf^mM 


^y-  '^^  banb  of  fbe  pocii^ 
^«C jptt 'iCraBinu^^^  oC  tb€  JRJo  Ncgio  ia  -BnaiB  jMtiIi 
^^      to)(a^^m  MMiiftiX  the  ripe  gEinlst)C:iUi^Eitfit^ 

1^  k  Us  boat  has  cdty  to  strip  offi^ 

^l^g^w  has  mentioiied  another  spedm  oE«0i  ^ 

i  lliidb  flt'&e  niny  seuKm  niakes  itiN^peai|aMg  j#i 

c^iilr^BbiigD  cocmtxyy  in  tiie  nei^bomliood  foC^  ( 

llfcikshi  tfaougfa  not  collected  by  Aem^Bum^'^tH 

iSwASetei  a  pleasant  article  of  food  by  tlie  ] 

ite^at  £)aiiur.    Even  the  arid  plains  of  i^JalAflfil) 

hsAB^  loots,  bulbs,  beans,  juicy  fruits^  and  Amu 

:#emilky  juice  of  which  allays  thirst '3  -    i  .vaKi?*^ 

^  ^nVlie  examples  given  t^  no  means  exhantstHie 

ItfTflants  of  the  desert    Those  who  hav« 

irii  .be  iible  to  add  many  others,  or  some  inUi 

that  we  )iave  overlooked  important  instanoeft    'SBsfei 

been  saidfor  our  purpose.    Nor  is  our  enulne 

ions  of  food  intended  to  upliold  the  idea  liiaft^tiBn  U 

ilflges  of  development  depended  solely  cm  die 

ibr  his  nutriment,  and,  like  Brahmins  and  fiuddhhti^^t 

file  animal  kingdom  with  holy  aw&    V^fetabls 

pciBCederice  because  man  is  fitted  for  a  yegetable 

Wk  dentition  and  digestive  syston,  so  diat  httegcr* 

driven  him  to  change  his  mode  of  nourishmeitt    Btit  i 

lAldi  are  dassed  among  graminivora  by 

do  not  adhere  rigidly  to  the  diet  allotted  to  1b«n.^  >ittit 

of  die  New  World  are  exactly  analogous  to  Hiiir 

itiiKtare^  vdiich  is  the  point  with  which  we  aie'tM^^^ 

eoacemed,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  a  similar  abn^citfil^ 

>ritur,||||iij 


**  The  Acclimatization  Society  of  Berlin  has  sinoQ  1670 1 
vation  of  Indian  rice,  and,  as  it  appean,  successfully.    Anslind,  ig^^ 
"^  VoQ  Martins,  Ethnograf^iiei  vol.  L  p.  679. 
^Ba  Henen  von  Afiika. 
^  Chapman's  Traveb  into  die  Intoior  of  Sbodi  AftiGa»  vdL  U^.fk'i 


^>-t.- 


»*--''■  .»4t  ^iS:JS.^^T^j?:^Mlt^ 


■■■■  ^ '0/l(Bl^K 

#001  ^^bo9Sk,im&W^ 
has  w^^  in  CQBsidttiMft  1 

of  edible  nioIkpcBi  wiiA  -faitmi  IM 

of  tibe  Damsh  ishnd^  BD&^mt  IWPls^ 

ttie  name  of  kitcbeiMiydd^  ^^ostiil^  l^^ 

I  of  moUuscs  foiuid  in  die  Battu^  irliiib;^ 

of  the  inhabitant  of  the  i^ores  fiom  /^  ] 

age.**    As  soon  as  attentton 

similar  accumulations  were  recpfomdl' 

;H|&^  States,  Brazi],  and  Australia.  r  -     i 

•^.Tlie  capture  of  fish  without  the  use  of  Mii6g:i 

_    ^i^.aet  or  line,  is  an  eveiy-day  occuitodoo  in  < 

^Xlifteen  miles  in  the  interior  of  this  peninsubi,:. 

^u^l||e  jritqggish  streams  polluted  by  the  bodids  of  detAn 

^  ^  *     -      jj^  ^^  ggjj  ^£  ^n^  species  fixim  iS  to  i0. 

^IWNxion^  wending  theu*  way  upwards  in  brodoi ' 

^;^^t0OI^  to  cover  their  backs  wiUi  watei;  so  Utat 

^    '^^SkM  out  with  the  hand    In  Cambodia,  where 

^  i|9t  used,  Adolf  Bastian*>  observed  Aat  the  natnn^lelj 

^     lif^.  river  Tasavai  into  a  canal,  dammed  it  up,  and  I 

It  <off  again,  in  order  to  catch  in  their  hands  the  0sli 

«nteied  during  the  interval    A  Chinaman  at 

iriand  of  Luzon,  was  seen  by  F.  Jager  **  to  do  eacacOjril 

tSbio^    Poisoning  the  water,  as  it  is  practised  in  Soi^^ 

presupposes  more  reflection  and  more  protracted 

nature.    The  process  in  use  in  Guiana  has  been 

described  by  F.  Appun,~  who  saw  the  Cambodian 

dimming  and  draining  in  use  among  the  Indians  of  thai  i 

It  would  evidently  be  a  hopeless  undertaking  to 
one  region  of  the  earth  as  that  which,  by  a  omstanl  * 
meet  daily  needs,  was  best  adapted  for  the  home  of  oar  i 
tens  before  they  were  strengthened  by  thought  and 
tibe  contrary,  innumerable  districts  of  both  coi^inarti^ 


*  See  above,  p.  4a 

**  Vdlker  Ostastens.    Jena,  1868. 

^  lleifleniiidcnP]iilippiiien,p.  74.    Beiiiiit  1873* 


w  Tent  life  in  Sfeerfi^ 


.i=^^^ 


'■'•■^"'-*t£3 


::^S^^^'i^ 


quadniped  ibue,  i 
i  jnqxote)  woe  Ibtesd  to.eatr 
its^GomiBoii  to  all  oilier  JRoljnaiiofti  Ml 
;  ml  the  Maiqtmas  Isiandii^  ^:Jial(mri^l^ 
^^llpifaeie,  n^ieie  pigs  and  dogs  ituie  bKdiifiBitdie^^ 

^  so  Aat  the  Maori  iniist  assuredljr  faiKfO}  1 
:  f^pistuig  vice  befi»e  tib^^  sepamted  ftosscfaa^ii 
ibiffeemv  eveo  nattoos  wfaidk  n^eie  in  iiieiliidnti«Cti 
Jitt|k;  afi  d^  Immitlilang^  a  Zulu  tribe  in  StiiAil 
fasefiomibis  abomination,^  and  among  tfedri 
ft  was  only  suppressed  by  the  chief  Moshesdi.'*    &y 
l^ttdee  to  regard  diis  i»  a  vice  peculiar  to  die  aoi^^ 
Itti  responsible  nations.    The  AustraUaca^  ; 
ie  entirdy  exculpated,  are  yet  not  habitual^^ 
itrnMaoWf  neither  Hottentots  nor  Bushmen  haam  oterJ 
p(dete4  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  tlie:< 
Bbtodulos.    The  detestable  custom  is  most 
tered  exactly  among  those  nations  and  groupi  oiii 
nt  distinguished  from  Aeir  neighbours  by  their  i 
Bsatnre  social  condition,  such  as  the  ancient 
abeady  been  mentioned.    Papuans  in  genendi^ 
liabitantB  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Mmni^st 
Heixrides,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Fiji  group,. aset 
iBSte^  and  yet  as  a  race  we  must  rank  them  as  Uig^iatr;J 


.  ^  ff  The  tame  might  be  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Riipa-iiiiJt^DM^ J 

kevne  maritime  et  coloniale^  tome  xxxv. 

^^  t?hile  athidmg  to  the  bet  taht  cannibalism  was  sttpjiregtolli 

fittmista  Mands  by  the  Tahitians,  Melnidte  conjedtira  liiat4M 

free  from  this  rice^  bat  Gerland  (Waiti»  Anthropdflig^  ] 

^contrazy. 

'  •*  Wait^  Anthropdqgie. 

^'*  Oralis,  Les  Bassoutos.    1859.    Among  flie 

iKets^dnan  tribes,  the  Ba-fiikeng,  or  Ba-bmkeng,  and  tl^  It^-i 

fio  KaJir  tribes,  the  Ba-makakana  and  the  Ba-i 

piaoe  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Thaba-Bosigo^  near  the  acMnrbe^ 

Andiropological  Review.   Api^l^  1869.  ,  ,k  i    ,'^,,j,,o-j 


nA  h\ 


^".i 


^^^5^ 


f^'' 


k  idl  diott  fiuri^  we  leaai4l^ 

of  ntknifli  iriA  €ie  od^^ 
,  bat  octnis  oofy  m  irei^v 
IvrjiBDnricay  wUte  it  is  afaiioit  aitinlf  iiMtf 

beloi%8  to  post  lilies  of  imcectftiii  Ssm^  ^^Bnii^ 
lltt  tminan  societies  in  tibeir  mem  bnbOiMi 
of  this  vice,  and  have  ovefcomeit^  is^ 

B  it  has  latdy  been  admoirtedgid  -  ftal^il 
have  easily  spread  from  one  fiiliett 
l&pir  local  oocunrence  by  no  meaiu  pioves^i 

ic  times.  It  was  also  assumed widite^ntfUblttl 
J^i^ioe  human  sacrifices  were  customaiy,  human  Iktfi  1mmI| 
^^^|te  eaten,  as  if  nothing  had  been  laid  upon  ftealtimi 
■^003x  was  not  esteemed  as  valuable  food  by  diose  ^ 
viji^'tiffisring.  Cannibalism  was  never  associated  wiHi  4 
"lliifeali  sacrifices  in  ELhondistan.  As  may  be^ 
iri|^|i|qpbdl's  minute  descriptions,  they  were  offered  M.*i 

iSi^     Older  to  obtain  the  boon  of  a  productive  luac!raii|| 
;ioe  of  women  and  of  domestic  slaves  on  the  tombs  of  At  1^ 
ii  jpertainly  quite   unconnected  with   BSj&xopo^bBgffm^ 
iTfans  tbe  Ada^  or  ''great  custom,"  of  Dahomey  is 
#n a  belief  in  immortality.    Hundreds  of  men  peridi^ 
40  a  king,  victims  to  the  delusion  that  their  spirits  wiQLiI 
^  Ae  departed,  or  convey  to  him  the  latest  tkii&|p<^ 
irodds'    For  thousands  of  years  the  Hindoos  Imve. 
ftom  all  animal  food,  and  yet  at  the  great  festivals  of  - 
Ifaese  people,  in  a  paroxysm  of  religious  firensy,  were  i 
l^emsdves  by  dozens  under  the  wheels  of  the  idoFs  eirl 
taxy  seif-sacrifice.    Because  Abraham  bound  his  son  iO|i| 
of  Wood,  it  does  not  follow  that  before  Abiaham'f' 
Hebrews  were  cannibals,  nor  that  the  Romans  had  onipt  ] 
the  habit  of  eating  their  fellow-creatures,  because  Pliny  ili 
diat  an  edict  against  human  sacrifices  was  published  iki 
WC  357.    We  may  therefore  assume  that  here  and  diaij^^ 


,  p.  497.    i86i. 


BM.m^wmi 


:.t'^^^fJ 


tma 
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r^ylM^QT'i 


Fvsom^t.  iiioir^ciroad^i^NiKm/lfc 
t^liep  tnitfasjBeem  to  be  iritlm  oiff 

lipe  iieeQ.acGdeiale^  bjr  luusoolicBi  fOt} Ai^ 

f^;lwfii'f  nut  Mental  progtess  mustpeibaptv 

'^^^im^  m  hunua  lodety  siiice  ik»SaoomffMi 

Jhiliel  US  be  warned  bjr  the  ecrois  ?<if  Boddi^ 
r4eoeptive  focta  of  this  descriptioiiy  doedfcd^i 
dduded  multitude  into  a  bdief  ftatjlr 
■■ifil^^am  ibe' course  of  the  histcny  (of  ifiie  nost 
^Mbbaa  b^  the  chemical  constitueiits  e£  tiicir:fi>QA^; 
isltei^iiitdlectual  progress  in  our  da^  i«  pfiloNpibr 
:irip0tments  of  modem  society,  whidi  fiunishes 
}|BOfe  disciples,  and  these  all  better  prepared  thm 
gjseatartrinventions  of  mankind,  hierogljrphic  and 
tiiedivisicm  of  time,  weights  andmeasuxesi  the. 
fielufes^  are  older  than  the  acquaintance  irith  nmm>mk, 
w^  >loae  could  we  ascribe  any  share  in  tbis 
Mosaic  conception  of  God,  the  Zoroastrkm  dual^m^; 
and  Islam,  Indian  legaids  and  {Mosophies,  hayeiiKc 
out  the  aid  (^  naicotks.    During  the  age  of  CUiKii^i 
6M  is  to  say,  during  the  first  three  dynasties^  tiS^i^. 
in  C3iina«    Copernicus  devised  his  system,  GaUledi. 
and  Kepler  proved  it  by  his  laws,  without  coffee 
knowing  its  very  name.    Hence  it  is  more  prudeOt 
lipon  the  obsciire  inquiry  as  to  the  ezcitaUlity  Of  tHir 
fiiculties  by  means  of  stimulants.  .  t  Ziaa'' 

Of  equal  importance  with  food  is  its  preparation, 
smqption  of  raw  flesh  and  &t  is  habitual  6nly  loniteg^l 
IMtoiigh  k  occurs  exceptionally  elsewhere.    Amotlg 
^bwu^  embers  and  a  wooden  ^it  are  generally 
foasdng.    The  rinds  of  gourds^  or  the  shdls  of  wa^ 
as  dnnkiog  vessels,  and  amo^g  Buslunen  occadondfy 


fJLtsJ^-^ 


^dDl  Ak  ire  gel  a  dkai) 
» ivbeii  it  is  saod  of  A  peofAe  ttiit  i 
^i0Mgr  possess  no  eardiOTesid&..    <  ^  .^^^j 
/Ibflddzid  nugr  have  discovered  hcm}^ 

m  variotis  wajnk     Sir  Jolm  Mibfipci^,^ 
I  Cook  saw  stooes  smioaaded  wiA  a  l^p.i 
fhe  Aleutiaiis  on  Unakshka;  bill  f^^V 
^ifii^  of  Eoiopean  vesseb  wiA  irfiidi  the 
JliSeoiiie  acquainted  through  Russian  satiflo*  ':V^,^ 
ilii^ialians  on  the  Lower  Muimy  river^  of  psiSiSStfi:^ 
^jBxtk  with  day,  and  cooking  food  in  ibgm,  B^g^.i 
led  an  hiyentive  mind  to  die  manufitctiire  of  eaidkiii 
tiiie  process  is  better  explained  by  the  aooom^  of' 
Ittior  Gonneville,  who,  in  1504,  landed  <»i.a  Skupfli^ 
jpdbably  in  BraziL^    He  describes  oertm  woodiol  1 
,  losiong  die  natives  (in  whom  D'Avezac  fancies  1 
Bratilfan  Carijo),  enveloped  in  a  coating  of  day^ 
fiom  die  fire.'*^    If  by  chance  die  wooden  bdnrt  j 
from  die  covering  of  day,  an  eardien  vessd  woiddbj 
fnramining  the  site  of  an  old  potteiy 
Indians  on  the  Cahokia,  which  fells  into  the  '. 
Louis,  Call  Ran  discovered  ha]f-£nidied  Tessc^  Ali| 
baskets  of  rushes  or  willow,  lined  inside  with  dqr«! 
Vessel  was  baked  the  fire  naturally  consumed  die  < 
log;    Half-finished  vessels  finom  the  Southern  StaMil 
the  rinds  of  gourds  instead  of  baskets  were  Imed^i 
Hence  the  art  of  making  potteiy  was 
in  America  and  in  the  Old  World,  in  centres  of  > 
unknown  to  us.    From  this  centre  it  may  have 
whole  of  Afirica,  with  the  sole  exception  of  .die 
but  not  to  the  extreme  nordi-^ast  of  Asia,  and  noli 
Straits.    That  the  Europeans  of  prehistoric  tinies  iAi6^^ 


Pieire  Maigiy,  Les  Navigi^jpiis  fnaaigBiHM,    iBAjC 


**  D'Avecac,  Voyage  da  Capitiiiie  de  Gomiefille. 
"*  Carl  Ran  in  tbe  AidiiT  fiir  Andm^dk^  vqL  lifb. 


i2liL^*<-.^^^^ 


itkciPlichsQi  lo  9bd^  ctiief  4i^iiMff 
The  ftltex&flCioiii  of  Ite;  ( 

M^dlOm  to  digestp  wmoos ^abmiiGa^^lA^ 
^^^liCfuii^  greater  freedom  m  tbedK^oe^l 
^  ibt  pvq>amtioii  of  food  gains  greal  impoOmm  ioC  < 
iil^iirterestiiig  fiurt  that  at  Toogataboo^  one  of  tN  J)iiid^1 
laraleilliil  variaticm  in  die  dieannft^fo^^Se^^ 
puied  from  ^  few  indigoious  ediUe  idafli$.f^ 
Mi^t  always  to  note  carefolly  wheOer  the 
Adr  provisions.     This  is  not  done»  for  mstSaoB^  i 
WtapoBSis^  or  many  Malay  nations,^  nor  liyiteo 
ioMdi  Africa.^5    In  the  districts  of  the  Soudaaj 
vidk  salty  but  it  is  brought  from  the  Sahism  hf 
DKgtoes  living  between  the  Gambia  aind  die  Nl^  i 
j^Miia  eageily  as  our  children  suck  siigaiwplmiil. '   11^ 
#TUJL -people  diat  diey  eat  salt  at  thar  ifieak^ifj 
missiooaiy,  describes  the  process  of  evapoiat&ilp  i 
Wiong  die  natives  on  die  coast  of  Congo;  biC 
whedier  this  mode  of  obtaining  salt  was  in  iS8e|i0lM|| 
ment  of  die  Portuguese.^    In  South  Ameriea  Ihe  ^ 
eoast  of  Brazil  adopted  this  new  ardde  of  food 
Europeans,  and  veiy  quickly  recognized  its  valnti::) 
gonians  consume  a  large  quantity  of  salt  wfaidb^n 
wi&out  trouble  from  the  natural  brine-pits  of  diek  "OWi 
Even  at  die  time  of  dieir  discovery  the  peopte  i|^  V 
die  Caribbean  Sea  used  salt  as  money  in  their  <     '  '^ 
actions.    This  salt  was  in  the  brick-like  shape  m, 


*>  Handflchrifteo.    Eigene  Gedanken*  *  QlMtai^Hl^ 

••  Otto  Finsch,  Nfewr  GuineiL  '  ^  - 

**  Waltz,  Anthropologic,  voL  v.  p.  199.  ^  - 

**  Kolbe,  Reise  an  das  Vorgeb.  d.  G.  Hoffimng.  -  *- 

**  Mungo  Park,  Reise  ins  Innere  Afiika'a.    Berlki»  lf^      '^J* 
^  Zoc^eUi,  RdastoQi  del  viaggio  e  miadone  di  Cooga    1^f0^'^ 
^  MaatenkidieJoanuaQf  die  Andiropi  Imtitu^  ^1  ''V3 
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"M^i^. 


^^^-;^:^.;:.. 

^m^"^. 


mm-.. 

.  jtecoraed  fioe  liMr  ijii^i 
^tmaiparait  gafiilciit»:  9iS^-^^am^bi^i 
Kanten  Niebnfar  iqpt^biiti 
1911  tiie  Etqthntes  and  in  a  basSl  «|j 
bj  xQe&  coveted  dianr  iio^:; 
women  in  ^gypt  nboohrer  tfiflttMMJIyii(| 
provided  that  their  &ce8  lemaiocril^i 

says  Geoige  Ebess,  will,  withoiil 
hgf^  and  bosom  to  be  seen,  bot^  oa  ^0[Ms^^ 
.^iielpoped  even  more  indeoorocui  to  moow  iMT'litt^  i 
liu  ^  free,  tiionj^  even  diat  is  caxefiiD^ 
*ie^^pectaUe  woman.4    The  oldest  CS&ristian  "^ 
JSkt  i^pbiion,  for  the  apostle  commanded^wWHinl 
jdmiQg  their  devotions.^    Strange^  enoqgli  Ae^ 
gjplo  wear  a  doth  like  a  cap  upon  ttieir  head%/l 
0^itidtaceA  to  remove  it^    In  nations  of  the ! 
-tUta  aiu>ther  form.      The  traveller  Jagor  toifi 
lAkBe  he  was  drawing  a  little  naked  giil  at 
Phffippine  Islands,  die  mother  angrily  inti 
obi%;ed  the  child  to  put  on  a  shirt,  of  a  k^gA ' 
to  our  notions  of  propriety,  m^t  as  wdl  liav^'li 
with; 7  still  it  covered  the  most  essential  pstt 
manners  of  the  country,  namely,  die  navel 
tants  of  Navigators'  Island  also  it  is  considimd  ^ 
grace  for  this  part  of  the  body  to  be  visible^    In 
i»  considered  immodest  if  she  shows  her  artificilitt^^ 
to  a  man;  it  is  even  improper  to  speak  of  ^ 
.  pictures  it  is  always  concealed  under  thi  dreiSii^'^^ 
wcMDoen  also  considered  themselves  m(»talfy  i 


*  Joh.  WHOl  Heifer's  Reiaen  in  Voidensien  und  laS&OL 

*  Reisebeschreibaiig  nach  Anbien.    Kopeikhflgei^  tff^ 

*  Waitz»  Anthropologies  ToL  L  p.  3591 
^  Diurch  Gosen  zom  Sinai.    1873. 

*  I  Cor.  sd.  5-^  *  Fritsch, Woff^tomti 

*  Representation  of  the  child  in  Jagor^  Reisea  in  dia  T 

*  Waits»  Anthzopologie,  roL  I  p.  3591 

*  W]]h.StridMrimAxdiivfilrAnthropokg|hBb    stfpi: 
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;# Jmn  and  Ckant  because  jfcij^.ipdgeatwttrtiri 

^lijlf  ganii«]it»afiet  IbejAiab^^ 

l|i«(ldQff  punished  wiA  deatb  ariof  aoMitgAKN^ 

fiBMioe  witb  only  an  indk  of  lus  laga 

MM  time  the  scfvice  of  the  ho«ae7Wii9i{ 

Hdted  women.><    The  An^biato  MifisBci^  Jteal 

tibaft  it  is  only  when  iindodied^th^^voiK9B^ey!a|4 

fBcase^y  inay  approach  the  kiog  of  Hie  MaadfagOijj 

£mii9Btone  was  received  by  ^  Qiieen  ofui 

1^ jSoudi  Africa,  when  she  was  in,  astate  of ^ 

ihe  women  of  the  neighbouring  Ktssama  : 

aame  ccaidition  on  fe^stive  OQcasiooa'*;  In 

^KMiifing  is  assumed  only  on  reaching  a<lelescen0%^ 

4Mp4kaial  case,  which  moreover  requires 

limt  the  Australian  women  go  naked  only  after  i^ii||^| 

Fair-akinned  naticms  fed  the  need  of  cloAui:(gii 
than  dark  ones.  The  Africans  are  fully  conscious  < 
of  ihdr  dark  skin.*"    We  remember  readiug  Ik  t 
Bastian,   that  when  he  was  bathing  nearisoi 
Asiatics^  his  own  white  dcin  aj^eared  to  Um  idDiciQfili|| 
meana  beautiful.     Von  Maltzan  also  says  f'Nu^)|{^ 
pleasing  to  me  if  the  skin  was  black,  but  in  fiur  ] 
KepiLsive."  '*    In  like  manner,  F.  Jagpr  describee  \i$i 
Singapoie,  a  black  Kling  from  the  coast  of 


^ff ,GL  Sdiweinfiirth,  The  Heart  oC  Africa.  voL  ii.p.^  ZSQ^  ,  ri^t] 
_^.^pcl^  Sources  of  the  Nile,  toL  L  p.  269. 
^  ;Voyage  d'lbn  Batovtah.    Pari%  iSiiS. 

Id^mqsiy  JoiiKiie7%  Toi  i  p,  315^ 
^iUithrppol^glcd.Institnte;,  vol*  L 


,«i  we  iachs^ 
k  df  Aid  nhffflfiff^  ixt'ii 

Bdbie  tlie  idea  ^wfdStf} 
bdJog,  he  must  have  dilnriniinftli 
\Jjtu6  Ugly.    For  dothiog  wt  «ne . 
sfistbedc  eokotiQiis  expetie&oed  Jm  i 
|;^^,fiir  9s  reverence  for  ^  btentifid.lH 
ti8|  these  emotioiis  promoted  the 
t^ffo^^b^dy  wOk  the  decKne  of  ijgid  mmalmmii 
:::|piie  a  oontempt  for  the  maxims  of  piopAitj^i 
^i^l^liii^  is  first  awakened  hy  the  cohsaooaniesa^^^ 
HUch;  mges  man  to  endeavour  to  increase  ttki 
S^  t^pHKstf  aad  animals.     It  is  notmere  vanlly  i 

^^|i^  to  hide  die  loss  of  youthfol  cfaaxntt^  ferjii^ 
^#/|i^^  a  wish  is  felt  to  throw  a  val  over»  io  ii»^ 
.    #^lpada^^ 
''^'^mAfffsad  the  de^  arises  to  appear  before  i 
fipe^and  pleasant  to  the  sight  as  the  lilies  of  i 
withstanding  all  the  strange  fi%aks  of  the  sense  cifil 
we  have  just  recounted,  the  majority  of  people  haml 
what  most  required  covering.    The  sensitiveMSrJ 
\^  of  ancient  Lydia  is  known  fixim  die  nazrative>^^^ 
CandaideSi  as  given  by  Herodotus ;*7  and  ' 
inodesty  ol  die  female  sex  is  guarded  by  the 
^^^■ifj^tmcBLf  is  told  by  CatUn."^    Among  the  semii^I 
lii^  Palawan  I^ands,  die  women  have  an  t 
i^iSdng^  fining,  or,  if  it  be  done  on  the  qxiC^J 
ij^makes  his  way  into  their  bathing-places.^ 

We  find  traces  of  clothing  as  £ur  back  as  the  i 
period  of  Europe.    Bone  needles  were  dkcovered^ 
PArigord ;  and  a  sunilar  discovery  in  die  stratum  of  I 
alkm  in  the  source  of  the  Schussen,  shows  that  Ihti 
Suabia  knew  how  to  sew  even  in  the  glacial  period 


lib.  L  cap.  S-ra.  "*  Dk  ladiakier  Not 

•  Karl  Semper,  Die  PalaniDselii.    1871^    w:; <<i 
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MKUmiii  or  JE»w^  in 

vagudy  used  ill  liifiiri 


^i^ji  lfdift€fii  Old  Westcfn 


'Bi 


!#liid  in  tbe  Danish  Buddau^  aa»  If  dil^ 


lake  dweUoogi  of 


'ifttaH.' 


H{r)'^..«j>n 


r%li3  ireftving  most  have 
Ite  110  lODg^  be  decided  idiich  triiicr%^ 
wttk ,  disoovefer.     Hemp  is  co^iSsAf  vli  - 
tm&KlioQ  is  indebted  to  the  80<a&ed 
«dti#iioii  of  hemp  was  found  bjr  HiMdoHk  < 
Mtidi^Penic  Scytihs.^ 

'I  A.  Bacmeister  confidentlf  maintatiied  tfiit 
JSiifiA^  J?Mii^  and  iSwM  (shir^  hat^  ^  tt^^^ 
fie%^  frimcvdial  words  in  the  German  Isaagiii^gtl^  ^1 
HtmJt  the  use  of  trousers  first  spread  fiom  NoiOiinfl 
dassical  shores  of  die  Mediterxanean  and  titti 
world    But  even  this  article  of  dress  has  betti 
places.    All  Northern  Asiatics  wear  trousers  aid  1 
hi  the  most  ranote  ages  of  which  we  have  aiiyl 
if  we  suppose  that  in  their  emignitioQ  to 
brought  tUs  novelty  with  them  fix>m  their  wealonaj 
find  the  same  garment  in  use  among  the  IkxA ' ' 
northern  parts  of  the  New  World.     The 
had  one  small  advantage  over  the  old  dvilisdi^ 
they  were  ahready  in  die  habit,  of  manu 
covering  for  die  foot;  these  were  not  sandah^'' 
mocassins.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  Patagonkni^l 
south  of  the  New  World,  abo  use  mocassins^ 
unknown  in  Central  America  and  the  olh<^ 


"  Von  Helm»  Knlturpflamen  nnd  HanstMcpei 

«  See  above,  and  WUhelm  Bter,  Dor  ^ 

^  Lib.  ir.  cap*  74. 

••  Ausland,  1871.    iKsMi/ koerliiidyda4vedfi(tii»i 


^ipn^  extineine  lUHTth  o^ 
0  pttAf  or  where  tbe  sfeeoatof  4i» 
tfaidmessy  md  also  on  tibe  tn^im 
b  jpqplaced  by  l^des  of  aniinais.    Tbm  tln^  ^ 
^*i])d«'  is  used  tfaioae^t  Sbcau  iaid4ai:^^i^^^ 
pXTnitedStates  to  Ae  ^sth  degieeof  htilaA^^ 
l^p^1S^pUorid  and  Sou^^  America  oidy  iQiJeWflP^ 
iBifa^grmiaiis^  who  cover  a  fiamework  of  atato^ll^ 
illB^  Guanaco  sewn  together.47    The  feh  t^  aski 
VrakUtaic  nations,  is  doubtless  of  high  antiqiii^ 
1^  it  has  spread  in  the  direction  of  the  momsoaii^ ,{ 
■'m^^M  ^  ^'^^  windsy  over  die  Sahara,  and  to  - 
0mt^  cS  Central  Africa,  but  it  is  transformed  oil;  j 
||i  afay  tent  of  a  wov^i  fabric^  and  rendered 
Jlly^       style  with  its  domes  and  slaider  diaft% 
fMsik  are  represented  by  the  tent-poles. 

in  ^  lofty  forests  of  tropical  America  Uie 
tribes  are  shdtered  firom  the  rain  by  a  doping : 
shaped  leaves  of  palms  and  odier  trees,  laid  like  i 
the  odien     Wh^i  nations  finally  become  staticsiaqiy 
first  satisfied  with  a  quadrangular  or  circular  .  ^^ 

bound  together  with  basket-work  or  strips  of  badb^^^i 
or  dome-shaped  roof  covered  trith  leaves,  tufts  of  I 
dT  rushes,  completes  the  simplest  form  of  hut 
quoitly  live  in  a  sinjgle  cloister-Uke  structure,  wiAiiiv^ 
is  allotted  to  each  family.    Dumont  dlJrville 
buildings  of  the  Arfaki  of  New  Guinea,  which 
modated  150  people,  and  on  the  Utanete  rivor  in  tbej 


^  Fdlts,  Voyages.    Paris,  1793. 
**  Noavelle  France. 
^  See  the  representation  of  Lapp  sonwer  teati  ghca  ^^$^4 
OeGlobiis.    1873.  '^H 

f  MoQliaiiaen,  vom  Mississipi  nach  der  Sttdsee.  ;:^.^ 

«  Mmter^  Journal  of  the  AnthropologiGal  InstkatCb  voL  l«vj||i^'' 
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[  la  kumul  iogeimil};    TUf  if«i  jstd 
iNi  iiODet  so  as  to  pvojept  ooe|x7aip4,l|i%i 
;ltBfn^  until  tiie  hij^est  stones  aspnMhott 
;lhli|  tbe  aperture  coul4  be  liridlgecl  ofvw  tiyf^ 
Immmtif  on  the  top.    The  tea^  pmi^l^l^i 
>  ||i«  1^  Hum  at  the  top^  show  that  tli$  §gimimif 
LUfniCieekB  must  for  a  time  have  tema|ned  irijl^^p»^| 
^mcsk  "vbeu,  at  a  later  period,  the  Jit«f[i 
Ibr  actvanced  that  it  was  possible  to  coi^tn#. 
Frances,  the  primitiye  fonn  was  retained  tiAudttt^m. 
(9r  iirtistic  taste.    In  andoit  Batqrlon.qpurifittsii^ 
ilil^       and  &]se  arches,  were  made  in  19^ 
^|aq}ei^^  :     , /j    , 

tlli/ffie  timid  attempts  serve  to  malce  mtio^si^i 
Hf  1^  invention  of  the  stone  sdf-suppoiting  jttdki  /| 
KMld  the  Assyrians  were  probaUy  the  fivit  tx^ 
pe<£en^  and  the  Romans  the  first  to  advance  |bQ|Rj|^||||| 
^km  of  door  and  window  ardies  to  that  of  van]ti,a94| 
justify  this  digression  into  the  history  of  ait»wff9g|| 
that  th6se  lEacts  are  of  importance  in  esdmatinigr 
nmk  of  American  peoples.    On  the  Puna,  tiie  / 
Gotdilleras,  we  find  stone  huts  and  stone  tombs^  ift  <1 
Ind^Peruvian  civilization.    Humboldt  ^  nuMle  \ 
viul^  in  the  Palace  of  tiie  AtaohuaUpa^at  OCTamarosfc^ 
tid  the  south,  vaulted  buildings  and  round  arches  M ' 
As  wdl  as  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco,- 
ttescribed  by  Desjardins  and  J.  J.  von  Tsdmdl^  ^ 

'  No  small  credit  is  due  to  the  .Eskimo  for  the 
. M  .,  -f,j: 

**  Rawlinson,  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient 'Woildy  toL  1  p.  ttk  ' 

**  Clement  Markham,  Pxoceedings  of  the  Royal  Gepgr. 
1S71. 

^  Alexander  ron  Humboldt,  Eine  tdsMBSchaftliidl^  1 
Brnhoa.    187a.  -'"'^^     _ 

•'F.voBHeUwaIdh&AiiBlaad,No:4i.   iSyt  ■'^*  *^| 
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.Cook  on  ai 
fflPMJf  we  attempt  tof  I 
io^aiqr  ojF  die 
of  Jat^ude  amxufetti^^i 
giyen^naf  on  lliiri 

iliyftnin.  tbe  longittftdi^  bjif  i 
^ci^ifl^  westwards  deacrib^a  i 
i^il  be  dose  «>  the.  i8oth  mn^/m} 
Jloocne  and  AIa&»  aie  tibe,  j 
;fapiuMPi%  IQ  ii4>oiB  Jdua 
we  md  diat  ^  tii^^rdinr^ 
0im^,  w4fe  vqQqn  el  i 
^^lieii^lx>i]i|iaod  ^limi 
Sw9A  Sen^Mvenevtr  < 
i||i}  fTTi^ip^^  aii4  alqiac^  aaJI  fJUfl 
ep  li^iwefe  g€|>log|ciilt^  J^ 

^iiaii  nol  mrenled  wbenjl^ 
imm  in  the  Pacific,  wjc;  I 
IMnr  b  a  boy's  play^Hag 
p^  even  nmdi  farther  eaa^ 
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hid  aside  bj  flie 
'  vantii^  amoDcf  die  Idndvedi 
Ijtut  other  hand,  the  Fijian^  a  i 
I  cf  the  Papuans  of  New  OoiBil^ 
\to  4eir  island,  bat  thqr  nov^se^^ 
nussiles  into  fiyrtified  plaoe^^oe^ 
I  ivfao  are  thitt  able  to  asrist  in  due 
The  favooiite  weapons  of  flie  im 
vrffiBHT**    The  Tongans  rdeamed  to  use 
pefeneic^bouis  on  die  Fiji  Islands^) 
!^i  .    It  is  eaqrto  see  why  bows  and  anows  w«l«\^ 
^$OiiiiA  Sea  Islands.    The  management  of  Ihciei 
J.|peat  ddn  and  constant  pracdce.    Wheie  ibiffmmi 
^(jlKrage  nations,  travellers  inform  os  that  even  tti^^ 
._  Ihobting  with  miniature  implements.    In  die  httidt  I 
ihe  bow  is  fiur  more  effective  in  the  diase  diaii^^ 
It  Idlls  in  silence.    An  anow  which  has : 
imobserved,  so  that  the  marksman  can  aim  two  6v> 
widKmt  alarming  die  game.    We  need  not  wbudkr^l 
die  tmveller  Marcou  met  hunters  in  New  Madoo^  ^^ 
and  of  Spanish  descent^  who  had  laid  aside  dieir  i 
to  die  Indian  weapons,  which  diey  considered  bdl#>| 
d]«  chase.^    As  a  further  confirmation,  ReinhoU 
.  diat  the  Coroados  of  Brazil  refused  to  exchange  ^hi<|l^| 
arrows  for  fire-arms,  as,  on  account  of  dieir  nobgr  ^i 
weight,  the  loss  of  time  m  loading,  and  the  diffieoi^^ 
ammunition,  the  latter  were  ill  suited  f<Nr  hunting  in  I 

But  excellence  in  the  use  of  this  instrument : 
practice^  a  condition  which  among  savage  natbns  wfl^^l 

>  Waits,  Anthiopologie  dcr  Natiirv€QBCr. 

•  Thomas  WiUiams,  Fiji  and  the  Fijiaaa.  ' 

•  Mariner,  Tonga  Islands.    Edinboi^  tSa)^    '^ 
«  LartetandCkristj,  RcUcpiiaeA^BteMl.    '^.^ 

•  Zetocfafiftf&rEthnoloRie^    1869^ 
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t^pBmPOioi  wii  inevni^ 

But  it  was  Ae  yi 
llMistod  at  die  pi€paiatkm  of  tbtmfptmt^'^j^ 
t%  was  made  of  vanous  vqpetabte  iidN«ii^ 
is  the  baik  and  aUnmiBfli  d[  1i»  M30tlii$i 
warm-blooded  animals  the  smafleit  woif 
death,  and  even  laxger  anmiab  aim 
It  even  dedaies  that  the  eartfa-ealfat[;i 
IfMigMiists  bj  die  pressore  of  dieir  iMsfoMd  ^ 
'  Jliiai^lcs  of  uiaiiy  (»  cuiar^,  were  broiigtit  to  Sa  1 
,  UPV  ^UBd  were  there  employed  in  eqieiimeiits  bfH 
figfsblogis^  Claude  Bernard's   Itflioi] 
IMison  operates  only  if  it  is  able  to  min^  wiA  iiMltl 
imsation  of  nervous  power  in  muscular 
^  SMnceSi  but  ultimately  the  action  rf  hogs  and  ■ 
mA  death  results  quite  painlessly  from  die  grei 
fjbgiDat  of  lassitude,  like  die  stopping  of  a 
clockwoik  has  rdh  down.    When  the  poison  is  fieik  I 
as  laige  as  the  tapir  collapse  after  a  few  stqps.  -^i^ 

The  practice  of  poisoning  missiles  is  also 
Aoomling  to  the  records  of  the  Portugn^ 
J<dofers  in  Guinea,  as  well  as  the  negroes  of  Bio.^ 
poisoned  their  arrows.''    The  Mandingo  negroes  ^:^ 
lie  days  of  Mungo  Park~  and,  acroiding  to  Bei^}i^lk||| 
it  is  even  now  done  by  die  Mandingoes  at  Mu 
White  Nile  the  Moro  negroes,  who  live  near  5^  a 
as  well  as  the  Bari  negroes,  are  said  to  anoint  dleirj 
the  pcnson  of  snakes  or  plants.*^  Du  Chaillu  says 


^  Riduud  Schombiiigli,  ReUen  in  Giayina. 
'  *'  Ansicbten  der  Natar. 
^  Rente  des  Deux  Mondes.    1864. 
**  Peschel,  Zeitalter  der  EntdecknngeD. 

*  Mimgo  Paik,  ReUen  im  famem  von  Afifta. 
**  Globus,  voL  jol    iSf€. 

«  Petherick,  Central  Africa.    1S69. 

*  W.  von  Hamler  Rdse  am'obem  NIL 
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.lOe  iiihftl>itantt  of  &»  A}««ti«B  Mmi^^ 

uAjinlty.  Honce  meatiom  them  jmimjl^^is^ 
Ihe  iBontb  nations  in  the  yiamtf  ql  Im  J^im^0H> 
pmB&s»  of  this  criine.37  Pliny  gi?eft.  m  0iif§0^i 
ivoondsi  and  blames  tbe  depth  to  wlucliJ^mil 
BGODried  m  adding  the  effects  of  a  sarpQi^fil^tt^ 
of  iion.i'  Even  the  Cdts  of  Gaul  made 
expedienty39  as  did  the  Saracens  in  the  nac  qC 

Hus  cttstom  had  therefore  spread  ikcQii^^m^A 
smdd,  wkh  the  exceptions  of  Austafia,  wd^  „  ^. 
IdaiidB,  lAere  bows  and  anows  do  not  e?d9t»  i  9f <^ 
longer  than  usual  on  this  subject  which  we 
veview,^  because  the  suppression  of  this  cem^ 
the  xaxe  mstanoes  in  which  man's  sodal  instioolL 
raised  the  level  of  his  morality,  but  has  induced 
towards  still  fordier  improvement ;  for  the  cnide. 
pfcservation  would  certainly  waziaiit  the  use  of 
A  passage  in  Homer  shows  that  some  natioas 
to  be  adiamed  of  such  unworthy  means  of  deAMiij 
wants  to  purchase  a  deadly  anow-poison  from  Xhn^ 
who^  however,  refuses  it  to  him  fiom  £ear  of  tiie 


"  Akx.  Castiin,  EthnoL  Vorlesimgeii,  p.  stf. 
**  Herr  iron  Brandt,  Perlin  Antfaropologiaa  Sodcty*! 
^  KsmtBchatka.    1774. 

^  Waiti,  Anthropologie,  toL  ill  p.  316.      I^ift^  i 
»  TVtotibm,  filx  fiL  Eicg.  x.  t.  6s.  ^Wf^JBm 

**  Foibigtt,  Haadlm<^  der  alttti  GeogmplA^ 
«•  Hernando  dePii]gar,Cionict.    Vaknda,  iTSa 
<*  Aniland.    On  the  Influence  of  Local  Condftiooi  eft 
«Odbria.L96a    E^jhyra  maat  be  dtfier  ia  spiral, 
.llttAqpoficbay. 
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rtetliedereiioeof  I 

dogs  or  stray  memben  0t  iStm 

taaaatl  piactices  in  ikocltiigm^l 
f  iiiraig  the  Bedocuns  of 
imcomt  a  natkmal  and  &voiirteimq^&l^$kilil^^ 
jflheliiintingtri^ 

jNmed  only  with  the  bow,  the  diog  it  ttetf  iMft  io^ 
fbr  war  in  the  land  of  the  Incas,  by  ibt  ]dbili^Jl 
Aymaia  nations,  on  tiie  tredeia  j^tean  of  "^ 
<lie  Pmuu    All  the  nations  of  the  8on&  Aoybni;, 
idhigas&rsoathwaxds  as  Cape  Hom,  where  Ike  ] 
hnntii^  the  Ikuosa  or,  rathei^  AeguuuicQ,   The  f 
stqqpes  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  Argentine ! 
byiaoe  to  die  nations  of  the  Andes^    Here 
ittxng  them,  have  reached  their  highest  developsweBli^- 
whidi  are  rounded  and  held  by  a  leattter  band^i 
thehead.  Thisistheoriginof  thebdai^acast^^ 
In  the  Gouise  of  time  die  casting-line  was  eren  i 
stone;  the  Gaudios,  or  half-bred  s&qpherds  of 
itill  fling  their  lasso  with  such  dexterity  that  4#  )> 
fence  in  preference  to  a  gun.s*  The  ordinary  8luigip|il| 
by  the  line  and  balls  in  ancient  Egypt    In  the  I 
picted  on  the  monuments,  is  a  huntanan  of 
Pharaohs  whirling  a  Une  with  balls  round  the 
buflbla»     It  need  not  be  rashly  inferred  team 
Patagonians  are  descended  finom  the  ancient 
Elgyptians  straying  firom  the  Phoenician  fleiet 
Afinca  under  Pharaoh  Nika  had  perhaps  reached 


**  Wrede^s  Reisen  im  Hudhramant 

**  On  the  nse  of  the  tolas  among  the  Qoichna  aatioas  J 
Mfirith^y",  Proceedings  of  the  Rojal  Geographiad  Sodetj  % 
of  Jvif  loth,  1871. 

«•  Von Tschndi,  Reisen  in  Siidamerika.  ThsttiieT 
the  allies  in  the  war  against  the  Paraguayan^  comp,  4 
VencQ,  Reisca  in  America.    Breslaa,  1S7S. 

•  WUkinson,  Ancient  Xlgyptianib  voL  iiL,  and  in  L^iM  J 
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tiansitioitf  aoit  JNli9  4PiMM^1 
i4S»  not  siiddai^  liv  mtfit^m^'^ 
aad  heidsBim  fai^g^iMi  iMli  ^ 
|ieiMdcs  oC  ibe  AchaiaiiB  oolf  tiPQKM^ 
i^ttmttsifm^i  axO.  m  the  Oii^^mg^irt^ 
,111^  lier  smtom  to  tiAM&agiom^ 

'l^mgrn  flffe  nop  obserfubk  i|i^;i|fik9L <fi^ 
1^^  aUr  die  cattkJindedjaii,!^^ 

N^  1^  weU  as  aaouHig  tht,  SbUlodca  ji^l  Njiii|^ ' 
^^  a&d  wxms  among  tik^  Kitdi»,  OAliii^jCMMi^:^ 
fpxB  negioesi  who  still  hunt    SdkwiaoB^fi 
ipoog  the  remarkable  Monbuttoos  on  |he  IKNKf^ 
IM|4  spear  as  well  as  bow  and  anowiv  hat>1i^i( 
audi  a  combination  is  veiy  rare  in  negp:o  coioilmaiA  < 
llnfii^  says  Theophilus  Babn^^^  never  fssei  tiMi 
|»|k rfie^t  in  companies  of  6oo  to  looo  fBOim 

Vliipg  of  the  Zulusi  even  abolished  the  five  orivsj 
of  ^  cdd  accoutrement,  and  substttuted  n 
Aiusting^  and  long  shields,  under  ibt  prolectiiiir 
wamon  chaiged  their  enemies^  strildng  theQi/h|cil 
^*  shiMTt  weapon.    The  Hottoitots  and  Bushmsj^ia 
to  each  other,  belong  to  a  peifectlx  dtstinfil:  ftip^ii^ 
tenlots  are  shepherds,  the  Bushmen  hunters^  widi^ 
^  {ona&c  no  longer  use  the  bow  and  arrqwr  li#i#  ^ 
weapon  of  the  Bushmen.    The  Celts  df  Gaul,,fmd  i 
fathers^  had  ceased  to  be  archers  in  the  timti^ 
Tacita&M  i.K>w:i 

To   say  nothing  of  the  Chinese^  it  iiii{^t  be>;« 
objection  to  this  view  that  innumerable  ardieis  aie . 


**  Pretcott,  Conquest  of  Pern,  voL  i  p^  67,  et  seq. 
"*  Pethoidc,  Central  Africa,  vol  I  pp.  9S,  110^319^ 
"Im  Henen  von  Afrika,  voL  U.  p.  115.  ^  kS74* 
^  Qdboi,  voL  tx»    1871. 
*  At  leait  bows  and  anowt  wtn  only  i 
CaaL    StnaxH  Gepffr.  lib.  iv.  capi  4* 


^^ 


J^-  i,x....v^-; 


-.  r^t  iis^^^^teSlVT^Vije*. 


>|iNa» itt its efitefak  Whtenre i^eUt ^%^     ^^ 
^rli^  tof  (rtxange  coimtite  oii  mirijloiic^'ijie4^|^ 
'  IttfiBge  pkxits  and  tbe  stnmge     ~ 
Ihere  had  been  no  geogntphical  i 
Hid  iilants,  an  climatic  xones  wodkt^  1 
«iriaiimaled  life.    He  teas  iavt  lmi^tli^'mam\  ^ 
fet  tfae  seamen  who  connected  llSe  Old  liii  tfitt 
jjSbMOired  diem,  and  thus  deprived  Amefibii  <f  A6 
•qiatate  region.    Since  its  disooverfi  AmeSA  h» 
Hot  ocly  bjr  Europeans/but  at  the  same  toe  I7  aB 
ftoits  and  domestic  animals  of  Einx>pe--4qr  ^i^Mtilt^ 
bailejr,  by  cattle,  horses,  and  sheqp;  and  tihei^ 
aamal  immigrants  have  proved  so  powerfid  ifadlBt.^ 
fliqr  have-changed  the  aspect  of  vhole  re^ob%  aiill 
%t  ditn^te  by  converting  the  wooded  wSdeffteat 
asraiUeland.      This  adds  interest  to  the  inquojr  ib^J 
America  xnight  not  have  been  discovered  from  floa 
our  world,  or  whether  the  Americans  themsdves 
discovered  the  Old  World;  and  also  what 
hemisphere  £Eivoured  such  a  chance     As  these  ^ 
answered  only  by  the  help  of  historical  comparisons'^ 
to  those  r^ons  in  which  sea&ring  nations  haw* 
hi^est  devdopment    The  great  rivers  of  tfa^  <Md - 
'Mi  encouraged  nautical  dexterity  in  the 
shores,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  America, 
map  of  the  vallejrs  of  the  Mississippi,  die 
Plata,  we  are  impressed  with  the  idea  of  an  incalcnlaHlir| 
for  dvilization ;  we  seem  to  see  their  waters 
vessels  and  their  densely  peopled  banks  studded  ^ 
the  history  of  our  own  country  tdls  us  that  it 
days  of  the  Romans  that  rivers  became  a  requisite  for^ 
ticMi  of  dties,  and  that  it  is  only  since  the  empby 
Ibey  have  acquired  their  present  value  as  a  means  -cMi. 
tioa    It  is  true  that  in  ancient  times  great  woisb:^  " 
were  eansed  by  the  presence  of  rivers^  as  fay  ft^^ 


S!':yL£^j*vl>**' V^**i^*'  ^Tpa^ii^^ 


;-;.  -i*.  'Wr---. 


great! 


mijt^-''t''^'-r. -sMif: 


f$M  to  tasoxe  an  enf- 
€oiftsl4itte  becomes  i 

,^i|iM~'aiid  inofe  to  sobsutaiGc^  wcl^jK 

^^Mtaa  of  tlie  increased  fopiBUdm 

:^^m»itm  tint  tke  P] 

'  ^I^^^Ms  lo  Ccet^  from  Crete 

;  '9mBt^     In  dds  way  also 
iiied«l6ng  the  east  OMutixf  Afiica 
t0^^  Greeks  te  Asania,  and  pfobdbd^ -in 
KSm  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  Mosamtwipe 
0«nei8  from  Aden,  Claudius  PtokitiMyi^ 
&0t  of  these  coasts  only,  but  also  of  At 

*  ttaik,  as  now,  were  visited  by  Arabian 
Zaadbar.'  .  Arabian  colonies  subsequently 
liiitttand  Oman  to  the  shore  of  Africa  aa^  is 
Id  a  coasting  vessel  equal  to  that  tarn  a    . 
Gehonns  of  Hercules.* 

If  m  the  New  World  we  wctk  coasts^  of 
witb  a  narrow  strip  of  shore,  backed  by  fiBB% 
wilji  comparatively  dense  population^  we  can 
of  America  only  on  the  western  coast  of  S011& 
boundary  of  Chili  northwards,  to  the  ahoce  qf 
'l»dl  known  that  the  greater  portion  of  these 
a  drop  ctf  rain ;  but  during  the  wet  season  misli 
a  transient  growth  of  plants  on  the  sands  «Bd 
is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  small  coart 
down  tbe  sides  of  the  Cordilleras,  that  agiicultane 
supporting  the  population.    Here  we  should 
fiAeiy  and  coast  navigation  had  been  developed. 
tfiere  are  no  islands  near  the  mainland  to  tntiee 
sea,  for  die  Galapogos  Islands  are  at  a  greater 


m 


>  plol^iiii^iii,  Geogr,  IQm  L  aqx  if«^  ^  Jg^: 
*  PeidiAXteiaMchtederEidlciii^d^ 


'-•'V  ^^i:^'  *  ^i<4i>ft ' 


^^"^^^ 


/^i*j^jiN*^«p- 


r 


^''■\^  indjTctas] 
^   fx  wtamoL    The  ] 
JUands''  was  made  em  m ! 
fym  any  idand  in  die  MedilwaaiMjy 

^    ^       **      d    As  we  must 
Idaads  as  an  ezcdknt 
the  Niew  WMd  we 

^If^  exists  theie  only  on  tihe 

p^aods  along  the  isbundfiii^ged  shoies  pt< 
iptti  Ibnneily  Rnssian  America^  firom  Vii 
pl^ani^s  Sea,  and  in  die  south,  bom  the  1 

:#efia  del  Faega 

:::,im  the  latter  xegion  we  again  see  dial  die 

^Imbitants  do  not  invariably  conespond  iriBlL^ 
liim  abode,  tDiless  the  inhabitants  themsdves^isfe^' 

j^  make  die  best  use  of  the  finrounUe    * 
diem.    The  southern  eztranity  of  America^ 
deft  in  evay  direction  into  islands  and  ramiMt&u^ 
leaders  stretdi  down  to  the  edge  of  die  sesi' 
about,  and  even  cdibri  do  not  dread  iSbemttmf' 
of  eveigreen  fiidisias,  of  impenetrable 
diink,  be  inhabited  only  by  sea-going  jtribiss. 
of  die  present  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fwgo, 
only  repeat  the  words  of  d'Orbigny,^  nam^,  tfait  ^ 
approxiinates  in  sound  to  that  of  the  Pa 
but  to  the  AiEucanian  in  structure.    We : 
ai  inhabitants  of  Terra  dd  Fuego  and 
are  derived  from  the  Patagonian  (xr , 
as  the  two  are  dosely  allied,  and  some  genuine 
certainly  to  be  found  among  the  Fuegians. 
a<e  hunters  and  do  not  possess  even  die 
to  cross  a  river.     The  Araucanians  are  also 


f        \V      •Ttadid^NeiiePiobknie.  *  Hiit.  aik  |||? 


ibatdiei^dimeoti^ 

f%  Island  to  the  Aka^  ^" 
1^  Redskina^  widi  distinct 
t  of  die  New  Worlds  tnaanucfa  l» 
v^Sm^ii'^  to  that  of  Norway,  aitd 
i  own  hemisphere  as  bold  seanm. 
Iliiepoiiited  and  really  apt  lines  of^ 
'^im:woea&f  been  praised  by  Gsditi  At 
'  ^^bm  of  fif^r-three  feet  in  Iengdi»aiid 
^  It  is  noticeable  diat  aoutk  of  tibe  J^^ 

rpbeie  the  coast  loses  it  ioiA&skiism^^ 
tf  ancient  Peruy  only  the  rudest  boats  aii ) 
li^&  conversely  from  Nootka  Sound 
Igfioacli  die  continent  of  Asia,  die  ttiatil  i 
tion  of  boats,  and  their  management  diei 
among  the  islands  of  what  wasfi3imeify  ] 
by  die  Thlinkites,  there  are  hunting  boats  J|| 
build;  these  baidars,  as  they  are  diere 
for  a  single  person,  and  have  dosed  dedk%  soil 
leli^  which  the  boatman  covers  dosdy  widi  his^ 
tiivances  have  been  imitated  as  fiur 
The  coast  tribes  frrai  the  Straits  of  Juan  de ! 
Idands  are  quite  distinct  from  the  so-called  red  1 
east  ctf  die  Rocky  Mountains.    It  is  uncectihi  J 
grated  from  Northern  Asia  in  andent  times,  tl0, 
their  nautical  skill  from  their  Asiatic  ne 
knowledge  of  it  as  far  as  Vancouvefs  MaJodL 
to  be  admissible,  and  all  that  is  certain  ^t 
Goi^ned  to  the  fiords. 

It  is  immaterial  to  us  whedier  Asiatic 
cutaire  spread  along  die  north-west  coast  of  ^ 
Stndts  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  for  bodi  were     J 
of  the  Mrdiem  part  of  America,  idiic^  pf 


:m^^^^^^^ 


EB»»  attmdiiDd  die 
Itti^^biie  of  tibe  Romam 

mOan  fiom  Oe  U«ttAlMMMI 
0ifed  bcr  farmar  greatDeai  Jlol 
'lurtxwri  bill  Ho  thccaBPOBmrtif 
,  wfakh  to  the  L«iiriaii  JAj^^ 
'iKqmge^  ii  mUe  fiom  Ibe  BMcnir 
rdee&tories  atnactod  varioui  nilioBi 
tlie  odicr  in  seeoia&atiipw    fltfoit 
eren  Ae  Celtic  veotiiied  out  ii 
IIbhow  that  Ae  Nordunen  wbo  finfc  Jnided^ 
Mtiqaities  of  Christian  times  timo^l 

;  of  pious  Celtic  anchorites.         .  v       i;;^ 
\  portioDs  of  continents  iriach  haite 
r  ittaialand  bjr  the  subsidence  of  the 
I  of  islands  in  shallow  seas.  We  m 
^|| Hie  Old  Worid,  between  Southern  Asia  «aA 
'^^ffi^  bound  together  until  the  land 

l^iijbteiived  into  the  Sunda,**  T^tyij^^  im^  M^ffhiPfiii- 
^ISieae  tiie  Malays,  a  race  eminent  finr 

^^  ocean  to  a  distance  exceeding  half  the 
l^^iiMlPtlit  spreading  in  the  Pacific  as  fiur  north'as  tlKa* 
yii|Eii  Islands^  to  Easter  Island  on  the  easl^  and 
^^^|iir  Zealand,  while  in  the  Indian  Ocean  iSsutf 

Where  Asia  approaches  so  neat  ii 
^idie  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  is  nanowed  imo 
^'^#ie  Gcedan  archipelago  is  the  remnant  of  a 

If  die  two  continents.    These  islands  tmiaed  a_ 
|^;ii  nantical  skill  but  Iqr  the  Phoenicians  of  j^ 
jaftiquitjr.     Their  colonies  and  markets  exleadfl^ 
^      i  the  baans  of.  thie  Meditenanean,  in  the 
^MlOi^  of  the  Don,  and  tiuoug^  the  Red  Sea  iaa 


.r» 


PsmM,  Nfoe  FmUsne  dsri 


■  5*^4 


*%rt*^ 


.wm-m' 


I  «e  must  not  4 
L^4idBr  nwJtTMitioii  to  i 
jpoMoning  of  tbar  ai»Oi>»> 
ibIiagiBge  was  a  dialect  of  thgt  jof  ^ 
l^mi  then  conquered  die  so<aPe4 
hatf  of  Poxto  Sioo^  and 
into  Haytif.  ivfaere  scsaie  of 
nonaxchiesy  and  tbe  oldar  ^^«^Hi|Hiri_ 
\-i6t  the  countiy  on  the  eastern  siMe   i^Ulii 
were  forty  feet  in  l&ig^  and.  1Jn^m|1 
r  a  Spanish  cask  (pipa)  lying  ciusawi^t/ 
.  and  wexe  moved  ather  by  cotton  jni3i|« 
pl^ane  set  by  a  singer.    They  nmst  SMII  N^^ 
I  for  Thttcydides  tells  us  bow  the  <lie«ls  ^ 
to  tbe  same  trade.     Piracy  is  in  fter  wii^i 
;  from  the  development  of  natikMEial  ' 
i  customs  have  remained  extreme^ 
r  Oinna  eentuiy.   Many  of  the  renowned  Bn^lpdii 
'^§fA  discoverers  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centams  ^ 
Mi'^0ff  the  Dutch  West  Indian  Company  was  fUi  l^^'l 
jpefits  to  its  shareholders  only  because  their  s^vl^ 
iigimish  galleons.    The  customs  of  war  at  tibat  iSni^ 
jT-.^^llfeJed- piracy.  *  ':  :;^ 

%i'^^mc  as  the  Caribs  became  pirates  where  die  ^ 

to  the  South  American  continent^  so  wt'\ 
^^ti^ffslfy  civilized  people,  namely,  the  Yucatecs,  at:  i&^^ 
^    i^abtL  approaches  the  shores  c^  Central  Ameiica.    "^ " 
isjified,  no  piracy,  but  Columbus,  when  on  his  founSi  ^ 
llg.froin  Bay  Islands  towards  the  coast  of  Ho 
i^gpdtng  vessel  from  Yucatan,  which,  if  it  kept  { 
f/lK^raBe  at  least  400  miles  before  reaching  the  neBl«l|.  I 
:^:wtm&l^t  feet  wide  and  as  laige  as  ^a  ffiii^f^ 


i,i^  Hii  lugert  boftti  of  the  Antfflei  were  built  In  Jamitef  ^ 
itegd^andda^liBetiBi^^   Beraaldet,  lUyoi  GalcdL 


rH;^»" 


^-.  -^rf^'  "j^sSr '  --: 


off  tikQ», 
fbt  Soodi  Se^y  ^9iii 

la  ibit  ioc<wdi4Pf . 

l^-^ffCQ  noftr  land  ttre  €iU^siiiie])^>j90%^ 
t  notable  cases.    The 
LoatiTesmtheaits  ofsaaiiigApf 

to  the  absence  of  a 
i  siidi  as  that  of  onr  Ncr&t  9ck,   Si 
saoe  has  drrdoped  &r  mote  alps%  It 
[^OldWoikL    If  we  sum  up  die  iiidniiM  ; 
i  nations  of  America,  the  Meikns  astf 
[^iime  of  the  Incas,  as  if  tbcy  had  hem 
of  apart,  the  two  together  wo^  s(|l 
of  a  civilization  as  we  see  in  Blgyplt 
fi  file  earliest  of  which  we 
the  American  race,,  even  in  the  distlfets: 
at,  had  not  attained  a  maturi^  in  Hm 
!:i^  Ihat  of  the  hig^iest  local  dvilizatim  of  the  OM: 
^ttJMWand  years  before  Christ    But  let  us 
t^ipoo  &&,  discoverers  fiom  America  had  comk.^ 
pSiBid^ed  saOing  vessels  and  with  the  ooimp$m  te  ttfel^ 
^'*^      -^  scarcely  have  found  the  waters  on  the 

Oftr  continent  occupied  t^  better  seamen  diwl 
"the  ELohishs,  or  Thlinkites,  of  Nortfa  Aoifiiiii| 
Acan  they  would  probably  not  yet  hipili^ 
^^lloemdan  shq)s  of  Tarshish,  but  perhaps  trading  |^ 
i^^ili^tcm  Yucatan  to  Honduras,  or  ships  sudllGg^ 
pirogues,  and  maimed  by  the  pirat6S  tf ; 
%boin  Thuqrdides  speaks  in  his  first  book. 


I  wRnr  flBPK  OB  IK-^ 

I  me  tm^papii 
and  MartmAIoMilllllNEfi^ 
had  been  hd^  te 
^Wid  ad',  8o  fliat  ia  fewr  ^  i»t' 
'^opened  it  after  Ip  Ae 

The  dde^  Vbukm,  aeft^yifi^: 
le  to  Ae  tcmdMaetf^  aiiiWBi^l^lil^ 
i of  hb heart (elcoowtt  «M^ 

r  aDowed  the  comae  to  it  a$av44i^f0 
^^^tidq%  October  iidi,  the  coial  i^^ 
rjpeat  Alexander  too  Hanibbldl  hm 
of  coone  not  taken  plao^  die  4^U^ 
,  and  the  I^Mutittds  woidd  baire.pedfillpl 
/Ifilead  of  Centnd  America,  io  Otat  but  for 
^liaitin  Pinron^  hear^  the  New  Wbild 
,  dSfieient  edinognQ)hical  ficatmes.^ 
I^f ;  ^:^^.Bitt  in  reality  it  made  no  difference  t^m^ 
V  itoit  sighted,  for  even  before  the  dkoaiftxf  the. 
-j^  bf  the  Spanish  oolcmbts  was  tolenUjF  jf^' 
^y^lBslribation  of  the  predoos  metals.    For  aa; 
'^aiw  die  golden  ornaments  in  the  ears  and 
^liaM  Lttcajans,  he  endeavoured  to  ascetiain  IteLI 
s;^^;^^^  precious  meud  had  been  procured.     He  jil^| 
"   Vldand  to  island  as  &r  as  Cuba,  goii«  ^"^\. 
jfp^  and  when  this  direction  did  not  satis^^htt^l 
tiie  sontfa-east  till  he  came  to  HaytL    Heic^ 
had  been  sptead  over  die  Antilles,  he  fooaiikd 
iiient    Much  has  been  written  of  ibt  Spanish^l 
7lid  diqr  not  followed  die  traces  of  g^ 


ar^". 


,  ToL  «.    ife^  M 


became  SpuaAmiilm 
as  prodnce  gold  and  njAw^i 
that  have  takcft  sootia 
t  er  profitatde  €atfe4ieedhf 
i  M  itiaiige  tfiat  tbe  Spaoiaids  ,lMi|' 
iKiBir  W<»ldior  two  bandied 
iia  tfeasures.    CUSfemia  irM  ft^l 

there  theksddiera  kq^.iN^ 
^<lie  lapackm  Comantsbes  a^d 
gnessed  that  they  were  iii.tbe  fOMllt^ 
Ibey  had  so  long  som^  #  j;i|i|i 
epD^foit  in  the  fact  that  tip 
j^ll  ibne^  and  vacated  it  <Hi]^  A  j%ir 
plilittEy  served  as  a  trumpet-ca]I,  to^  dtmi^ 
.l*%iib  vorUs  to  the  Saaamenta    Had  ti|e 
i^flil^t^ovtxed  at  the  close  of  the  sbEtsentb 
\^$i»  camse  of  the  woiid's  histoiy  wifjj^ 
dSltecdpa    California. and  Australia  m  die 
.{UPepent  day,  that  die  local  distribo^  oC. 
i  existence  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  d^ 
,  qr  in  the  soil     Gold  alpoe  prompted  ^, 
I  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  ..  ,.^  ^ 

'Australia  was  affected  as  waS;  CaU&mia. ,  ^^^ 
Jipttd  in  the  British  Museum  has  unejipecied^  ' 
^Igpidtoguese  visited  a  northern  pcnnt  of  th% 
^^^17.    After  them  the  Dutch  frequently  read^ 
^%pfftfaem  coasts,  and  on  two  occasions,  the 
^Mm  part  of  the  world  is  still  often  caUed  lff»i 
t-^m^  se^ons  were  to  them  what  the  United  " 


Discoyoy  of  Anrtialia  ^'^. 


-   vWi." 


-mmmsi^^ 


•   »i>h 


^  to  1 

iMmiximtA  lias  Hreqaes^: 

I  of  loinciil  tmnw^yv 
g^oBMy  on  tte  €QhM0!i 
:  dimatic^  aQiie%  bal  Am^lQiipit': 
(indUoiae  zones  mwfaicb1|i^( 

of  law  as  of  histoj^  iprl 
jAirtiidi  the  qpedes  fint 
,;^^:;^il»p(l^^  of  the  npockBfjmi  oa 


'^■"dfutiiihi^.: 


t   X*"^*^ 


^^y 


V-  :-:■-  iOi^  " 

TIL— 4aRItIA<»  AH]>  PimpAli  a 

^;^^  geneiatioii  of  sucoessoi%  whkti  « J^ii^l 
pigpose  of  aoaxriage,  can  only  be  effected  ajlp  f 
<|f  jexual  maturity,  which  is  ceached  somewkfit  4 
tms  tiban  in  the  male :  in  Northern  Eiuope  iti|,f 
aiid  seventeenth  year,  in  Southern  Europe  r^ 
wann  countries  the  recognised  charactCTt,^— 
SfcHj  in  Egypt  in  boys  (tf  twehre  to  fifieen^  aii^^ 

^"4$!^  jMirteen  years  of  age.>     Klnnsiiige^  ^dbo 
"  ^^wxiage  (tf  <»ie  of  diese  childish  Googte 
^  *       of  fipom  fifteen  to  eighteen  yeapi  idli 


^'m 


lymUm 


Of  the  turn  k  Hit  liMiw 

WluGII  fWiMlql^j 

tiievideoee  Of  tbe 

;  lieMliai  us  diat 
,  ^lAmys  to  be  tiaoed  to  die  teri^pi^ 
^iM»  ainoUmg  sentunattdT  tiioii^i 
jNMflt^  ittd  that  eveiy  sdn  of  a  soyil 
:  M  Us  most  uxvdeialS'^MQq^- 
^^"^^IjiMjr  and  jealoaqr  e8tai«e  te  cUihi^^ 
%       F^s^diy  is  kss  widMf  apraadf  ' 
"""^    %Hh fte  coiBmiiiilty  of  imes  4rif  the 
tacywas  pfescribed  as  a  ww  «(<&e 
Hakbar,**  and  foimeilj  ceitam 


*^l^^:^^ 


»  Danriii*  DcKeol  af  liiBi  iroL  L  >  aM 
*  Ibid.  ToL  i.  pp.  3C94-306$^ 

BXftTlia* 
Number  of  CiMti  VUb» 

35,560  Racehones      •••  •-      997  ««* 

M78  Greyhoundi  •••  IMit' 

Of  looi  Cochin  China  diidcent  hfttdidl»  dilvi  liMiK^ 
"  Wddcer,  Baa  nnd  Wadmhiiai  d«  Sdtfddt 
icgiBteit  of  Halle^  in  the  caae  of  fint  births  tkts^ms^\ 
l^dii  snd  in  the  genealogical  pocket'cakodar  ofl 
UMBft  were  116  mak  births  to  too  leaalc^  whUe  hiiiift^ 
j^  aatBeiical  proportion  k  106 1  im  T^i^ll 

,  ^MQmaS;  Oti&adktL  ^ 
^^7p^&rai.KcMeltAittlnia|Koi»«lE^    i$glkh:.-.\tii 


.mp-'^m^^:^ 


"^w^mkim-.,^ 


I  tenidied  bjr  moteH 

l^lftjUveB  irfio  are  pRMWid- 

Qtlf ,  tbat  ibe  iiitetBfi^ 

1^  diMEeh  faiou^  :i]p  j 

rAaHiericaii  gchoha^  Lenii 

^woik  on  tfie  tetnitf' iiis6lt 

^#ui  X39  different  langttQE^  dbiril^^ 

Asiatic^  Ifialaj,  and  Sttit>pMli 

piils^Kc  eqje&nt  Moqpui  tiittka  il 

l^i^jlrce  die  veil  which  dlnxub  4he 

^4lttt^  Ifae  Mongdoid  people  lOf  A«ia/ aWHfj 

^l^ljodia,  among  the  aborigines  of 

^li^y  fimciily,  we  find  a  system  of  naiMSifiM^ 

^|||j|bN%  differing  fro^  31ie 

::s|poe8tor  or  ancestors,  if  diey  are  of  the  .sai 

^^itti^  other  die  name  of  biodier  ot  <rislttr|^ 

^  jpembeis  of  die  pievious  geneiatiim  fitditt% 

'  JlK^  sons.    A  man  will  dierefare  iMgDMi^ 

only  all  the  sons  of 'his  fadier,  but  also  ail  die^ 

hioihcr,  and  all  the  grandsons  of  his  gveatplde^^ 

as  Jiis  sons  not  only  his  own  duldien,  but  affi^^ 

bsodierB,  all  the  grandsons  of  his  fediar^  bcodlaiK 

*  jrandsons  of  his  great  unde.    The  di^bto:< 

^  oootxaiy,  he  speaks  of  as  hb  nephews  or  Hie 

JUbi  mother  as  undes.      Ccmvefsely,  a  wooiall 

Ittodiery  not  only  her  parent^ but  alsoher 

as  die  daughters  of  her  grandmother's  sisl 

of  her  sister,  all  the  grandchildren  of  hm 

great  grandchildren  of  her  giandsdodiei'^  sis 

diildren;  the  children  of  her  brothet|  on  diar 

joephews  and  nieces.''    But  we  most  not  Ibqlet^ 


^  **  litems  of  CoDtangiiiiilty  and  Affinity  lA  te  SiliiiMtl 
**  Ltfitsn deseribct cutOtSkf  dui  tf^mW^Wi^^''' 
'Mmm4m  lAuvagei  a]iiM]iuiii&    VJ2^  *    ""^^ 


W. 


y>i^^'j^ 


^*^- 


.i«$»*««v#i- 


>  J8  to  a  ff^HKt  CS|i^llj 

;  from  tiie  bet  Oat  a^dqri^^ 
jiarioiUk  tbe  DiETida  of  Xl^  j 
C^q^)eech  distifigtiish  pecn&r 

r  be  any  allusion  to  sexual  pioqN^^^ 
I  gnndson  of  his  great  unck  htt  scp^  ^P^ 
I ^^eat gnmddaughter  of  1b»er  gnf^00^^f^^ 
^noteworthy  that  of  iflie  jda^Anici^jail 
lloigui^  two  <»ily  have  no  qpedSc 

de^guates  die  brodier  of  her  fan^NH^  j 
^;jker  sister,  as  her  brother»*in4aw,^  so  Aat  ia;^|| 
flosses  no  community  of  wives  anm^  hp0f3^N|bii 

'  '  of  husbands  among  sisters  odsted*    It  i$^ 
l^l^ie  most  primitive  stage  which  jhave  Ae, 
Aous  mairiage&    Neither  ccHild 
exist  in  those  races  amosig  wfaopi  . 
i  child-bed,  was  customary.^    Moitove^  i 
f|^  all  die  languages  in  which  die  tides,  &I 
^viiitiftwt^  to  the  various  members  of  die 
'  ijbedier  diey  are  descended  from  a  common 
^j^l^id,  or  more  remote  d^;ree,  have  proper  BAiii|ei^ 
^^  elder  or  younger  brother,  or  fothefs  brc^hiar>|l^^ 
^^Jl^Winger  sister,  or  mother's  sister,  it>  evident  B||| 
(i3|^3^nee  of  consanguinity  that  is  denoted,  but  tbe  i  '"^' 
y;l§!g|eiations  and  the  rank  in.  the  fiunily,  bectta#J 
^ilO^ve  important  consequences  in  domestic  * 
,iiie  superior  dignity  of  die  elders,  and  yet  mocej 
ISflS  imperative  duties  of  **  vendetta."    It  is ; 
-  ^  flial  die  aborigines  of  die  present  United  Stiittef 
guiiiaiy  wars,  and  concluded  fomud  treaties^ feode^ldlPI 
ma  to  bestow  upon  the  other  the  tide  of  l        " 
dUer  brother.     In  other  places  die  descadantti'/<f^ 
r^fuiicestor  or  ancestors  formed  a  onpoiation  re 


>  llcngsii,  Systemi  cf  Qwwangirinit^ 


a£-u^^iii^fet^ 


j^^^m^-mii. 


fits  tliebdBnpp.iif. 
Lof  tbestrideii 

Winwood  Keadc^  uteldMlt: 
kitf  Western  Africa,  yet  wqft 
t  ;t9ie  jiqdieir  is  legwded  as  bdr 
^^ili(^  of  Fernando  Vo,  tfae^fiBt  ^* 

L  of  adultery  is  pqnisbed.  bf 
^mWest  AMc^if  a^4u^gtiio(SB 
L  £0111  the  tribal  comiwimity 

,  Who  are  examples  otuiw&st 

to  live  together  9s}xqKS^jm& 
t  higher  motives  tbim  Ijie; 
them  togetheL'''    Jm^ij^i 
^it^ed  Indiansi  '<  They  are  all  fajg^ 

wives,  though  the  Caribs  alofieJM8# 
,  i^on  than;  the  whote  €omimiiiit|r 
individuals  in  puUic."    At  anoAir  J^M^ 
I  wwian  who  poisoned  hersdf  llttij^^^^ 
vow.    Uncertainty  witfi  regard  to 
^^  the  heirship  of  nephews  in  ttiose  jasisijBi 
;  of  die  male  child-bed.'.**    HeociQ^  vaafiL 
preference  of  the*  sister^  childngpt 
_^     ,r  heir,  and  the  reverence  for  themol^ei'a; 
l^tlNS  ^^^egarded  as  a  sign  of  con}t]^ 

M  no  other  suitable  glace  may  be  fom^  W^l 
^  iMie  to  add  that  kissing  is  not  eveiyiriMe  Ilia 


j^liv'ftmgeAfiics,  pp.  48-61.    1S63. 

£j^  Xsfitaa,  Bfous  del  isiivages.    Chiilevo^  Nib^^ 


^  21  OiIbooo  anititda    1741*    "nitis  wm^} 
'     Ififtelity. 


vw; 


r^^:» 


^j*".^ 


piit  of  ilic  woM-^' 
\  citfier  for  1180  oir  1 
Even  anioii^ 
'  possesBkm ;  birds  iecm.  id  I 
Otqr  have  builL    A  moiiki^  ^<<^^1 

Londoiiy  and  iriikli  httA 
to  open  imts^  atwsjrs  hidtiig  k  in 
noidd  he  alloir  it  to  be  toodieil 
t-lfoBixnaduk  dogs  of  our  cMu$  wH/S^ 
and  evident^  bebave  as  fwpidfiti 
ivbo  spent  msnj  yesrs  wSMOg  fht 
US  diat  the  pxopertj  of  tbe  jodrndttfl:^ 
;iy|ber  inhatutants  ot  bis  fanf^     Mi 
[  erf*  rights  erf*  property  even  itfi 
PlbMiog  tribes  always  rq^ard  the 
„^        I  tribe  eoUectivdy.    TheBrasffiantfi 
%megMM,  mouidains,  locks,  and  treei^  aa  - 
^^4tptt  between  two  hoides  of  uie  Botocnooti^  m^ 
^ilf  Wied  was  present,  was  die  consequeaos* 

I  tribe  oi  the  hnntiog-f^roond  of  j 
rjiotlfalians,  whom  ethnology  was  woiil  to 
pll^  most  degraded  people  propertj  in  soB 
•i^ll^etfy  xeQ>ected.    Benilong,  a  native  df  New^ 
^^^iented  Goat  Island  firom  his  fiithei^  and 
-  ^1^  a  fiiend.'9    Divisions  of  die  inheritance  ^Nriiip 
He  owner  occur  among  them,  and  the  ij(^ 


>>     M  pi  joembnim  iiiplt»  ni  com  to  padt^  ttBo  ssl»| 
^|italia^  Ueoemcfat  der  Zw61^^ 
.>*  Buwin,  Descent  of  Hai^  voL  i  pw  44* 
^'|,.  #Aaslaiid.    1872. 

*  1^  Haithit,  Ethnegriplu^  iroL  L 
J»  Eiist  luudi  BiasilieiL    iSsoi  *    ^  '^^ 


■-^m^ig^mm, 


W^^f.-^-i--^^- 


^'^mmi 


»U^>."i 


:0tm  few 

I  IttiKiiis  of  North  Anittiet^^M 
r^SiKbtto,  tSlaw  Ai&t  dAiSi 
feMrtg  826  the  cBsplojfiulMsiifil 
the  aid   of  his  j»lolii'    «3i'| 

'^llf^aM^is  moie  ofder  and  «itho^^ffijitf1k 

^^ifehshl  hsve  been  writuig.»    A^kO^jM^ 
^li^fitvoiiiably  of  the  Noitfi  Aine^ifelif 

plWe  niler,»  he  says,  "thcf  CDJ^fH^^i 
^^lligiitted  govcmmcnt" 
Uii  ^'fistoral  tribes  are  usually  found  mipf  J 
tte  fodcs  generally  belong  to  a  dlini^l 
te  other  members  of  his  tribe  In  ^ 
hjf  fbimer  flock-owners  once  md^^ldettli 
pimrished.    In  the  ncmfaern  parta  dt  l3i^  1 
k  Southern  Afiica,  great  national  m%isil^^ 
ftt^  peoiliar  to  pastoral  life;  the  hiildlf 'of  1 
O^ntiary,  tells  only  of  the  invasions  of  T 
bto  the  civilized  territories  of  prosperous  ] 
HiOkaA  should  desert  their  former  dwellii^  ^ 
wmider  over  vast  regions  of  the  woifd,  % 
i&uif  are  accompanied  by  flocks  yiddmjg  At 
OKI  the  march.    Cattle-breeding  on  steppes 
<if  abode..    When  nations  become  stationary  iitiii 
mences,  the  desire  for  slave  labour  at  <»ioe  i^ifa^^ 
fiq»port  themselves  and  their  families  onJ^^lgr^ 
can  find  no  employment  for  bondsmen  m  tb^  j 
^iierait  even  where  fishing  is  practised,  fyt  Jat^l 


»  El  Orinoco  ihMtuda 


weie  k^iMl^  i 

Om  liaflt  daoi;''  be  Ifa^ 
t.H   Before  eveij  gteet  i 
^^H^  teied  feddi  Is  at  lieii4 1 
upoa  as  he  leasies  Us 
0is(sx  creatine,  he  tskes  as  Vba 
pp^  the  q>ot    If  the 

,  is  increased;   if  It  00$,  the. fttisli^;^ 
u««  •. 
||b  all  parts  of  the  woild  timmhtfmj 
It  k  not  smprinhg  that  irap||ilg 
lites  fribich,  fidliQg  red  ho^ 
rj;^>0lioxiit  which  fell  near  Chiomiosto^^  or,; 
liilNxrtant  spot  in  the  myfhologicsl 
;  lleri<^n<!^  was  worshq>ped  hy  tfiem  as  i 
OmeleactU  and  OmedhuatL*^    Thebhu^ 
of  worship  of  Mohanunedans  in  Meccay^ii,^ 
hof^Hj  at  first,  but  very  soon  to  have 
0S  die  sinfiilness  of  mankind.''    It  Is 
lie  fetish  worship  of  the  pre-Idam  Amh% 
liow  built  into  the  Mosque  ci  Omar  at  Je 
the  pr(q>het   heavenwards  and  then  fdl 
b^yvers  in  the  air.^  Owing  to  other .coHec^tieiaii 
{^lalUcdiaped  stones,  which  are  perhaps  stejg^;j 
log  out  of  a  row  of  basalt  coluBln%  are 


M  Palki,  Voysgei.    1793.         .    , 

>«  Globus.    Jnmxf,  1873, 

'  *W^*"i  Gvlncse  Goad-TuiA^Sil 

>•  J.  G.  MHUer,  Anotouiiid 

w  Sepp,  In  tin  AflgisBL  2cltai^  u 

»  &ieftda»  N«di  sod  mmJaij^ 


^f 


'^Wf^yrcfveaixm  the  8lc»]r.{kt; 
mbjed  for  a~  ta^jH^.^y 
Scfaill^  ifould  ^KMUf^ 
i^i^own  them  tbat  their  hm 
''  I  it  may  be  said  duttift.WM 
jm  a  motive  for  the  flq^  of 
have  been  more  natmal  to  wpgqiff 
f^fdber  maiden;  hence  it  b  veiy 
i^eiacay  the  same  intexprebOioiis  to  Ji^pi^i 
r£3iam  in  North-western  Indiaidafee 
i^'flioon  is  inflamed  with  love  fiir  bis. 
ashes  in  his  face  as  a  maik-  of 
;  liason  the  moon's  disc  is  q)otted.f^ 
,^aiin»  which  they  r^;axd  as  feminine, 
,  the  moon,  with  soot  whai  he  presses 
i^lkabitants  oi  the  Isthmus  of  Darieit^, 
jo<alled  "man  in  ^  moon**  was  g^tf. 
iie&» 

ITbe  action  of  myth-making  must  in  thecoipii^^^ 
^^^ripb  writing  was  not  in  use^  have  entin^ 

of  any  form  of  nature  worBhif:^  ^; 
to  deify  the  same  power  under 
it  widi  an  anthiopomorphoiis  sha(MS<  ^^ 
^reason  diat  among  Aryan  nations  so  isf|gg 
party  and  tbat  the  functions  of  the         _ 
'fcpresen^  under  so  many  forms.    But  ifj^- 
leates  a  craving  for  a  Supreme  Beii^  to 
it  sooner  or  later  be  subordinate*    For 
^:' iS>Ie  diat  a  people  undeigoing  intdlectual 

'  jietsevere  in  worshipping  the  sun,  for  soon  or 
|g  idse  the  doubt  which  was  expressed  by  tibe  /~ 


.j^  Hooker^  Himakyan  Jonznal^  voL  IL  p.  2761 
*^  Dttflil  Cnmi,  HiilocisvottGiMiad.    S^^ 


pLTUIV 


iJllDesiiii 


^<^'n^- 


I  tptnti  mtdi  ovif  < 
I  and  at  (mee  nbAMi^ 
^wStBCB^  of  natiM  is  of -fitffe 
of  iiaiiofis^    Wlieai  mr' 
beea  imestfed  ia  tfi^^ 
J$|kiiieiiitativ6  arts  ardiicafl^ 
pdMcadoiiortfaeih]^    and 
tikft  tbe  human  fonnr  iflk  lib 
of  the  multitiide;  ei^jts  Atf 
i' mage  immedkt^  bcui^^ 
a  movable  chattel  beooDna 
j^  and,  by  &e  folly  of  Hie  nfajdii^ 

W^'^bill^tom  veiitentti(»i  takes  aaotti^ 
'^llfiBKif  mafbtaielife.    Tlus  belief  has 
^if^tfitf^kmBmoDg  die  aboiic^iies  of  Aaai^Bi) 
;  "Ifi^^ptesiaitty  F&ptiaiiSi  and  AustzalfiuBi^' 
^J0Ma&:B,  among  Uie  ancaeni  infaabilaais 
.  ;liiBi&Mi<rf'  NofAem  Africa  fromtte-Nw' 
r^pset  is  wantmg^  betiflf  in 

J^^       mode  of  buxying  ^  deiML    If  i 
{illtiefi  as  to  the  notions  of  Ae  Egyptiaas 
lit  could  still  clearly  recognize  their 
llaiM  tiiat  they  provided  thar  mommiss  1^991^ 
^i$fftft  them  with  seed-corn  after  Ae 
iliiiylhe  ancient  Babylonians  evinced  a  hopt  if 
|bca%  date  stones  in  their  tombs  ;^  the 
^  pec^  dwelling  onUieafaoresof  Ae  ' 
ipaise  seeds  in  the  hands  of  &eir  dead.    l!1ie 
"b^^  at  the  graves  of  chie&  or  kinga^  ^Q^fi 


^  Mnrinflr,  Tooft  MmdM, 
M  Rawitmoi^  Tha  Five  Gnat  J 


i^^^^ 


otim4 

f^vpodi  at  ihft 
i  too  low  f  hot  cv69i  i 
^'"tbatdeadisvoidd 
deplorable  aitt^    Tht 
;Miisteis«>  Ibsl^.afl 
lawomsn  to  be  numdennft/tis^i 
r  to  iMttnpote  Qiis  CKmKBoustm) 
rlBitagoiuaiis  to  &e  idioid^if  ^ 
tib  SoDth  Seas,  peopM  tqF 
}'WSttiog  in  common  either  idifikd^4;#| 
~.^ilbttic8|  Americans,  or  Soudi  AMomk 

to  be  found.    They,  too^  »d;^|t>A|^| 
^  and  aze  believed  to  be  Ibe  cmtal  ttf  1^ 
^  l^dor  special  interest  for  ns,  hovefSTi  ii' 

( and  death  whenever  &ejr  en ; 
im^EMduaL  This  word  propeily 
ipedaHy  applied  to  n^ected  renmai4»  liti 
to  be  Airown  away  but  carefully  and  secnsll 
'  t  Papuan  magician  finds  a  banana  AAl 
mSdt,  he  rolls  k  iq>  in  baik  wilh  a  W(  ^ 
he  sits  down  by  a  fire  and  sloidy.  buMa  i 
il^iole  is  transformed  into  ashes^  ib»  q>dB  i 
;;#M^- person  to  whom  the  refuse  bdoiiig^A^ 
V  lift  news  of  the  nocturnal  deed  spreadai 
Hoce,  if  there  is  any  one  in  the  neig^ibpiiMftp^pi 
iabcoses  him  of  neglecting  the  xmaios  ^pi'.^^ 
4|bready  prostrate  with  illness,  he  gets  MaJ  * 
m,  the  shell  trumpet  as  a  sign  that  ifae 
WoA:  of  destructioiL  The  next  momic^] 
iprtitation  of  the  Nahak.    The  missioiMiiy  ■ 


l»  Sfre^  Centnl  Avstnlia,  ToL  a  l&|J» 
^  DobrizhoffiBr*  Godiiehte  der  AbijponBb 
f  timer  deft  PMifMteib  **  Mtes 


.r:-!>y 


FMffr.' 


I  fUff'il/MH 

^-ittO"  llie  Jniveit  iniailk^^ 
hfllosfisBiy  and  it  jft 

inevitrite  e«Mt  jl 
Hit  people  in 
to  guide  tiiem  l»  Ito 
rfiMtt  IxxAi  ea^ecti^ 

«ldch  dieir  eye  mqr  fitfll  ilQlS^^^ 
:  with  the  God  widito 
r^'^ig^iu      '  and  with  fiiU  fid^  lie  ll 
T^^'^ifolbiiig  is  more  capable  of 
^  l^^ecames  a  magic  apdl  the  fanMit 
\pMk.aie  supposed  to  have  aof  ton  of : 
l^tMit  sodh  eiTon  have  taken  foot  in 
llgt  that  repetitions  of  piayeis  ave 
md  the  Buddhists  are  so  dec^  W 
jjllfljr  have  invented  prayer  madniw% 
OH  which  is  rolled  a  papa:  w^  tibf 
iPhe  intention  is  to  outwit  die  IN^* 
^  |ismluti<»i  of  the  cylinder,  for  he  is 
.  ifi  thoos^  spoken.    Ingenious  M< 
ibUs  in  motion  by  wind  and 
|i  gain  die  rewards  of  piety,  :        ra  \<^4 

.;Siua»fice  tends  to  lead  men  inio  yet 
MSlive^  an  overflow  of  gratitiid^  fbe 
4wre  for  its  expiation  may  lead  Ae 
ceptiUy,  and  almost  mevitably,  another 
dims  itsdf  behind  this  purer  view,    fhe 
ai  the  recipient^  and  ffie  doncMr  eacpects  § 


F 


Pttybr  (PriittitiTe  Qiltiiie»  voL  IL 
^IPn;  and,  lie  lai^  mUiik  Gmmai^ 


2  74  The  Doctrine  of  Buddha. 

continued  connection  with  the  world  of  the  senses ;  that  by 
shaking  off  this  connection  release  from  existence  is  obtained ; 
and,  lastly,  that  there  is  a  way  to  such  a  release.  This  way  to  the 
heights  of  Buddhism  requires  self-denial  and  unresisting  absorp- 
tion in  one's  self.  The  last  and  highest  state  which  the  righteous 
can  attain  is  called  Nirvina,  though  it  has  always  been  disputed 
whether  Nirvana  can  be  called  a  state.  Buddha  himself  reached 
the  Nirvina  by  degrees.  First,  he  experienced  the  sensation  of 
liberation  from  sin,  next,  he  destroyed  the  satisfaction  of  this 
feeling  by  a  longing  for  the  highest  goal,  then  this  longing  was 
also  reduced  to  complete  indifference,  with  which  however  was 
mingled  a  satisfaction  with  the  indifference  itself  But  this  satis- 
faction was  to  disappear  likewise,  and  happiness,  pain,  and 
memory  were  to  be  lost  in  infinite  space  or  nothingness ;  but  in 
nothingness  he  still  preserved  the  consciousness  of  nothingness ; 
finally,  this  also  was  extinguished  in  complete  repose,  undisturbed 
either  by  nothingness  or  by  anything  other  than  nothingness.  The 
Nirvina,  or  highest  goal  of  Buddhism,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which 
the  various  sects  are  not  agreed,  was  therefore  originally  and 
literally  an  extinction,  a  total  annihilation  which  precluded  any 
new  birth.  Hence  the  northern  or  neo-Buddhists  went  so  far  as 
to  consider  thought  itself  the  root  of  ignorance,  the  admission  of 
an  idea  as  an  obscuration  of  the  intellect,  and  they  looked  for 
liberation  from  ignorance  in  the  absence  of  thought** 

The  moral  doctrine  of  Buddha  was  thoroughly  piure  and  chaste, 
in  many  ways  harmonizing  with  the  Christian  system.  First 
stands  the  prohibition  against  killing  any  living  thing.  This  led 
to  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  India,  at  least,  at  the 
period  at  which  Buddhism  held  the  reins  of  government,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  prevented  the  extermination  of  predatory  and 
parasitic  animals.  Respect  for  property,  conjugal  fidelity,  truthful- 
ness, avoidance  of  calumny,  insult,  or  contempt,  resistance  of 
all  covetous  and  envious  emotions,  of  anger  and  vengeance,  are 
enjoined  on  all  believers.  As  in  Christianity,  the  highest  duty 
of  the  Buddhist  is  love  to  one's  neighbours,  but  this  term  extends 
to  all  creatures,  so  that  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  refuges 

"  Fr.  Spi^;el  on  Wassiljiew's  Researches.    Ausland,  i86a 
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his  glorification,  had  passed  through  previous  careers,  not  only 
as  man,  but  also  in  various  animal  forms,  in  many  temples  even 
hairs,  feathers,  or  bones  were  worshipped  as  having  been  derived 
from  the  animal  bodies  which  he  had  formerly  abandoned.  *7  Not 
only  the  founder  himself,  but  a  host  of  sanctified  Bodhisattvis 
received  homage,  so  that  we  see  the  highly  revered  Chinese  pilgrim 
Hiouen-thsang  visiting  the  images  of  these  patron  saints,  and  in 
devout  rapture  imploring  oracular  signs  in  answer  to  his  questions 
asked  with  due  rites. '^  Prayer,  that  is  to  say,  Shamanistic  invoca- 
tion, was  certainly  alien  to  the  mind  of  Sikjamuni  or  Gautama,  but 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  his  four  hundred  million  votaries  that 
rosaries  and  prayer  cylinders  were  invented.  It  sounds  strange 
that  enthusiastic  admirers  extol  Buddhism  because  it  holds  out 
neither  bribes  nor  threats.  In  the  eyes  of  Buddhism  this  world  is 
itself  a  purgatory,  a  wheel  that  has  revolved  from  eternity ;  and 
birth  into  the  blissfiil  regions  of  the  gods  or  into  the  horrors  of 
hell,  the  unclean  body  of  the  animal,  or,  lastly,  into  lower  or  higher 
castes,  enticed  or  terrified  the  righteous  or  the  sinner.  The 
Buddhist  doctrine  has  not  disdained  using  the  fear  of  an  infallible 
retribution  as  a  means  of  discipline. 

Nor  has  Buddhism  done  anything  to  cure  the  natives  of  India 
of  the  superstition  of  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  maintained  this  dogma,  and  has  even  infected  other  nations  with 
it  as  with  a  disease.  It  did  not  upset  the  distinctions  of  caste, 
but  allowed  them  a  social  existence,  although  it  showed  a  preference 
for  the  oppressed  and  despised  in  its  promises  of  a  speedy  deliver- 
ance. Its  boasted  tolerance  towards  other  religions  is  moreover 
of  doubtful  value,  for  it  did  nothing  to  raise  alien  notions  of 
the  Deity  from  their  debased  condition.  Buddhism  retained  the 
Vedist  heaven  of  the  gods,  and  was  contented  to  leave  untouched 
the  love  of  Shamanistic  sorcery  of  the  Mongolian  tribes.  Purer 
and  riper  conceptions  can  only  gain  the  mastery  by  expelling  the 
less  pure  and  the  less  ripe.  The  estimate  of  the  adherents  of 
Gautama's  doctrine  as  four  hundred  millions,  includes  the  whole 
Chinese  people,  who,  though  worshipping  heaven  and  earth  as  well 

*'  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  i  p.  408. 

"  Stanislas  Julien,  Histoire  de  la  vie  de  Houenthsang.     Paris,  1853. 


'  -  i'lin-ttoc'iMcadiMd' tO)  ttt  d(M| 
Mb'ldM^lslite  «to-of-CliMtkuiif^liMii||J 
t  inttfly^  oBituiiisi  of  imififliiiitiBd  ^id  vQiidij|iriK;'^ 
ilieiiiiimoflMii^ai 
«i|idkd  ftom  die  amtment,  and  k  iio#teli|A^ 
'j6i^fafL    Iq  the  west,  in  Kaboo^  Taberisfiuat  isip^ 
i  bti  been  driven  out  by  the  swoid  crf^  !&^^ 
lit  was  divided  into  a  nOTthem  and  a  soiiliMil^ 
^^Nnudif  SyoBy  and  the  MakycMCUnese  i 
^l»  te  smtlieRi  and  older  sdiool,  Ae^ 
IMI^  w«ie  m  aU  pt6bri»Ktf  i 
>6(macSlbk  die  tUnf  eentuiy  &i&    b^Ji^^ 
sofocessfoUf  e]q>dled  Btahmmsm^il  ■m0t^ 
itt  'flife  fifteenth  c^tmy.  .  The  writingB  ef^^HI 
!^Mi|iidi^'altfaoi^  in  Saiiscait^  aie  moie  moAai^ 
I  Ibim  at  the  IburA  oomicily  fll)oitt  the  1^^ 
>New  Buddhism  is  adopted  in  N€ptaai\ilt0;l 
rm  Thibet  by  Ae  Moi^olian  tribdvi^^ 
IRisr fiEBt  missidnazy  is  said  to  have  teifjIim^J'' 
$mt$  &C1  hoi  it  was  not  tiU  jLxx  65  iiiai'i  ^ 

the  doictrines  of  Gaotama  ar  p 
i*^^1lie  iew  befierers  worship  a  hogei 

ic'iAb^*  thoQgli  01^  a  gtade  knrar  'liiC 
^nfeip  to  enter  inlo  iSbt  Nitvina,  jpet'  thiQm|k-^'~ 
^ieUiinrlhe  ddnm^  of  thefar  felloiraefl^ 
\Hm  feidtf  to  ttibt '  frioos  soids  who  ddl  dW 
it^tte:  tifcn^  *of  tfae'^ '  MongxA  en^eion^^  tte 
^liibel^^Aa  resides  at  liaa,  is  hddio^lii 
Padmaptfni     His  tide^  XMdtfr 
'<  tinlgniatsd  in  the  fifteenth  celiluilfji 
iia^  divided  on  the  question  nef fltp^;' 


blBieianxjage  offli 
tf  Bogda  lani.    "iSKSiM 
loflkBodhnittfir 
and  lie  betn  mi^'mAmt 
^fifi^iivo  heads  of  t)ie  dnvcfciW^ 
I  t'ffifT'^fK^  eadi  aends  life 
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Mmx  vkm  ]&  its  xdatidii  toimadt^ 
ht  encomiteny  and  hence  r^^axds  tt  i 
his  comfiMty  whether  it  is  heat  or  cdlli^ 
disease,  or  death.    An  inezpericnoed  isio 
tibat  good  and  evil  proceed  book  theiniii 
im  creation^  we  see  contradictions  wliidl  *ii!i1 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  benevotent  and  ; 
The  same  God  who  created  the  suhUoie* 
l^orioos  luminaries,  the  beantiftil  eaiO^.tfie^ 
wiA  its  resplendent  colouis,  tiie  innooent  ^cgna^ 
his  own  world  with  fever,  with  x>oisoi^  mBk-^ 
barbarous  crodty  in  the  animal  kingdoo^  inH 
happens  that  one  animal  is  incapable  tff 
tc»turixig  and  destroying  another,  develofin^'itol 
Long  and  difficult  is  die  progress  to  the 
fliat,  with  all  its  daric  sides,  Ae  world 
is  not  only  the  best  according  to  human  i 
of  all  possible  worlds '    Men  of 
attain  to  die  perception  that  evil  is  but  a  limititlont 
of  existence,  and,  insatiable  in  enjoyment,  &e|ri 
of  life  should  be  in  any  way  hindered, 
less  do  Aey  see  that  even  bodily  pain  is^ 
than  an  unasked  but  true  wamer  against 
which  threatens  our  lives  or  our  health. 


^  Von  SGytgpntwdt,  Indiai  vbA  Hiodbmim$^ 
*  Tentam  Theodic.  Pan  il 
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!•    PijBkaltm  df<»f  < 
^^^and  althov^  it  k 
^^INPeseiil  Rai  sear  Tdi«ia%  j|^ 
^ipea#  fived  in  Bactrim  and  Jte^ 
llMriliefi^  ,^'^^ 

Jdwre  was  a  MazdAo,  or  creator  <)f 
9l9d  and  eviL  TUsi 
koljr  (£^Ml9  mamyus)  and  a  daifcrip:.^ 
ao  Oat  die  divisimi  into  Onnaad  illdj 
pstt  of  die  pure  doctrine  of  Zoioaittlfl^ 
Mk  good  and  e?il  proceeded  fion^l^. 
in  old  hymn  in  the  Panee  Utisgf^  lto  iai|^ 
fjOtted  as  appearing  before  God^  aod^^ 
k  devastated  by  the  oppressiim  of  tiie  c^rlJraEMfi^l 
the  creation  of  a  being  poweiful  tskonfj^tki 
its  affictioa  But  it  did  not  seem  j^ood  ti^4 
from  the  conflict  with  the  evil  onc^  i^Pillll 
power  of  good  with  which  they  were^«&#wfdL| 
of  die  soul  of  Nature,  he  showed  it  4te  p6fl|||||ir| 
l^  whose  appearance  the  champions  of  gOjCMir  ' 
aill^xnt  that  the  victoiy  of  light  would  be  i 
But  this  more  profoimd  doctrine  b^caioi^^^ 


^^;i^m;^ 


^  The  same  is  translated   variously   If 
Stndien),  by  Fr.  Spicgd  (Leben  ZaralhnstrafsV  sbA 
explains  it  as  the  title  of  a  high  priest,  aod  ||^vtsi3|^ 
SfiStania. 

^  M.  Hang  (Lecture  on.the  Orighial  Spee^< 
permissible  to  place  it  earlier  than  3300  B.a    Rapiibr^ 
addnoed  many  reasoi»  for  fixiqg  the  period  between  iSms 
centuries  B.c»  ^  ^  <>.vs^i 

^  Rapp  has  skiUolly  set  forth  the  «vidieBoe.lBl|f|»^i6  ~ 

**  Hang,  Religion  of  the  Paiaeea 

ssFeidinaadjQstifaitheAsslinl    O^h  . 
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gdsniii&  ot  xbk  wk 

iiidttl, ibiiiid  it abo kmr 
l^ltte  brig  of  dread  no  1^^ 

llie  striking  ErtnittQ  tfipoij^^ 
ffe  uroild  did  not  piartnl  Miif 
«|l|l|MBislitioD|  wliidi  wa^  hcijMMli' 

i  Mi&oienlal  idea  of  the  MasA^pMiiyijI^ 
^iilia  Silthia»  or  the  sun,  Mi  i|i  "^ 

jfii^^  created  by  ImnscdC   "Sil' 
ilMtiia  Ekewise  piefteiv^ 
li  eVai  now  worsliq[>p^  bUSH^^^^^ 
gtaibn  may  be  extingciiahed  iaie^lMr< 
for  eveiy  breath  is  a  poihitkEli  for 
iEKsed  fimcti(His  and  oAer  ^aisei^ 
tiicSr  moufiis.    lire  is  ocmtanititiled  ^•: 
and  fliie  moral  law  of  the  Paiaeai 
Kunn&ig  water  enjoys  fli^  same 
flib  reason  it  was  meritoriona  til  bdld' 
wading  through  the  rivers.    Aatli€4«ftft^ 
ink  thipown  into  the  water,  nor  catt  iie 
4efflidd  bjr  them,  the  bodies  w«fe 
^telar  places,  surrounded  by  waOs^  iiAMi^< 


.  >*  BsSerldn,  Kach  md  sus  Indte. 
;.  ^  l^fPlor,  Primitive  Caltarc^  vol  ii.  ft  98. 
Jf  Ssrly  Hiitoiy  of  MuOand,  i^ 

\t^fflt9K  WIBB.BMuad  W43L.|  CNI^  u|^  ^^PP^  ^ 
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:4ai  die  SuipraBi%| 
oadi  ttoeeCNIf 

DeCtt   fll/WliwMliWi '' 

wocshqi  even  |i|^] 

iB$mmd  nones  beroietliejM|p|.|^ 
tfiJBiiuielves  exjnessfy  te^l)ii^iil| 
not  adlieie  to  tlie  pure  rtSi^skm  of  ^ 
ironihqpped  a  Supieme  Bek(g  iittikr^phei 
tibe  ccmjectiue  is  not  entiii^^to,/ 
inkiated  into  the  mysteries  of  tie 
1|0  j||ttain  monotheistic  ykmtkijt^i 
siaioands  the  eariy  histoiy  of  (fete 
fodi  as  this  can  neither  be  atrici^. 
But  it  seems  haidl j  credible  diat  ta ; 
and  hie^y  gifted,  could  have 
pletely  unprepared  &x  such  a  d^aa^  ^pi^^J 
turn  of  the  world    The  conception  of  s||a>| 
common  with  all  processes  of  Ab 
development    In  tlie  Old  Testameait  alpqri 
conception  on  the  point  of  eztinctioDb  pi,i 
a  passing  doud  on  a  gloomy  day.    Evenliigii^i 
or  he  would  never  have  set  up  the  baaeii  ^ 
a  protection  against  the  snakes  in  tihye  ^ 
fetish  was  only  destroyed  by  the  devoiit, 
time  when  a  fiu:  purer  and  dearer  concq;itioa  4 
generaL   Traces  of  Shamanism  are  also 
ocdeal  in  accusations  of  adultery.    The 
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s  The  mentioii  of  signet  rfa^  ia  Joitpk's  ti«ia{Giaiia 
peint  lo  a  somewhat  earlier  date.  ^  -jp., 

•  Widi Gea.  sod.  53,  conp.  Ewald,  IsnditisdM^ 
;     •Seeabove  '  £wa]d»  fQm,#^||M^ 

^  QkMbm,  Duitli  Goseasiim  Siaal  f; 
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^  ^'lusoitat' 


k.jrfmA  by  SauPs  seoet  visit  to  d^ 
Vted  u  ondiK  iriiidi  «i]i^  a^ 
«rtioeii|.    Tminfdiatftly  after  Josfanafa  defil^^ 
itt4  tflkea  posaessba  of  tlie  pabGc  iiaplr^ 
.^jli)0  polihiled  witii  buman  sacrifice  ^v^i|i^ 

til^loltetraieoft^  Inolddigfs 

Opdjp  a^  tiifi  >hidd  of  the  HelH^ 

of  giniter  powen  than  the  deitiea  (tf  tit^^ 

l^qpybali  sends  word  hy  his  iii«Menger 

Utai  of  Ammoii :    **Wilt  dioa  not  possepSj 

ilyrjod  ffv^  diee  to  possess?    So  wfaomsoiip 

^^  jbaii  diive  out  from  before  ns,  them  i^C|t^ 

"^    *  ^f  ixnrer*  was  even  considered  to  be  kxtm^ 

ond^rtook  to  ''go  down  into  Egyft'*  m^ 

vpew  was  sometimes  carried  so  fiur  tfn^.^ 

(#egBxded  as  vital  manifestaticms  of  Go4»  4iit: 

od is  almost  reduced  to  a  monotheistic  won||||i^r 

yHUbpM  bcai^  of  the  language  employed  m^ 

kj|gl#paiiee  of  the  &ct  that  an  audiUe  voice  ~^^ 

aad  the  cold  or  warm  breath  of 

»^  ^  lladoBbledfyy  the  limitations  to  one 

llpipysccpk^         reinvest  the 

jteiiiife^  of  man;  even  the  Goq>ds 

€if  Gild;  but  it  is  a  dtflbreot  thiogflw 

IpHU  4i«l  wp  are  using  mthrbpomoiphic  t^|Pip| 

j0^^prmvk  Ae  eiact  sciences  we  «e/P# 

^-^'-^■.  -■  ;- '  ^ ^ -•  .^.m 


!  ftoionilMid  taken  root  maybei 
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|ilS)4(  to  hiimiiuty  wldch  wtt  < 
iMilitcraa^iga")^  Rtspscdaf  ^:l 

jttrt        ,       » JiidgetaLa4.  .  .fU^j" 
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,  to  wnODI  muNp  OH  . 

^jlWliitt  given,  04^110^' 
\sf  j8  di&dish,  and  ttwM._  ^ 
we  are  leminded  qf  admii 
in  the  epid  periodi  Df  W^ 
priests  with  its  ornameoiB  and  1_  „^^, 
cxTdinancesy*^  and  we  aie  aoct^i^ 
jlilBd  and  abetted  tlie  casbezsStfmdsitifV 
Miliamnd  hj  Hbe  Isradites.'^    Tlic^ 
,'piag  remained  long  duis  meagn^ 
iitiilaiesB.  -  r.  *-.  v: 

'^  The  deep  sq;mficance  of  die  hUoiydP^I 
Hit  17  its  experiences  and  sufoings  Oil' 
JI'iQiDOoeption  of  God,  ever  increanog  M 
iJfWl  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  Jews 
ii/bidi  strives  to  recognize  the  control  idfi'i 
il»e  world  in  earthly  events.    It  was  imSHm^ 
M  mood,  where  flie  priesthood  ho  Idiig#'< 
Umrcfaiod  craft  came  into  play,  as  has  1 
The  preceding  period  of  the  khigs  had  : 
tc%ioQ8  license  was  neariy  always  foDowisS^ 
die  Scriptures  did  not  conceal  the  fiUA  iSiit^  ] 
fta  mto  adversity,  or  fortune  smiled  fih^O(arli^||l 
end*   By  their  misfortunes  during  theltiaMrt  ' 
acquired  their  firm  trust  in  God    ^WUkWbK 
RaBekiah,  accordmg  to  the  Scripture^  *ii  W 
Wiifa  tis  is  the  Lord  our  God  to  helpus,  aiidito^l 
Thus  Eliphaz  adnumishes  die  des{M^ing  J^^ 
^pbw  iniquity  and  sow  wickedness**  i 


^  Le?.  L  9.  "  Eiod.  z»dL  9!^' 

«*  Eiod.  xxviil  33f  34*  "  Exod.  xL  a.        '  **« 

:^  Aooording  to  Ewald  (Histoiy  of  bnwl),  te  BoA^ 
inOieirytklleof  tbeBftbjlooiaactpdti^.  ^  Uit^ 

.  ^  a  Cbron.  sniL  7,  & 
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jronr  sins  be  as  scadet^  they  diaU  teg 
they  be  red  like  criinsoDy  tfiej  idisllbe  Wri 

Even  Samuel  is  represented 
pleased  with  obedience  dian  aaariiScec*^  .^^, 
denied  that  sacrifice  in  an j  way  1 
ledpiocal  covenant^  and  guarded 
dightest  coercion  was  exercised  upon  iiu^i 
of  rituaL    As  soon  as  inward  monl 
social  crimes  are  insisted  upon  as  a  DifiiiaJ 
eAics  coincides  with  Oat  of  rdigioiL    WhM^J 
conduct  is  regarded  as  the  i»oof  of  ] 

the  exaltation  of  the  Divine  will 
consciously  or  unconsciously^  to  raise  tfii%> 
existence  by  the  fiilfiknent  of  hig^  duties^ 

The  conceptions  of  God  himself  becoBie  i 


*■  On  this  passage  Steinthal  obsenrcs,  *'The  t 
0f  liBiifoirtime  to  the  equality  in  widcedness  of  JaAtSki 
apptntd  to  me  of  such  oferwhefaaai^  Ibvoe^  dMH^f -^ 
OMtfitAoil  litentore  there  is  another  lodfat  strikhtf  ] 

••  t  Sam.  xv^  sa,  and  Ewald  Hiat  of  Im^ 
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r  of  tiieixi(»ieiit---lo  ^tf^ 

,  M#  ji.Air-ft.Sj.tiMi  ■■  if iM  tii  if-  <-^''^'*-^*^^* ' 
^  Of  amilClftllj  IRlgMBll^gHllBO^ 

S'KRster  numbcx :  thej  cmplojpcd  Acsr  isiSKi 
and  peifaaps  tboug)^  il  a 

/littd  been  ddivered  from  Ae 
#1^  fbtmer  fives.    Had  aO  «icooiaEiiiioai^ 
Mr  pbridon  in  a  manner  to 
moiM  now  have  remained  of  Jtidaiim  iMi  Ot  J 
itt  "^dmeifoinn  writingi  wliich  mddetn^  efliMrallQ^^i 
JWr  or  acnnething  similar:   one  aatatt 
Ineaniiigless  nAfy^eff. 

I  But^emicoirapt  nudeosof  tlie  JeiradiairiiliiHi 
ftinsiiHtted  to  the  following  and  suoeeedingil 
bgji  after  the  places  iidiere  its  highar  emotidils'^l 
te  &    The  ^les  dosdy  observing  their  i«^i 
Mtion  stronger  and  more  wisdy  govtsnedy' 
and  enriched  by  skill  and  tedinical  desttettfcf/^ 
daily  by  the  absurdities  of  idolatry,  i 
diat  they  still  remained  the  diosen  peOfde    1F%  i 
to  survey  the  subsequent  course  of  histoiy,  the  J 
Wot  the  curve  of  a  parabola  round  its  fooos; 
ended,  &x  the  very  thmg  to  which  it  owed  iHI 
conception  of  the  unity  of  God,  was  destmed  'i 
dnection  of  its  course  to  a  higher  enUghtenmeii;  '^'l 
Wbt  harden  the  Jews,  but  when  thejr  ate  thek  own?] 
d^  were  softened  towards  all  the  suffering  that^ 
ibt^    Each  of  us  who  has  striven  to  oblaftt 
attained  some  explanation  of  the  wodd,  urihii^  ill 
som  of  what  he  has  discerned  for  himseff  dr 
eiq»erience  of  others,  but  ofaU  thathashappette$||| 
hm    The  historical  adventures  of  a 
tesidts  as  the  creation  of  a  religion  of  its,  own;  1 
strange  mie  or  the  mamtenance  of  an  adcqiledli 


)AS:!L.Jk^:.,toi3t^a:j^H-.i^^^^J^lditiKi^ 


yt  Hie  Cm^fA  mtff\ 
k  mk  die  pttt  €f  die  #R%tii| 

m^t^  oiMOtti^  of  difri 
'  aeqaftintiaoe  #Uk  te^l^ 
and  the  eye  of  the  needlM*  U*^ 
Oat  Chiteiaai^  is  eooie&iKe 
tfaoa  BttddfakB^  idiidi  it  vAS^ 
i&aiioiis  of  idheienli  wtbxjfit', 
!  for  good  woiics  or  ft  pisrabBMt  Af  ^  ^^ 
cpiM>abeadf  described  the  trae  siste  iciMmigim^ 
^^^Nfee  IcNir  hundred  millioiis  is  desitiil 
of  ft  hdl  with  imaguieliw) 
rpuritjr  the  tiaiismigmtioa  of  aoitfai)| 
of  its  coinnMiTidinent%  for. the 
Idinded  only  because^ 
in  ft  fenner  existenoe  he  luidi^i 
t  of  gazelles.*" 


.!l|l' 


itr.— isLAir. 


flfefoax  the  ftppeanmce  of  dieir  prophet  t 
fidihistda  were  stiD  in  the  shadtles  kt\ 
Ubipped  stonesy  xocks,  trees,  and  images,  i 
ttd  constellations.*     Mohammed  iSm/Sl ' 


Milk  Til  7.    Mifinyr  S^  W/iorf«f  fUfi 


y-*^  The  hmented  Lady  Doff  Gordon  writes  (iMpi i 
4iqr  I  ttw  a  camd  go  throus^  the  eye  of  yieejl^ '{ 
an  cndosnie.    He  most  kned  and  bow  his  head  tii  I 
Mk  man  most  hnmble  himsell'' 
.   Sn  the  oases  of  Soudieni  Algeria,  the  sbmH  dooAii 
WiOs  are  also  qiHed  the  eye  of  the  needle  (F.  Deaoi^  J 
:*6ftBoiiiiioiif,  Introduction  It  niistoiiedn  ] 
*  t»  KrdJ,  Religion  dcr  iForisJamischwi  Aishefe 


\.>^''^ 


iii^^ivC 


v0ii^  #fi^^<?g'  in 
i  Hie  mitids  of  Ibebe&Biilpti^^ 
^  hMxiQg  tlic  mc&iwM  isl£^\ 
I  imcofi8ci<m>  fiPOBi  i 

:€f  his  msfmJdom^^^^ 
i^JioiBfm  wu  denied  l^Wm  9immi 
l|pll^^  like  his.*  :    :     ;.  jT^vfe 

{|  tjtbe  KoraB  itself  coqIbiqs  h 
^^^f/m  differing  in  l«igth  fiooiai 
tmoxL    Nanatives  of  jodidid  j 
ancient  Arabic  l^;end8,  «e  nni^|B|^| 
^IiIPi with  social  ordinances  and  (he; 
:;]|f  aiwvng  tfiem  accoidii^  to  tbe  4«$lf^^ 
*^gjB|Ei  an  ii»ig^t  into  the  growth  and !~ 
a^fcii  is  merely  a  reccnniiig  of  JewM^l^ > 
Tie  predeces8(HS  of  the  Profdiet  asaoBg, 
.  $bnyfes^  who  worshipped  a  creator  and- 
0f  the  dead,  followed  by  a  judgmem  of  lOOvlEi 
^ed  himself  a  Hanyfe,  and  Abraham  di^j 
wMch  in  his  mouth  meant  a  purified 
^mBsd  Islftm,  a  significant  wcml  w|ii^ 
as  well  as  polytheism.9    Th^ 
by  the  dpgmas  of  the  ^WMOJie^ 
tlem  and  Pella,  who  recognized  oefy^m 
genuine,  and  rejected  die  tloctrines  of  tib^H 
ih^ptioa'^     Mohammed  himself  visited  Je 
pace;  he  honoured  Christ  and  his  aster,  ^{ 
Chostf  and  even  the  immaculate  conc^fiQ|i<j 
Witt  included  in  hb  dpgmas."    The 


'  Vcm  Kremer,  Ideen  des  IsUba. 

'  Sprengier,  Dss  Lctai  del  HoIuhbibi 

*•  Iha  ^roL  i  p.  as..  *VJOi|ji| 
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^^^*l^^^ 
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Bui  0iii 
rtunes  by  tbe  Uadb 
ijViq^t^dabe 
?^  iaiGi  €f  India,  so  tiii^  the 

&ta2  evil  genius  of 
|jl»vediggeiSy  whidi  ewtt^Mip 
i^oocssioiially  catises  gieslef^ 
'  ^lltaiesy  and  transforms  deni^' 
||yi  happened  in  1770^  al  tbe 
Ml  out  of  fiv&and-twenty  jaSakaEi^^^ 
iequenoe  of  a  fidloze  of  the  enopii  * 
pberent  in  a  place  of  abode 
attributes  to  them  orer  the      , 
oae^  to  be  &r  moie  cmbdooi  lliii  ^ 
but  more  espedaUy  at  die  time  ^  ft#' 
lire  daeatened  by  an  advttsairf 
l|imdy»  the  sea,  which  tfu^^  inM 
#^  sea,  have  robbed  of  its  x||^tfyl^ 
^oug^  expelled,  has  frequ^itiy  aveoged 
wbm  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  XMM 
Jbroad,  and  all  the  viUages  with  tfador 
up.    Lasdy,  in  evoy  nation  sailofs  and 
•iQierstitious  than  any  odier  aaftttsto^ 
apposed  to  freaks  of  the  forces  of  natme 
j^  no  one  has  ever  stated  that  tl^  kiM 

!  ;  >!!  ftenoe  we  must  admit  diat  the  grealttr| 
^XAiiade  have  not  be»  die  dami^^n 


■f^fAm 


mi    As  i 


acquires 
oooditioii  18  mon 

.opemtioiis»  r-  .>i^ 

then,  we  tancf  Ihsft  we^1mm^04 
K8S  m  insii^  iato  die  ooiiliiol.< 
r  i^MCDVince  of  mental  fAenomeMU 

it  iriU  tihis  tane  be  ncM^^Mi^^i 
<<  As  n^Mi  Ifae  iaak^SMt^  a 
,  Africa  ivbat  rice  is  in  ^he  .falftrli 
.{Mtfan  is  indigenous  in  all  cdvnUicif 
Atlantic^  and  it  provides  ndUions  ioEit 
amtownce  both  in  Arabia.  and;«ies%:^ 

He  addfl^  moreover,  that  in  : 
L  mth  dates,  which  is  only  < 
#^|j|Heeeds  to  say  that  rice  contains  «n 
'^0^,,  between  83  and  85  per  cent^j 
\^pit|;^is^  the  same  nutritious  substances^  wkh; 
'  Ibii  ^  starch  is  abeady  converted  inldp  1 
|i«s  observation  is  a  revelation,  fe 
:>!Aoki8  the  people,  devoid  of  all  wil^  ykjIiSMil 
'  {|$tdy  to  the  priesthood.    Ctely  those  iriml 
«i^cts  of  wine  and  other  alcoholic 
i^ibae^o,  and  narcotic  substances  in  1 
/^others,  will  deny  that  the  natxtre  of  tii^  j 
jlietiLM  powei:s  of  man,  that  the  tempemmfoii 
['Huts  is  different    But  we  are  stiU  fiu'  fim 
W^^      in  regard  to  the  permanent  tSmMaHifi 
i^i%as  the  human  stomach  has  to  a  great  m 
focommodating  itself  to  various  food 
tfm  narcotics  lose  much  of  thehr  effect 
lupself  and  the  credulous  reader  when  be^:^ 
P^QFplians  were  date-eaters.    We  are  &r  Jknisi 
>   luewand  cultivated  date  palmsi,  fisr  wo.; 
y^^m^iim^  to  their  ftoctent 


i  of  tfic.att$ 

^j'lpijii  file  creatioii-  ct'\ 

Fictioni  mid^' 
.  from  the  $c$io^\ 
^'^iMSBir  r^>eii%  and  duntealMfa^l 
^ut^  standing  in  a  Aebevei 
^^  «dttbtted  by  the  nativd  uO^i 
01%  on  animal  food,  the  piodtotl 
Bveii  irare  it  admitted  ftat  «iiMgr.4 
onlir  preserved  bjr  the  Icelatite%^ 
old  nordiem  hom^  k  li  cetlaiai 
VGited  in  Icdand  itself ;  even  httt^i 
€i^ttle4)Keeding  and  fisharjr  dedileli^^ 
and^in  former  times  tsat  mem  tbUi^ 
tfiat  the  activity  6[  the 
irii^her  the  daily  aliment  eonsi 
animal  substances. 

It  would  appear  from  this  tihat 
between  the  greater  ppecarknisaess  ciC^i 
abod^  or  between  die  national  'food«il|| • 
tions.    But  we  may,  perhaps,  find 
We  should  ieast  eiqpect  i^  among  ^^ 
Atibough  diey  were  disdid^  of  tiMT 
jSuniliar  with  die  Ptolemaic  divimn  ittaJi 
^e^Eposittoxis  of  their  sdaice  they  i 
d&nates,  or,  as  k^  are  woat  t0i 
i^WneHmtoxm  were  not  ahngrs  of  1I101 


fct^-^ 


r«od 


completely  miy  i 


iUI  ipfao  hsfe  been  m  Ae  daarf 
«iii  Ae  lieiUfaand  ^pirilB.    Akyt^ 
of  tfie  desert  infigaiited  Ubi^mM 
of  Ae  Himafa^as, modmm  kttar i6#i|l| 
Anert  has  inopfessed  Hie  Anbs  mSlksi 
ihtudbei.    InllieboiiiiAessplairf 
Ae  yooA  of  men  is  fiDod  with  is 
iliifgesled  by  forest  comitrf*    Hie 
fMher  noble  Aan  nnmeRRis;  ^ntof.^ 
ikiwar  man  evohres  for  tuaiself  «  ytt 
iMalGod  by  whom  he  is  guided  in  Us  J 
ttomadic  lifi^  it  fteqnen^  happens  AtjUiM 
in  scditude  for  week%  tortmed  bjr  hni^ 
iiealAiest  Aen  suffers  from  fflhtsions  of  ^ 
4ftbm  occois  that  thefoisaken  wandeMr  ] 
^aiagtohim;  hence  in  Anibie  Aesrii 
^^^l#Bes  of  this  sort    InA&ici^; 


v;s^. 


Vii^'^flB^B^^^^I 

iu/:^^n^| 

-  { .<^^'-^^Sk 

'  '^''^^55^^ 

.-'-'  '-w^ 

■v'-'-A>p| 

■  ;  v>:V^ 

•■-.-^ri'-^ 

■  ■'     -  ^•>f': 

'^.'¥^sm'm- 

W 
id  am 


mm^mm 


^ia^  die  Old  WoM^ 
i  iinpccwod  tniiraul  4 
^  JlHildi  •  liiose  of  die  ttchnci^ 
t  completelj  to  give  m^i 
^Ivithiii  much  nanxmcf  J 
^itt  animal  aeadon 
leached  when  the  iwohtimi 
coatineiit  of  the  iroridr 
liist  we  notice  the 
ifiti  AxutaaJdan  dog,  probably  is 
IHi  lunr  found  wild  in  famtting-pMfal  t 
j0cliked<ftomthe  disoomeiica  of  I 
lilfijf!  enteied  Austialia  befim.* 
,  widiin  a  leoent  gjocHogbcA 
of  piey  exeicbe  a  finFoinbte:'^ 
80  that  their  aboence 
^jiiia  place  of  abode.    The 
•^ijbe  legietted,  for  it  at  once 
i9l«bing  himself  to  the  ha^ettpuiki 
iteepdon  of  the  do&  probabfy  tno  ^ 
ilNtf  to  be  tamed;  a  certain  degrdei 
•aqidsite  when  an  animal  is^toJbe^ 
niaii  as  his  supporter  or  assistant^  pad  i 
/iii  marsupials  renders  them  unfil  ibr 
ipQ%  Australia  is  specially  adaptpS; 
-  jpittia^  hcnses,  and  cameb^  bol  tfaest^ 

«•  HddHftelMla] 


WMm 

^^InAle  lnb%  and 

the  Igipd  unpnyci:)! 
fittlieiiaitlMMtlinifea 
^  fnbes  ditt'j 

^  fiar  ftom  tiie  ooast^  aa^  i 
rtibqr  agree  in  deacnU^pwil 
r  oil  the  shores  of  Qoemtedb^ 
^district  are  weO-buBt  aadi 
-^mSbiy  detoiorates  both 
lo  west;  that  is  to  saj,  in 
lYotk,  the  chief  point  irbidi  tMii 
^pft  die  Old  WMd^the 
fcaeomes  more  and  mose 
lilrodiiction  of  t&  Papuan  poQgiie : 
of  Caipentaiia  had  long  possessed'^ 
iiens  were  not  better  thim  the  badt  i 
tf  Nordi  America.  On  the  east  coasT  ^  ^ 
on  bosffd  H.M.S.  jFfy  were  unable  10  i 
loadi  of  Rockingham  Bay,  (i8^  souA^^ 
CfecdL  found  that  the  nadves  had  pietoes 
beatSiand  the  tribes  on  the  Muaagr^ 
&  ti»  neighbouriiood  of  Port  EssmglOD^j 
pectflh  used  rude  floats,  and  Ferd 
#M»vered  the  Victoria  River  and  SWii 
among  die  tribes  of  the  interior  onfyfloitt  I 
which,  for  fear  of  alligators,  wete 
&^psfB  ship  Z^Am^  when  lymg 


fei**;-    ..- 


M  Jnko,  Voyage  cimJtL&i^  • 
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Caledonians  also  use  a  throwing-sling,  although  not  the  throwing- 
stick.  A  similar  plan  is  followed  in  other  places  :  by  the  Aleutians 
and  their  neighbours  the  Eskimo,  and  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Mexicans.  3* 

The  fact  that  the  intelligence  of  the  Australians  is  by  no  means 
contemptible  has  only  been  recognized  since  we  have  gained  an 
insight  into  their  languages.  If  the  profusion  of  forms  briefly 
expressing  minute  relations  were  to  decide  the  rank  of  a  language, 
we  and  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  might  envy  the  miser- 
able tribes  of  King  George's  Sound,  for  their  language  possesses 
four  more  case-terminations  than  Latin,  and  a  dual  as  well  as 
singular  and  plural  The  verb  b  as  rich  in  tenses  as  Latin,  and 
has  also  terminations  for  the  dual,  and  three  genders  for  the  third 
person;  in  addition  to  active  and  passive,  it  has  reflective, 
reciprocal,  determinative,  and  continuative  forms.  In  point  of 
structure  of  language,  the  highly  cultured  Polynesians,  and  even 
the  ancient  Chinese,  must  yield  to  the  inventive  Australians.  We 
also  find  among  them  attempts  at  poetry  and  the  names  of 
renowned  poets.  Although  their  songs  are  rude  they  nevertheless 
contain  expressions  which  no  longer  occur  in  daily  intercourse.33 
They  have,  moreover,  many  pretty  and  picturesque  names  for  the 
constellations.  They  regard  the  Milky  Way  as  a  reflection  of  the 
River  Darling,  in  the  waters  of  which  their  dead  are  fishing,  and 
the  Clouds  of  Magellan  as  two  old  witches,  transfixed  to  the  sky 
for  their  crimes.34  The  most  surprising  fact  is  that  they  have  names 
for  eight  different  winds.  They  are  peculiarly  inventive  in  expres- 
sions of  courtesy,  which  they  both  require  and  bestow  freely  in 
conversation. 

We  have  already  stated  that  a  great  dread  of  incest  prevails 
amongst  them,  and  that  wife-stealing  is  therefore  customary ;  that 
they  hold  the  duties  of  "vendetta"  sacred,  recognize  property  in 
immovable  objects,  and  inherit  the  family  name  from  the  mother. 
Even  in  such  a  condition  as  that  of  the  Australians,  society  is 


••  O.  LangsdorflT,  Reise  um  die  Welt.     David  Cranz,  Historic  von  GroQ< 
land.    Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
*»  Reise  der  Fregatte  Novara,  Fr.  Miiller. 
•*  Waits  (GerlandX  Anthropologie,  vol.  vi. 
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|[^i^4hiis4:«a]%  w^  find; 
.'10  ftr  diiiayeded  tfiei 
Bud  a  n^  €a  tip 
-arts  they. am  mmm.^^ 
«dk  peopk^  and  Ibqr  Jllii^ 

,  Uood-kttillg  ^^"yyg  fClflltllMh  t; 

;te  wxeldied  people /Of*  a#^^^ 
^jjja^iaiWMidora  >>  respected  till  die 

is  marked  is  oomiijelij^ 
and  New  South  IWIft^ 
were  quite  capable  olv 
L  Aose  parts  many  learnt  lo  im#^^ 

became  skiUul  and  bi>|^ 
ifiefeiEred  to  EuiDopean%  on 
^  and  also  because  it  was  femd 
l^jlilclpttguaids  to  die  more  remote  fmii^^ 
''*;r,~;^^Xliat  their  conditicm  has  iuurdi^ 
li^  iaplalion  of  thor  native  lan4. 
ipiih  other  nations.    Hence  the 
lllll  influenced  by  Papuan  immipsiM^:: 
jlilaenced  for  good  their  soudiem 
ihe  east  coast,  according  to  Aii^ga%  ail  ^ 
aiid  die  dances  which  aoccmipaiiy  them»  j 

the  north  in  a  southerly  directioo.^ 
million  of  the  Australians  is  prindpa]ly;ih||||^| 
•l^pjbultiize^  while  they  are  not  stncdy 
J^IHgians  and  the  Eskima    They  were 
.^Itomdves  with  the  produce  of  the  chase^  w|||| 
ish  which  they  were  able  to  obtain  on  die^ 


^  H.  Wilkes,  United  States  Exploring  ] 

"  Browne  in  Petemuiim's  Mitfhfttlnngm, 

^  AastnOia  and  New  Zet]iii4,  vol  % 
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■^^' 


^^- 


Msaida,  and  hstlf  il^ 

^isL  New  GiBBea^-  M 
l^lii^  inteffioiitUE^  Hwi  "dte^ 
9IR0&    hk  the  oiber 
^iinir'i&tnided  tfaemsdrai 
|#iftiiiateially  iDia^^  tlie  liil^lM^ 
11pm  Ae  physical  daMkdin^^ 
t^^  inhabitants  of  die  F^tiwiMi 
r^EMedoda,  may  be  tmha^tatiii^  j 

In  the  Carolines  and  Marilitfi£t^%^^ 
Kn^^nan  blood  is  interniiiq^  1m\ 
v^tibal^  as  hybrids,  tbese  so-called  ] 
'l^llfeUk  die  next  group  of  natiofi^^       '^«^( 
" 'The  most  distinctive  mark  of  the  1 
^tolikdy  flattened,  abundant  and  1 
liid  ttinroands  tbe  head  like  a  periNi^ 
W^  widch  is  however  jmbaUy  mWM"^ 
Jl^  the  aid  of  a  three-pronged  comb;*' 
-lUiiB  is  abo  common  to  the 
'^i^^mttver  grown  so  long  or  so  tiiickj 
p^^pttiparison  would  show  different 
^^^Bti^is^  are  also  distinguished  from  ^  i 
%  the  abundant  growth  of  dieir  bSi^j 
hairiness.'    The  skin  of  all  Papuana  is'i '  ^ 
Cadedonia,  brown  or  chocolate  cdoariftf^ 
at  Fiji,  this  pecuHar  colour  being  due  ib^ 


5  SeeiDiistmtion  in  WaHsce's  Malay  i 
^  Kioiiiir  Gninea  edbnpg'^ph&Gli  ca  I 

^  i^jkauleidHii^  1862. 


340        The  Papuans  of  Australia  and  Asia. 

Australia.9  We  shall  not  adopt  the  ordinary  names  of  Melane- 
sians,  Alfurs,  Harafurs,  Negritos  or  Australian  negroes,  for  all  these 
appellations  have  been  so  loosely  used  that  their  application  has 
become  ambiguous. '<*  For  instance,  certain  Alfurs  on  the  island 
of  Celebes  are  described  as  having  physical  characters  which 
clearly  show  that  they  are  Malays ;  and  it  has  become  customary 
in  the  JDutch  settlements  to  describe  as  Alfurs  any  so-called 
savages,  even  when  they  are  undoubtedly  of  Malay  origin,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Batta  of  Sumatra,  and  of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo." 
We  therefore  prefer  to  call  the  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation of  these  islands  Asiatic  Papuans.  To  these  belong  the  Acta 
of  the  Philippines,  who  have  preserved  their  racial  characters  in 
full  purity ;  but  this  applies  only  to  the  few  bands  en  the  north- 
eastern shore  of  Luzon.  In  Petermann*s  Mittheilungen  for  1876, 
Dr.  Meyer  proves  that  the  so-called  Negritos  of  the  Philippines 
are  piure  Papuans.  Karl  Semper  found  their  average  stature  to 
be  4  feet  7  inches  in  the  case  of  men,  and  4  feet  4  inches  in  that 
of  women.  In  common  with  the  Australian  Papuans,  they  have 
woolly  crimped  crowns  of  lustreless  hair  and  flat  noses  widening 
below.  Their  skin  is  not  black,  as  the  Malay  name  of  Acta 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  but  of  a  dark  copper-colour.  The  lips 
are  a  little  intimiescent,  and  the  jaws  slightly  prognathous.  These 
hunting  tribes,  imlike  Malays,  use  bows  and  arrows." 

If  we  may  judge  from  a  photograph  copied  by  Jagor,*3  the 
Negritos  of  Mariveles,  and  the  Negritos  of  the  north  of  Luzon 
might  be  classed  as  Acta.  At  present  we  should  be  justified  in 
classing  this  aboriginal  people,  which  has  now  been  supplanted 
and  nearly  extirpated  by  the  Malays,  with  the  Australian  Papuans. 
We  assign  to  them  the  value  of  a  subdivision,  but  it  is  as  a  pre- 
caution, for  we  require  more  accurate  researches  than  have  yet 
been  made  to  enable  us  finally  to  decide  as  to  the  position  of 
their  race.     Several  skulls  which  reached  Berlin  through  Schetelig 

•  On  the  natural  limits   of  Asia  and    Australia,   see  Peschel's    "  Neue 
Piobleme  dci- vergleich.  Erdkunde,"p.  26.    Leipsic,  1869. 
*•  Waitz,  Anthiopologie,  voL  v. 
"  Riedel  in  Zeittehrift  fur  Ethnologic.     1871. 
*»  Karl  Semper,  Die  Philippinen.    1866.  "  Reisen  in  der  Philippines. 
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"wotd!  a  derived  fioiii  onfiifenlj^m^ 
jWMHinltcai  Hmdoos  wio^bM"' 
l^lcfpc^pafaiii^ 
lftiei:oeoa4iiit  piiUt^pRMEti^ 
in  troincd  idafiidir  oTtfi^^^^^^ 
df  the  jbhabnaiits  ct  t^  ilmBt}^ 
wteii  the  only  ineaiis  of  Bppiiaki^  ^ 
ir  die  Polynesianii  before  tiHiir 
fittiiig  palm  wine,  fSief  'AdM 
t^evenige  was  entirely  unknowte  Ib^ 
insits  of  Europeans,  tiieir  eaoff^Hkia  i 
die  arrival  in  Java  of  i 
Jbefore  the  b^jinning  of  the  en  of  die  l 
itttrDdnoed  aboitt  die  yeinr  fS^^^^^^ 
perbd  too  recent    The  evdttdetf^oPiiel 
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fimik  up  Ofot^lhcmttiieite^^ 
r  «bo  baUt  great  stone  tenao^^ 
Po^mesiaiis.     laa^t^Uo^ii 

\  of  stone  slabs,  >»iiiifti  iMigi^ 
,  must  h&ve  beai  tiAiblied' 
imSh  are  pictims  in  wUt^  ted^  ^^Eid^l 
l^MSe%  and  ships  with  tiidr  nigi^iig^^ 
first  seafiier  to  open  intenximseiridi^^ 
good  grounds  it  has  been  oonjectORdH 
4Siiinct^  were  in  possessiim  of  Easier-^ 
tte  present  Polynesian  inhabkan^  hdit^lit^ 
iKve  tecenred  no  confirmaricnL    On-tteii 
fiobabitants  confirm  the  experience  tfial^ 
stray  into  an  ocean  solitude  and  live  Aami 
<xf  intercourse  with  others  tb^ 
ments  and  capacities  which  Ihey  posscsi^^ 
•Thoiigh  the  other  Polynesiata  now  eite^ 
yet  the  remains  of  ancient  stone  •  _„    __  .^ 
irarious  islands  of  the  South  Seas.*'        *-  '^^i 

Names  of  islands  and  of  plao^  In  ttte^ 
Vpulu,  Lefuka),  reoccur  in  die  SmMSi^ 
Hawaiiy  Upolu,  and  Lehua.    Yet  tfie  i 
Isbrnds  did  not  come  directly  bcm  Ae  i 
original  home  was  there.    Islands  of  Aii 
such  as  Noukahiva  and  Taowatte»  are  i 


•  Meinick^  in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  Erdkondfl^ 

*  AGOOiding  to  the  prints  in  the  Revne  1 
giajdift  which  we  have  received,  these 
kncnvn  wooden  Tiki  images  of  New  Zealand. 

**  Palmer,  Visit  to  Easter  Island  in  the  JoWil^ 

Society,  voL  xL    187a 
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tl||it  d|giitee&  or  twenty  gei!iailioii%i 

^1    ^  dapeed  since  the  fitst( 

^iim  «^  have  anived  fioo^^biljrfliiii 

^i^|bK^       later  colo^iaatiMi^Ql^ 
ifelfelkien  proved; 
IjgrlSw  calciilatbns  given  abch^  it  #1 
titific  irere  giadually  pe(qpledflxifttt1 
Ifritd  aince  ihtB  may  have  huMdM^ 
ImikdUtbna  ol  an  immignitfcm  niveiiiM 
''Die  Pofynesians  firiied  bot  |^  i 
die  produce  of  die  cocoar^iiii  igtbrr^i 
liberoitt  idantSy  andi  as  Ote  TliP^  iiiil 
ibid  the  p^  irere  their  domestic' 
ll  Near  Zedand  is  probaH^  diie  Wh 
Ibe  long  passage  die  live  at6dt  oil' 
far  m  other  respects  the  eotota2satbt^ 
ifdl  planned    The  distribntioii  of 
ciBStem  Asia  was  of  itself  an  indue 
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WimmSki  in  (he  lower  wcMrld,  and  afiour  k! 
Geriand,  however,  has  skiUully  vindioUed  tiii> 

*•  Wfttte  (Gerland),  Anthropologic  TdL  t> 
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Itnnge  institation  « 
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^^^tRie  JPotyiienan  coroo^^ 
Mftfld^dans.    The  fosms  ^  [ 
I&  lliiete  gradatkm^  and  tl^ 
Uliq^ly  i^ovided  for  hj  rip4 
inofeover  find  the  assodalion  of  ^ 
ipcialy  half  artbtic,  &x  the ; 
Uus  society^  divided  into  seven 
niarka»  belonged  prince^  t^Mk$,:m4^^^ 
ifOmen ;  the  children  of .  these 
Thid  Atreoi  wandered  fipom  idiuod  |b  j 
giinesy  and  were   eveiyirtiem 
They  have  been  justty  praised  ia 
liave  dtfiiised  higher  culture  and  sbdi^^ 
The  Asiatic  Malayi^  who  remain^,: 
tie  stni  to  be  met  with  in  the  ffmowokki 
Ihat  they  have  returned  to  it  agate.  'Ih^j 
SI!Eyw  under  Dutch  rul^  the  Philippbieifi 
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I  HOpdaiiofiA  Qf.die 
r  teve  thqr  moie  reserabtaiiOB  Jfijl^j 
but  no 
tiieoiy  as  tbe  ^rpes  loaogifij 
t  ongui  has  been  utooffif^ 
Bad  Battu  island^  on  die  if)«it. 
juxoant  for  resemblances 
J^amoog  the  Iraya  to  die  Ji^upn^ 
4|dNxtoe  of  bloody  tlihmifik  he 
f4:ime  d^^t  historical  evidence  can 
j^e  matter  when  he  writes^^  ^I  pit, 
Idaad  of  Bali»  I  saw  Clunese  ttadni^ 
tames  of  that  country^  and  who  optdd^ 
jfrom  Malays,  and,  on  the  odier  haii^^ 
g^biv  as  &r  as  pfaysiognopgr  was 
yiM  for  Chinese."    Latham  apedJa'cf. 
die  Mdays  as  ''  truly  IndoOium^?^^! 
p!/B  that  the  Mongolian  type  is  n^Ofc; 
-ISma  in  the  Chinese^^  which  caa^ 
legaid  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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teed     We  may  tbeiefot^  pijs' 
rib  btderto  dirdl  looger  on^il 
^yatioii  dr  ffie  Hol^dtaa  lacfc    Wi 
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^^P^  ii^oMildatkBtft^ 
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■p^ ,     of  ^filter  jwjai^ 
^^^"^'^      pmeipal  fidd  fMNii 
K/       ooaB^  onlf  tfm  la 
^Hb\       about  die  jodi  depi 
|&  V      'nut  the  caunese 
^K       0dier  comitries  is  p 
WK^r      oalSi  and  buckwha 
B|^        IWkish  tribes,  and 
^K^'        die  discoveiy  of  J 
B&.'        melons^  onions  an^ 
^^t.       empire.   The  most  i 
^^-       siidi  as  oxen,  sheep 
By       camds,  asses,  and 
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emjfdiiiig  but  oor  tangmgg  :iQi'^ 
i    We  tie  die  pai^  of : 
i  Mrtoijrt  hit  the  CUnese  mre  thdr  imi|.tal(i|i|| 
<3f  jDur  oini  deidoii&ieiil  inft^!.! 
I  m  noatiiig  to  them,  and  m^wba$immu 
}JSiiioe  oor  inteUectual  Mrafceninfe 

Ifae  pcepagnton  of  the  treosi 
f^tdOitd  with  the  sweat  on  oor  bnnp  i 
|1feK^ME|r  ezistieiioe  of  yAkh  was  uBsnqiaclad:  1 
liMdi  «hqr  woold  think  dear  at  *  platter  of^iilp 
teon  carnal^.     We  have  adaiiiiM|[i 
laKI  JBcsJEiiiabte  number  of  inventions,  uidr 
^'tat:wie  ale  not  indebted  to  diem  lot  a4 
into  the  connection  or  die  fint  i 

j^^Vf  en  •    ■      -  . 

^trn'Tfeofk^  discussed  in  the  last 

,  ct  CoKAmd  of  the  jBfmBt6^:iai$itl 
r^tf die Aiongolian race..  The; 
i^is  7<^are  siesoo^hal%  while  tlie  \ 
die  breadth.    Itisonlydie- 
Ittigiiages  wWch  preyeirts  dittr  i 
b  die  Chinese  and  Malayo-Chinese; 
r^JlSbic  type,  for  diey  have  the  same 
.  elements  and  have  other 
||ir^<eottmion.    In  these  fondamental 

in  common  mgoi,  but  oiar 
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J&i  haf  ^  OtetdL  to  Eofopoiii 
'^  li|u)|  with  tlie  CBoqpftba.  qC  ^ 
.cwitMidy  Kve  by  htpitii^gp  firtiinfe  iko4^ 
Jbam  ooiBtinually  cfaaoged  tbeir  idMi^; 
M^  mo&    from  that  earliest 
iigiun  and  again  ai»peaied  amoog 
li  iodepeiideiifc  hoides  ^^^^  ff^Hf^  tbeio  HM 
ffJR^isiil  knowleclge  it  is  impossible  to  j 
teiiitocy  ivas  ever  inhalnted  t^  v»^bi||^| 
t  JQtenniztiire  of  blood  has  obUloatiefir^ 
[!^|isbaB  we  find  pbysical  characters  <^~^i^f^^ 
^  tf  the  pore  Moogoliaa  to  those  oC  tli^  i"^ 
\  yfmt    This  gfQiq>  of  nation^  irindi 
I  is  dosefy  aUied  to  Oe  Eastom  imd  J 
*  oCttie  skin  is  yellow  or  yellowish  1 

,  stifl^  and  Uack;  the  beard  aad[J 
is  ^Iq^  or  totally  wanting;  the 
^f^  t|ie  cheek-bones  veiy  prcnnineii^  dif;ij 
T^brsmdy  broad  and  low.    The  pin%^ 
kof  the  Northern  AsiaHcs  gmdnaUy  i 
iSii  jSamqyeds  sesemUe  the  Tui^gw  j^^ 
^il^.  Ostiaks  are  like  the  Finns  and  i 

I  w^  must  divide  this  gronp  (q|  j 

as  was  done  by  Alacander 

'^ji^^'^Umigob,  Tiiik%  J^nn%  and 

n^jMlKe  of  die  langiiagrs  of  all  these    ^ 

^r  its  wsilak  featwTffs.   The  w*ftMi»«g  of  OH^'i 

I  loo^  in  oAer  wonhi^..i 

IMW^e^  These  languages  1 

not  enough  to  pioveai 

«gi»^  pfobable  4uit  they  hpffi 
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These  lived  at  Lake  Baikal  and  in  its  vicinity  at  the  time  of 
Gengis  Khan,  and  with  no  great  opposition  subjugated  the 
Cossacks  in  1644.  These  three  Mongolian  branches  have  all 
accepted  Buddhism,  though  retaining  their  Shamanistic  juggleries. 
They  are  very  phlegmatic,  good-humoured  people.  The  appear- 
ance in  their  midst  of  Gengis  Khan,  who  was  destined  to  raise 
himself  from  a  humble  origin  to  be  a  mighty  conqueror,  was  there- 
fore the  more  extraordinary. 

Far  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  Mongolian  brotherhood  are 
the  Hazara,  who  lead  a  nomadic  life  between  Herat  and  Cabul, 
and  spoke  Mongolian  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Sultan  Baber.9 
Their  physiognomy  is  also  so  distinctly  Mongolian  in  type,  that 
travellers  have  never  differed  as  to  their  ethnographical  posirion. 
The  Hazara  are  divided  into  western  and  eastern  tribes,  of  which 
the  former  are  Sunnites  and  the  latter  Shiites.  The  western 
Hazara  are  sometimes  called  Aimauq,  but  this  word  is  equivalent 
to  horde, '°  and,  as  it  has  been  applied  to  other  Mongolian  tribes 
also,  we  recommend  its  future  disuse  in  ethnology. 

The  Tungus  and  Mongols  are  few  in  number,  and  many  of  their 
tribes  are  dying  out  The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  Turks, 
the  third  branch  of  the  Northern  Asiatic  group.  According  to 
the  old  oriental  traditions,  one  of  Japhef  s  eight  sons  was  named 
Turk.  He  dwelt  on  the  Hi  and  Issikol,  and  from  one  of  his 
descendants  sprang  the  twins  Tatar  and  Mongol  We  must 
regard  legends  such  as  these  as  attempts  at  ethnological  classifica- 
tion, and  they  show  how  nearly  related  the  Central  Asiatics  held 
themselves  to  be.  The  Turks  of  the  West  have  so  much  Aryan 
and  Semitic  blood  in  them  that  the  last  vestiges  of  their  original 
physical  characters  have  been  lost,  and  their  language  alone 
indicates  their  previous  descent  Turcomans,  Uzbeks,  Nogaians, 
and  Kirghiz,  on  the  other  hand,  approximate  to  the  Mongols ; 
from  whom  the  Buruts  and  Kiptshaks  differ  only  in  the  colour  of 
the  face.  So  says  Vambdry ;  but  he  adds  that  the  grammar  of 
the  Mongolian  language  is  by  no  means  identical  with  that  of  the 
Turkish,  although  it  has  adopted  three-fourths  of  the  vocabulary. «» 

•  Fr.  Spiegel,  Eranische  Alterthiimer,  vol  i.  p.  344. 

*®  Gastrin,  Vorlesungen,  p.  42.  "  Geschichte  Bochara's,  voL  I.  p.  13a 
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canoe  of  this  sort  a  native  accomplished  214*8  kilometres,  or 
rather  more  than  133  miles  in  27^  hours,  while  a  pedestrian  could 
at  most  carry  a  weight  of  6olbs.  twelve  miles  in  a  day,  and  would 
therefore  require  eleven  days  to  go  the  same  distance.^*  The  canoe 
enables  the  Aleutians  to  rival  the  speed  of  the  largest  marine 
animals,  and  the  pursuit  of  these  forms  a  part  of  his  daily  means 
of  sustenance.  37 

(c)  Thlinkites  and  Vancouver  Tribes, — On  the  coast  south 
of  Mount  St  Elias,  and  on  the  islands  on  the  coast  as  &r  as 
Dixon's  Sound,  dwell  people  whom  the  Russians  term  Kaliushes, 
or  Kolushes,  but  who  call  themselves  ThHnkites,  or  "men."  To 
the  south  of  them  live  the  Haidahs  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island. 
On  the  opposite  mainland,  the  Hailtsa,  or  Hailtsuk,  extend  from 
latitude  53J  to  50^.  Some  tribes,  such  as  the  Cowitshin  and 
Clalam,  inhabit  not  only  Vancouver's  Island,  but  also  the  main- 
land on  the  Frazer  River  and  Puget  Sound.  It  is  difficult  to 
procure  skulls  from  this  coast  district,  nor  could  they  afford  us 
much  instruction,  for  in  Vancouver,  as  in  Oregon,  it  is  the  fashion 
to  disfigure  them  artificially;  and  the  process  is  not  confined  to 
mere  flattening,  but  dolichocephalism  is  artificially  produced.3^ 
The  complexion  is  almost  as  fair  as  in  Southern  Europeans,  but 
the  hair  is  black  and  stiff. 

Among  the  Thlinkites  and  Haidahs »  a  little  more  beard 
occasionally  appears  than  is  otherwise  the  case  among  Asiatic  and 
American  Mongols.  Very  promment  cheek-bones,  a  depressed 
base  of  the  nose,  and  wide,  fleshy  snub-noses  still  prevail.40  The 
Tshinuks  who  live  in  Oregon  to  tiie  south  of  Puget  Sound,  and  who 
flatten  the  head  artificially,  still  have  the  obliquely  slit  Mongoloid 
eyes,*'  which  on  the  other  hand  are  wanting  in  the  Haidahs.    The 

••  A  Erman  in  der  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologic,  vol  iiL  §  3,  p.  167.     1871. 

•'  An  accurate  drawing  of  the  structure  of  this  excellent  vessel  is  given  by 
Langsdorff,  Reise  urn  die  Welt,  voL  IL  p.  39. 

»•  Barnard  Davis,  Thesaurus  Cranioram,  p.  231. 

**  R.  Brown  in  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Norwicli  in 
1868,  p.  133. 

^  Also  among  the  Kolushes  according  to  Von  Langsdoff,  Reise  tun  die  Welt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

*'  Waitz,  Anthropologic,  vol.  iiu  p.  3^ 
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who  was  suckling  a  recently  bom  child  came  one  day  alongside 
the  vessel,  and  remained  there  out  of  mere  curiosity,  whilst  the 
sleet  fell  and  thawed  on  her  bosom,  and  on  the  skin  of  her  child." 

A  few  pages  further  on  he  says  again,  "  We  were  well  clothed, 
and  though  sitting  close  to  the  fire  were  far  from  too  warm ;  yet 
these  naked  savages,  though  further  off,  were  observed,  to  our  great 
surprise,  to  be  streaming  with  perspiration  at  undergoing  such  a 
roasting."*  This  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  even  for 
beings  on  the  level  of  the  Fuegians,  a  climate  such  as  that  of 
Behring's  Straits  would  not  impede  a  migration  from  Asia  to 
America. 

But  the  proof  that  the  aborigines  of  America  took  this  road 
consists  in  their  Mongoloid  characters.  In  the  last  chapter  it  was 
shown  that  the  Asiatic  and  American  tribes  of  Behring's  Straits  are 
so  much  alike  as  to  be  mistaken  for  one  another.  In  the  United 
States  even  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  the  human 
species  have  admitted  that  all  the  aborigines  of  America  resemble 
each  other  as  much  as  "full-blooded  Jews,"  and  that  the  Mongo- 
lian is  the  only  race  with  which  they  can  properly  be  closely 
connected.  5  A.  von  Humboldt,  moreover,  attributes  to  the  natives 
of  Mexico  all  the  Mongolian  characters,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  nose,  even  the  obliquely  set  eyes,^  which  latter  peculiarity  he 
also  ascribes  to  the  Chayma  in  the  north-east  of  Venezuela.^  The 
obliquely  set  eyes  and  prominent  cheek-bones  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Veragua  were  noticed  by  Moritz  Wagner,  and  according  to  his 
description,  out  of  four  Bayano  Indians  from  Darien,  three  had 
thoroughly  Mongolian  features,  including  the  flattened  nose.® 
James  Orton  the  traveller  was  also  struck  by  the  likeness  of  the 
Zaparo  of  the  Napo  River,  east  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Quito,  to 
the  Chinese.9  In  1866  an  officer  of  the  Sharpshooter,  the  first 
English  man-of-war  which  entered  the  Parand  River  in  Brazil, 
remarks  in  almost  the  same  words  of  the  Indians  of  that  district, 

*  A  Naturalist's  Journey  round  the  World,  pp.  213,  22a 

•  Morton,  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  275. 

•  Essai  politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  voL  i.  p.  381, 
"*  Reisen  in  die  iEquinoctialgegenden,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

*  Naturwissenschaftliche  Reisen,  voL  i.  pp.  128  and  315. 
'  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,  p.  170. 
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medicine-man  and  the  Shaman  of  Brazil  has  already  been  men- 
tioned.»  The  remarkable  masquerades  witnessed  by  Spix  and 
Martius,  and  more  recendy  by  Bates,  among  the  Tecuna  tribes 
on  the  Amazon,^  we  have  already  found  among  the  Kolushes ;  ** 
they  recur  again  among  the  Aht  of  Vancouver's  Island,**  and  the 
Moqui  Indians  of  the  "  seven  villages.''43  Sexual  excesses  of  the 
most  detestable  description,  namely,  those  associated  with  the 
appearance  of  man  in  female  attire,  were  observed  by  Heir  von 
Martius  among  the  Guaycuru  in  the  states  of  I^a  Plata,^  by  the 
first  Spanish  discoverers  among  the  people  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,45  and  by  Cabega  di  Vaca*^  among  the  tribes  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  and  vices  of  the  same  nature  are  prevalent  among  all 
the  Behring's  nations,  even  among  the  Tshuktshi  on  the  frozen 
ocean  of  Siberia.^7  Men  in  women's  clothes  occur  among  the 
hunting  tribes  of  the  United  States,  and,  strangely  enough,  among 
the  old  Illinois,  who,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  migrated 
to  their  present  dwelling-place  from  the  west^  Among  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Red  Indians  are  the  customary  modes  in  which 
nations  address  one  another,  as,  for  instance,  the  title  of  grandfather 
which  the  Delawares  have  secured  to  themselves  by  compact ;  and 
the  Iroquois  in  the  same  way  imposed  upon  the  subjugated 
Hurons  the  condition  that  they  should  in  future  always  be 
addressed  as  younger  brothers.  *9  The  same  custom  occurs  in 
Brazil,  where  the  tribes  address  one  another  as  grandfathers  or 
uncles.  In  the  legends  of  the  Mexicans  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Antilles,  living  beings  are  supposed  to  have  first  proceeded 

••  See  above,  p.  263. 

*•  Martius,  Ethnographic,  vol.  L  p.  445.  Bates,  Naturalist  on  the  Amazon, 
p.  409. 

**  See  above,  p.  400. 

<*  Whymper,  Alaska,  p.  58. 

*»  Waitz,  Anthropologie,  vol  iv.  p.  208. 

**  Ethnographie,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

**  Gomara,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  cap.  68.  Petrus  Martyr,  Dc  orbo  novo, 
Dec.  iii.  cap.  I. 

*•  Ramusio,  Navigation!  e  Viaggi,  vol.  iii.  p.  27a 

*'  See  above,  p.  397,  note  •*,  and  p.  399. 

<•  Charlevoix,  Nouvelle  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  303. 

<9  Waitz,  Anthropologie,  vol  iiL  p.  22. 
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nearly  as  large  as  Asia,  it  follows  that  the  New  World  is  only 
half  as  large  as  the  Old.  A  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  dif- 
ference is  as  follows : — 5« 


OLD  WORLD. 

Square  miles* 


KEW   WORLD. 


Europe 
Africa 


Total 


Asia 


3,700,000 
12,000,000 

15,700,000 
17,500,000 


Total       33,200,000 


North  America 
South  America 


Total 


Square  mileu 
8,600,000 
7,000,000 


15,600,000 


Neglecting  for  the  moment  to  take  into  account  the  way  in 
which  the  disposition  of  this  double  extent  of  the  Old  World  differs 
from  that  of  the  New,  we  will  first  ascertain  the  immediate  con- 
sequences resulting  from  the  greater  extent  In  the  first  place,  we 
may  suppose  that  in  a  district  of  twice  as  great  extent,  twice  as 
many  vegetable  and  animal  species  may  exist  The  younger  De 
Candolle,  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  declared  that  in  the 
present  incomplete  state  of  botanical  statistics,  it  was  impossible 
to  compare  the  number  of  vegetable  species  in  the  Old  and  New 
World  respectively,  but  that  botanists  had  good  reason  to  expect 
that  it  would  ultimately  appear  that,  on  account  of  the  general 
direction  of  its  mountains  from  north  to  south,  America,  relatively 
to  its  size,  is  somewhat  richer  in  vegetable  species  than  the  Old 
World.  This  prepares  us  to  acknowledge  that  America,  though 
half  the  size,  has  more  than  half  the  number  of  vegetable  species 
of  the  Old  World.    But  the  latter  is  absolutely  the  richer  of  the  two. 

If  it  be  richer  in  wild  species,  it  should  be  richer  in  culti- 
vated plants  also.  We  occasionally  have  heard  it  maintained  that 
the  only  domesticated  plants  or  animals  obtained  by  the  Old 
World  from  the  New  World  are  maize,  potatoes,  the  turkey,  the 
guinea-pig,  and  the  Muscovy  duck.  We  shall,  however,  soon 
perceive  that  the  New  World  is  not  so  poor  as  it  is  apt  to  be 
represented.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  most  important  culti- 
vated plants,  we  find  in  the — 

»>  These  figures,  though  only  approximately  correct,  give  a  correct  view  of 
the  proportionate  areas. 
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Narcotics. 

Tea  Paraguay  Tea 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Poppy  (Opium)  Tobacco. 

Hemp  (Hashish)  Coca 

Both  lists  are  defective,  but  were  we  to  enumerate  the  less 
important  articles,  the  only  result  would  be  to  show  yet  more 
clearly  that  the  cultivated  plants  of  the  Old  World  have  been  of 
more  service  to  mankind  than  those  of  the  New.  We  have,  more- 
over, given  the  New  World  credit  for  the  yam,  although  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  eastern  part  of  India  is  its  native  country ; 
and  we  have  also  credited  it  with  the  very  valuable  banana,  as 
some  botanists  still  maintain  that  at  least  a  variety  which  they 
distinguish  as  Musa  paradisaica  is  a  native  of  the  New  World  In 
order  to  avoid  wearying  the  reader,  we  have  made  no  comparison 
between  the  fruits  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  and  leave  it  to 
others  to  decide  whether  the  Old  or  the  New  World  has  gained 
the  most  by  exchange.  Our  orchards  have  not  been  enriched  by 
a  single  contribution  from  America,  This,  however,  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  New  World  was  naturally  not  so  well  provided  as 
were  the  eastern  continents,  for  all  our  fruit-trees  in  their  present 
form  are  the  produce  of  industry,  and  have  been  improved  by 
careful  selection  and  artificial  propagation.  It  is  therefore  rash  to 
deny  that  trees  and  shrubs  may  exist  in  America,  whose  insipid 
wild  fruits  could  be  rendered  palatable  by  careful  cultivation. 

Artificial  cultivation  has  had  but  little  effect  on  Annual  plants 
propagated  by  seed ;  among  these  are  numerous  kinds  of  cereals, 
while  America  has  produced  maize  alone.  As  in  their  common 
characters  they  belong  to  the  grasses,  it  is  important  that,  accord- 
ing to  De  CandoUe's  statistical  review,  the  Old  W^orld,  and 
Asia  especially,  is  comparatively  richer  in  grasses  than  the  New, 
for  whereas  in  the  latter  the  grasses  rarely  amount  to  as  much 
as  ID  per  cent,  of  all  the  flowering  plants  in  the  various  districts, 
usually  only  9,  occasionally  only  7  per  cent,  they  usually  amount 
to  10,  and  often  to  12  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  continents. 
Among  the  grasses,  the  cereals  particularly  affect  sunny  stations, 
while,  as  compared  with  tht  Old  World,  much  larger  regions  of 
America  are  overshadowed  by  forests. 
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at  least,  have  used  as  a  draught  animaL  The  lack  of  draught 
animals  implies  the  absence  of  the  plough,  the  sledge,  and  the 
carriage.  But  as  all  the  animals  above  enumerated  live  not  in  the 
forest,  but  in  grassy  plains  bordering  on  the  deserts,  or  even  in  the 
deserts  themselves,  and  as  we  may  describe  the  New  World  as 
mainly  a  forest  country,  and  the  Old  as  mainly  a  region  of  steppes, 
this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  eastern  hemisphere  is  richer 
in  the  number  of  its  species  of  graminivorous  manunals ;  man, 
seeking  his  own  advantage,  easily  selected  from  among  these  those 
which  were  capable  of  feeding  and  clothing  him,  carrying  his 
burdens  or  doing  his  work. 

All  who,  since  Zimmermann,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animals,  have  noticed  the  fact  that  the 
Old  World  abounds  far  more  than  America  in  large  and  powerful 
mammals.  The  largest  animal  in  South  America  is  the  tapir;  the 
most  poweiful  in  the  northern  continent  is  the  grisly  bear.  The 
New  World  has  none  of  our  larger  animals:  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  giraffe,  and  the  cameL  The 
distribution  of  the  other  animals  in  the  two  hemispheres  is  equally 
significant     These  are,  in  the — 


OLD  WORLD. 
Lions 
Tigers 
Crocodiles 

Catarrhine  Apes,  some  anthropo- 
morphous and  tailless 


NEW  WORLD, 

Pumas 
Ounces 
AUigators 

Platyrrhine  Apes  with  pliant 
and  prehensile  tails 


Compared  with  the  lion,  the  cowardly  puma  is  ignoble.  Conti- 
nents as  small  as  North  or  South  America  could  hardly  produce 
such  a  splendid  forest  ranger.  The  poet  in  calling  tiie  lion 
the  king  of  the  desert,  supplies  us  with  an  apt  epithet  But  the 
monarch  is  entitled  to  a  royal  hunting-ground,  which  even  now, 
although  greatly  narrowed,  extends  through  the  whole  of  Africa 
and  Western  Asia,  and  formerly  included  European  territory  too. 
The  tiger  also,  the  royal  tiger,  as  the  magnificent  but  terrible  beast 
is  justly  termed,  has  a  vast  range  of  territory,  for  he  roves  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Amoor,  where  the  Russians  in  their  advance 
some  twenty  years  ago,  became  aware  that  his  habitat  extended  as 
far  as,  and  even  beyond,  the  fur-bearing  animals,  while  in  the  south 
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sequence  of  this  continued  pressure  forwards,  and  of  a  more  rapid 
adaptation  of  organisms  to  present  circumstances,  the  largest, 
strongest,  and  cleverest  creatures  were  necessarily  to  be  found  in  the 
Old  World.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in  a  larger  space  a  pause 
in  the  struggle  can  rarely  occur,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time. 
Long  before  Darwin,  Leopold  von  Buch  s«  had  observed :  "  The 
individuals  of  continental  species  spread  and,  with  increasing  dis- 
tance and  change  of  station,  develop  varieties,  which,  on  account 
of  the  great  dissimilarity  which  they  have  acquired,  are  no  longer 
capable  of  being  crossed  with  the  other  varieties,  or  of  being 
brought  back  to  the  principal  type;  these  ultimately  become 
persistent,  independent  species,  which,  perhaps  by  other  channels, 
come  across  other  varieties  equally  changed,  the  two  differing 
greatly  and  no  longer  capable  of  mixing.  .  •  .  .  This  is  not  the 
case  in  islands." 

Hence,  if  on  a  larger  extent  of  land  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
more  intense,  because  each  variety  follows  rapidly  on  the  heels 
of  the  other,  this  is  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
creatures  of  the  Old  World  are  in  advance  of  those  of  the  New,  for 
not  only  is  the  square  mileage  of  our  continents  twice  as  great,  but 
weight  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  America  is  divided  into  two 
quite  distinct  battle-grounds — into  two  continents  with  different 
natural  kingdoms,  each  of  which  has  its  greatest  length  from  north 
to  south,  instead  of  stretching  like  the  countries  of  the  Old  World 
from  west  to  east  The  form  of  the  New  World  seems  as  if 
designed  to  cover  as  many  latitudes  as  possible,  that  of  the  Old 
World  as  if  meant  to  extend  over  as  many  degrees  of  longitude  as 
possible  within  the  same  latitudes.  As  most  species  and  genera 
of  both  kingdoms  are  bounded  by  certain  polar  and  equatorial 
limits  (or  more  correctly  by  maximum  and  minimum  isothermal 
boundaries),  a  far  greater  range  is  obviously  open  to  each  in- 
dividual species  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the  New.  How  con- 
siderably the  dimensions  of  the  battle-ground  is  increased  in  the 
Old  World  by  the  fact  that  its  main  direction  is  from  east  to  west, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison  of  proportions  under 
the  same  latitudes. 

•'  Physikal  Bcschreibung  der  canarischen  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  133.     1825. 
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names,  of  which  Herr  von  Martius  collected  no  less  than  io6 
on  the  Rio  •  Negro  alone.  Consciousness  of  nationality  implies 
higher  social  development  and  common  historical  achievements, 
which  are  wanting  here.  The  tribes  on  the  Amazon  are  but  little 
better.  There  we  find  the  warlike  Mandrucu,  hybrids  related  to 
the  Tupis,  who  are  conspicuous  for  their  strict  discipline,  the  use 
of  trumpet  signals  in  battle,  and  a  regular  service  of  outposts  in 
times  of  war.  On  the  Rio  Negro  live  the  Miranhas,  formerly 
cannibals,  and  otherwise  known  for  the  production  of  excellent 
hammocks,  each  of  which  costs  the  labour  of  six  weeks.  Where 
the  Amazon  approaches  the  confines  of  Peru,  we  come  upon  the 
Tecunas,  whose  masquerades  have  already  been  mentioned ;  and 
on  the  boundaries  of  Venezuela  we  find  the  Uapes,  whose  spacious 
buildings  we  have  noted.  Guayana  is  mainly  occupied  by  two 
tribes,  who  do  not,  however,  occupy  separate  districts,  namely, 
the  Arowaks,  or  Flour  people,  so  called  because  in  them  we  have 
to  respect  the  inventors  of  the  art  of  preparing  tapioca,  and  the 
Caribs  (since  the  seventeenth  century  erroneously  called  Caraibs), 
to  whom  the  Spaniards  attributed  everything  most  odious,  and 
who  remained  notorious  for  their  barbarity,  until  the  experiences 
of  A.  von  Humboldt  and  the  Brothers  Schomburgk  showed  them 
to  be  an  uncomipted  race,  full  of  good  impulses. » 

The  northern  and  southern  continents  of  America  resemble  one 
another  in  many  great  features,  and  especially  in  their  shape,  for 
both  consist  of  great  triangles,  the  apices  of  which  are  towards  the 
south.  But  their  vertical  structure  is  also  sim'Jar,  inasmuch  as  on 
the  western  shore  the  Cordilleras  rise  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
plateaux  are  intercalated  between  their  ridges.  As  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  analogous  structure,  we  find  no  forests  eastward 
of  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Cordilleras,  or  in 
their  "  rain  shadow,"  but  open  steppes,  which  are  called  prairies 
in  North  America,  savannahs  in  Central  America,  llanos  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  pampas  on  the  Argentine  rivers.  It  is  only  to  the  east  of 
the  steppes  that  the  great  forest  districts  are  found  stretching  over 

■•  As  Richard  Schomburgk  observes,  they  do  not  poison  their  arrows 
although  the  curare  plant  {Strychnos  toxifera)  grows  in  their  territory.  Reisen 
in  Britisch  Guiana,  voL  ii.  p.  429.     Leipzic,  1848. 
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to  discover  the  source  of  this  metal  that  Samuel  Heame  7'  under- 
took his  expeditions,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Copper- 
mine River  and  its  outflow  into  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  owner  of  the 
mining  district  on  Lake  Erie  was  a  chief  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  tribe, 
and  according  to  the  number  of  his  ancestors  that  he  could  name, 
his  pedigree  reached  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 

A  German  miner  who  had  been  director  of  one  of  these  mines, 
states  that  the  old  Redskins  loosened  the  rocks  by  firing  piles  of 
wood,  and  by  satiwating  them  with  water,  and  from  the  blocks  of 
metal  obtained  they  separated  pieces  with  stone  hammers,  and 
shaped  them  by  cutting  with  flint  knives  and  striking  with  ham- 
mers, "  for  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
smelting."  This  fact  has,  however,  not  been  proved,  at  least  as  to 
Lake  Superior ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  cast 
copper  utensils  have  occasionally  been  found  7«  There  is,  therefore, 
not  the  slightest  necessity  for  refusing  the  credit  of  these  mining 
achievements  to  the  ancient  Iroquois,  in  whose  territory  the  famous 
copper  mines  were  situated,  or  for  referring  them  on  very  doubt- 
ful grounds  to  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico.  It  is  true  that  obsidian 
blades  have  been  found  in  tombs  eastward  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  even  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  that  this  mineral  can  only  have 
been  procured  from  Mexico.  But  these  pieces  of  obsidian  are  no 
better  evidence  of  a  migration  of  the  Aztecs  than  the  discovery  of 
coins  with  Kufic  inscriptions  prove  a  visit  of  the  Arabs  to  Iceland, 
Articles  made  of  nephrite,  which  must  have  come  from  a  great 
distance,  and  which  dated  from  the  reindeer  period,  were  met  with 
at  Schussenried,  and  show  that  even  then  commerce  must  have 
been  widely  spread.  If  a  close  relation  with  Aztec  culture  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  discovery  of  obsidian  blades  in  the  United 
States,  we  might  insist  with  equal  justice  on  the  influence  of  the 
ancient  population  of  Poland  on  the  French  of  the  reindeer  period, 
because  horns  of  the  Saiga  antelope  were  excavated  from  the  caves 
of  J^^gftrd.73  .    . 

"  Reise  zum  Eisineer,  pp.  4  and  14.     Berlin,  1797. 

"  Rau  (Archiv  fiir  Anthropologic,  1 871)  has  however  again  stated  positively 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  smelting. 

'•  See  above,  pp.  37  and  209. 
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fortifications  of  Indian  villages  lie  very  closely  together.  It  has 
been  somewhat  hastily  inferred  that  the  Ohio  valley  was  thickly 
peopled  by  an  agricultural  population,  who  were  extirpated  by 
barbarous  hunting  tribes  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  But 
other  archaeologists  have  suggested  that  simple  natives  frequently 
abandon  their  abodes,  sometimes  from  superstition,  and  sometimes 
on  account  of  an  outbreak  of  disease.^^  Hence,  although  all  the 
old  intrenched  villages  already  discovered  were  certainly  not 
inhabited  at  the  same  time,  it  is,  nevertheless,  manifest  that  the 
present  southern  states  of  the  American  Union  were  formerly  far 
more  densely  peopled  than  at  the  time  when  the  European  emi- 
grants took  possession  of  their  territories ;  that  is  to  say,  as  densely 
peopled  as  when  visited  by  the  Spaniards  under  Hernando  de 
Soto  in  1540.  At  that  time  there  were  not  only  villages  but  true 
towns.  Of  these  the  largest  seems  to  have  been  Mavila,  the 
present  Mobile.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  wooden  wall  plastered 
with  clay,  and  protected  by  towers,  probably  mere  scaffoldings 
with  breastworks.  Within  tiie  wall  stood  eighty  large  houses  or, 
rather,  barrack-like  edifices,  each  supposed  to  have  afforded 
shelter  to  one  thousand  persons,  and  from  the  flat  roofs  or  bal- 
conies of  which  missiles  were  showered  down  upon  the  Spaniards. 
Hernando  de  Soto  with  his  advanced  guard  was  obliged  to  endure 
a  conflict  of  nine  hours,  and  the  battle  was  not  decided  imtil  the 
arrival  of  the  main  body,  then  still  six  hundred  strong.  The 
Spanish  accounts  speak  of  11,000  enemies  destroyed  by  fire  and 
sword,  while  the  conquerors  lost  forty-five  horses  and  eighty-three 
soldiers,  either  on  the  spot  or  in  consequence  of  their  wounds. 
Where  places  so  populous  as  Mavila  had  already  sprung  up,  there 
can  have  been  no  hunting  life,  for  tribes  living  by  the  chase  never 
built  cities. 

If  we  could  thus  assure  ourselves  that  the  population  of  both 
continents  became  more  dense  towards  the  shores  of  the  American 
Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say,  the  double  bay  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  that  these  had  half  renoimced 
the  huntef  s  life,  we  must  be  persuaded  that  the  favourable 
influence  of  a  mild  climate  upon  agricultural  pursuits,  combined 


*•  P.  Gumilla,  El  Orinoco  ilustraila 
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purity  only  in  and  about  the  lake  district  of  the  Mexican  highlands. 
But,  as  is  proved  by  the  Aztec  names  of  places,  Nahuatl  languages 
were  locally  scattered  at  extraordinary  distances.  Thus,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  South  Pacific,  they  pervaded  Guatemala;  they 
appear  with  ancient  ruined  temples  in  the  Mexican  style  in  Hon- 
duras, and  extend  southwards  to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  They  cease 
entirely  at  Costa  Rica.  In  the  north  they  are  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  present  Mexican  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Coha- 
huila.  But  they  reappear  in  Texas,  and  end  in  New  California  at  the 
37th  degree  north  latitude  i^  with  the  exception  of  scattered  names 
which  have  reached  the  soth  degree  of  latitude.  It  is  far  inland 
in  latitude  35,  among  the  present  Zuni  of  New  Mexico,  that  we  must 
look  for  Cibola,  or  the  "  Country  of  the  Seven  Communities,''  dis- 
covered by  Fra  Marco,  a  monk  from  Nice,  and  shortly  afterwards 
(in  1540)  visited  and  described  by  the  Spaniard  Francisco  Vasquez 
de  Coronado.  He  found  there  small  villages  with  stone  houses, 
two  or  three  storeys  high,  built  like  fortresses  without  an  entrance, 
so  that  the  roofs  had  to  be  mounted  by  ladders.  The  inhabitants 
cultivated  maize  and  beans,  reared  turkeys,  clothed  themselves  in 
woven  stuffs,  of  which  the  threads  were  spun  of  some  vegetable 
fibre  that  was  not  cotton,  and  wore  head  coverings  exactly  like 
those  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico.^  The  same  style  of  architecture 
is  yet  retained  among  the  so-called  Pueblo  Indians,  and  was 
last  described  and  depicted  by  Mollhausen.^  The  language  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  is  in  no  degree  connected  with  the  NahuatL 
Somewhat  like  these  buildings  were  probably  the  so-called  Casas 
Grandes,  southwards  near  the  Gila  and  at  Chihuahua,  respecting 
whose  inhabitants  so  much  has  been  written  just  because  as  yet 
we  know  nothing  about  them.  Civilized  nations  lived  therefore  to 
the  north  of  Mexico  as  far  as  the  35  th  degree  of  latitude. 

The  partial  community  of  vocabulary  of  the  Nahuatlecs  and  the 
present  Snake  Indians,  induces  us  to  suppose  that  the  former  may 
in  ancient  times  have  resembled  the  Shoshons,  for  either  the 
Shoshons  turned  to  the  north  after  their  contact  with  the  Nahuat- 


*•  Buschmann,  Astekische  Ortsnamen.     Berlin,  1853. 
*•  Coronado  in  Ramusio's  Navigationi  e  viaggi. 
^  Mollhausen,  Reise  nach  der  Siidsee. 
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languages  were  spoken  by  the  Otoini,  the  Mixtecs,  and  Zapotecs, 
the  Matlaziacs  and  Tarascs.^* 

In  South  America  all  the  civilized  nations  live  either  on  the 
plateaux  between  the  ridges  of  the  Cordilleras  or  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Thus  the  empire  of  the  Muysca,  or  more  correctly 
of  the  Chibcha,  grew  up  on  the  highlands  of  Bogoti  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Magdalena  River.  Further  south,  as  far  as  Chili,  but 
keeping  to  the  ridges  of  the  plateaux,  dwelt  nations  speaking  kindred 
languages;  namely,  the  so-called  Quichua  tribes  in  Quito  and 
Peru,  and  on  Lake  Titicaca,  the  CoUa,  now  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Aymara,  which  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
them.  These  latter  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  most  ancient 
civilized  nation ;  their  language  was  supposed  to  be  the  so-called 
court  language  of  the  Emperors  of  Peru,^»  and  the  temples  of  the 
sun  on  Lake  Titicaca  were  believed  to  be  the  earliest  buildings  of 
the  civilized  races  of  South  America.  Now,  however,  we  must 
look  for  their  earliest  abode  in  Cuzco  itself.  The  Cara,  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Quito,  who  also  spoke  a  Quichua  dialect,  were  said  to 
have  ascended  the  River  Esmeralda,  and  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  plateaux. ^3  They  manufactured  artistic  works  in  cast  gold,^ 
and  also  instruments  of  bronze,  and,  like  the  Peruvians,  observed 
the  beginning  of  the  solstices  on  pillars  of  stone  visible  at  a  great 
distance.^5  Entirely  different  from  the  Quichua  nations  are  the 
Yunca  tribes,  who  lived  near  the  coast  streams  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  but  were  split  up  into  locally  separate  states. 
They  have  left  behind  them  innumerable  remains  of  spacious 
buildings  of  comparatively  high  art,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
skillfully  irrigating  their  land^    The  Incas  of  Peru,  without  doubt, 

*'  Orozco  y  Berra,  in  his  Geografia  de  las  lenguas  de  Mexico  (1864),  has 
given  a  linguistic  map  of  Mexico,  the  only  good  feature  in  the  whole  book,  as  the 
author  opertly  confesses  that  he  has  not  philologically  examined  the  languages, 
and  being  also  unacquainted  with  Buschmann's  researches,  spreads  anew  errors 
long  exploded. 

•*  Thoroughly  refuted  by  Markham,  Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  xli.    1871. 

•*  Velasco,  Histoire  du  royaume  de  Quito.     Paris,  1840. 

••  Benzoni,  Mondo  nuovo.     Venice,  1565. 

•*  Joseph  de  Acosta,  Historic  natural  y  moral  de  las  Indias. 

••  Markham,  as  above. 
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Yet  the  possibility  miist  not  be  disputed  that  mariners  from  the 
Old  World  might  be  cast  away  in  America,  for  we  actually  know 
of  at  least  one  case  of  this  description.  In  December,  1731,  a 
bark,  manned  by  five  or  six  men,  arrived  at  Trinidad,  which  had 
been  caught  in  a  storm  on  its  passage  from  Teneriffe  with  a  cargo 
of  wine  to  one  of  the  western  Canary  Islands,  and  had  ultimately 
been  carried  by  the  trade  wind  to  the  West  Indies.®?  But  it 
is  idle  to  suppose  that  one  or  more  individuals  are  able  to  convey 
the  civilization  of  their  own  country  like  freight  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship  to  distant  worlds.  Europeans  comparing  themselves  with 
Australians  are  apt  to  fancy  themselves  demigods  in  the  midst  of 
beings  only  semi-human.  Each  imagines  that  were  he  thrown 
among  a  tribe  of  such  savages,  he  would  bestow  on  them  a  share 
of  the  blessings  of  our  civilization;  that  these  favoured  beings 
would  honour  him  as  their  benefactor  and  their  saviour ;  and  even 
that  the  appearance  of  the  "  bearded  man  "  would  be  remembered 
as  a  religious  legend,  and  his  second  coming  be  awaited  as  the 
dawn  of  an  age  of  prosperity,  just  as  the  Aztecs  promised  them- 
selves a  fresh  growth  and  exaltation  of  their  condition  on  the 
reappearance  of  QuetzalcoatL  But  the  real  result  of  such  a 
case  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fate  of  James  Morill,  an  unfortunate 
sailor  who  spent  seventeen  years  among  Australian  tribes.  At  the 
end  of  these  seventeen  years  the  natives  led  exactly  the  same  life 
as  before,  while  Morill  ate  shell-fish  with  them,  slept  like  them 
under  a  slight  shelter  of  leaves,  had  discarded  his  clothing,  almost 
entirely  forgotten  his  mother  tongue,  and  he,  the  demi-god,  had 
sunk  into  an  Australian.  Nor  can  we  take  comfort  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  although  a  single  individual  must  succumb  to  this  fate, 
yet  several,  a  ship^s  crew  for  instance,  cast  away  in  the  New  World, 
would  have  effected  greater  results.  History  proves  the  contrary. 
In  his  first  voyage  Columbus  left  behind  him  at  Hayti  forty 
Spaniards  well  equipped  in  a  small  stronghold,  amid  a  good- 
humoured  and  almost  defenceless  population,  and  on  his  retiun  a 
few  months  later  he  found  nothing  but  corpses  and  the  remains  of 
a  conflagration.  The  fate  of  Hernando  de  Soto  and  his  com- 
panions, in  his  expeditions  across  the  south  of  the  United  States, 

•»  P.  Gumilla,  El  Orinoco  illustnulo. 
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* 

civilization,  we  become  aware  that  the  division  of  the  New  World 
into  two  continents  was  much  more  unfavourable  to  the  quick 
progress  of  civilization,  even  had  the  inhabitants  possessed  intel- 
lectual powers  equal  to  those  of  the  people  of  the  Old  WoriA 
The  inland  seas,  and  especially  the  highland  lakes,  have  exercised 
a  peculiar  power  of  attraction  on  the  civilized  nations  of  the  New 
World.  Lake  Titicaca  was  formerly,  though  erroneously,  con- 
sidered the  earliest  seat  of  Quichua  civilization,  but  imder  the 
later  Incas  it  was  the  seat  of  the  famous  manufacture  of  Cumbi, 
the  fmest  llama  cloth.^o  The  temple  pyramids  of  the  Toltecs 
were  reflected  in  the  lakes  of  Anahuac ;  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
Chibcha  tribes  were  situated  on  the  Lake  of  Guatavita,  with  the 
shores  of  which  is  connected  the  legend  of  the  golden  personage 
(el  dorado)^  who  when  he  bathed  washed  off  the  pulverized  metal 
into  its  waters.  The  islands  on  the  Peten  Lake  in  Guatemala  were 
selected  as  a  residence  by  the  Iztaes  in  their  migration  southwards 
after  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  Mayapan,  in  the  year  i42o;9» 
and  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  a  refined 
population  had  become  extraordinarily  dense  on  its  shores.  Hence, 
at  first  sight,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  attribute  to  inland  seas  a 
peculiarly  great  influence  on  the  advancement  of  social  conditions. 
But  on  further  investigation  their  influence  is  seen  to  be  more 
limited.  South  of  the  40th  degree  north  latitude  the  New  World 
is  singularly  destitute  of  inland  seas,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  South  America  as  compared  with  Africa,  to  which  it  bean 
such  a  close  resemblance.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  many 
civilized  tribes  halted  in  their  migrations,  fascinated  by  the  sight 
of  a  bright  expanse  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  In 
the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Andes,  between  Valparaiso  and  the 
ruins  of  Mendoza,  of  which  the  splendid  scenery  was  never  better 
described  than  by  Poppig,  is  situated  a  small  mountain  pool 
named  by  the  nations  "  the  eye  of  the  Inca,"  an  expression  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  so-called  Redman  was  not  entirely 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  scenery.^*    Lakes  on  elevated  plains 

••  J.  Acosta,  Hist  natural  y  moral.     Madrid,  1792. 
•*  Morelet,  Reisen  in  Central  America.    Jena,  t6^^, 
•*  Poppig,  Reise  in  Chile,  Peru,  etc. 
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phenomena  are  repeated,  although  not  so  invariably,  in  North 
America.  It  is  very  easy,  and  especially  so  to  us  who  live  in  the 
temperate  zone  and  avoid  torrid  regions,  to  recognize  the  favourable 
influence  on  the  course  of  civilization  of  the  high  plateaux  within 
the  tropics.  Their  inhabitants,  we  say,  escape  the  enervating 
atmosphere  of  the  sultry  lowlands ;  they  were  obliged  to  provide 
clothing  and  shelter  as  a  protection  against  the  weather;  to  avoid 
starvation,  they  were  early  obliged  to  till  the  ground  and  to  store  pro- 
visions, and  they  were  even  soon  forced  to  congregate  and  organize 
societies,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  abode  with 
greater  ease.  True  as  all  this  may  sound,  it  does  not  account 
for  the  strange  fact  that  nations  should  voluntarily  have  sought 
out  regions  in  which  the  difficulties  of  maintenance  were  greater. 
In  the  Old  World,  moreover,  civilization  was  always  favoured  by 
the  lowlands.  It  occurs  there  at  the  sea  level,  by  the  side  of 
great  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates.  The 
Chinese  too  maintain  that  their  civilization  was  not  developed 
until  they  had  descended  to  the  Hoang-ho.  When  the  Brahminical 
Aryans  entered  India  they  first  spread  themselves  over  the  plains 
of  the  Ganges ;  they  did  not  ascend  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas, 
but  they  drove  the  original  inhabitants  into  the  Vindhya  mountains 
and  the  jungles  of  the  table-land  of  Deccan,  where  the^  still  pro- 
pagate their  race  in  accessible  deserts,  without  having  changed 
their  mode  of  life  for  perhaps  three  thousand  years.  Thus  in  the 
Old  World  it  is  everywhere  the  case  that  the  civilized  nations,  as 
the  stronger,  seek  out  the  more  convenient  lowlands  and  expel  the 
weaker  aborigines  into  the  mountains.  This  is  the  case  also  in  all 
the  islands  and  peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia,  where  the  Malays  have 
always  taken  possession  of  the  coast,  while  the  uncivilized  Papuans 
were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  hill  country  of  the  interior. 
Mountains  are  almost  always  impediments  to  civilization.  Unlike 
plains,  they  admit  of  no  close  assembly  of  the  inhabitants  ;  they 
hinder  or  stop  active  intercourse  between  the  scattered  communi- 
ties, and  as  we  ascend  their  narrow  valleys  to  the  central  ridge,  it 
seems  as  if  we  approached,  not  indeed  the  end  of  the  world,  but 
the  outer  edge  of  all  higher  civilization.  Table-lands  are  more 
favourable  to  advance  than  mountain  chains,  but  yet  we  must 
remember  that  they  have  been  mounted  only  by  nations  which 
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shown  that  this  is  the  case  in  Central  America  also.  Many  of  our 
readers  may  remember  how  in  the  adventurous  wanderings  the 
Spaniard,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  travelling  westwards  from  Texas,  as  he 
passed  into  the  Atlantic  watershed,  left  behind  him  the  miserable 
squalor  of  the  Redskins  and  found  himself  surrounded  by  kindly, 
well-fed,  agricultural  nations,  to  whom  he  owed  his  ultimate  deliver- 
ance. It  might,  at  most,  be  objected  that,  contrary  to  this  rule,  a 
civilized  region  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent,  and  belong- 
ing geographically  to  the  Atlantic  margin,  was  to  be  found  in  Yuca- 
tan, but  the  true  eastern  margin  of  the  New  World  in  Central 
America  is  probably  formed  by  the  Antilles,  and  it  is  quite  permis- 
sible to  look  upon  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as 
two  inland  seas,  the  union  of  which  is  prevented  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  Yucatan — a  physical  formation  which  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  raise  this  peninsula  into  a  region  favoured  by  rapid  increase  of 
civilization.  But  the  physical  reason  why  the  western  half  of 
America  exclusively  belonged  to  the  civilized  nations  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  its  comparative  dryness.  A  superabundance  of  rain 
discharges  itself  upon  the  western  coasts  of  both  continents  only  in 
high  latitudes,  and  the  existence  of  dense  forests  always  depends 
upon  a  large  quantity  of  rain.  Great  unbroken  forests,  however, 
occupied  the  regions  to  the  east,  in  Brazil  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  Pacific  slopes  of  America  it  may  further  be  observed 
that  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  perceptibly  improves  on 
approaching  and  passing  the  tropics:  a  fact  which  is  true  even 
of  the  hunting  tribes,  and  corroborated  by  similar  experiences  in 
the  Old  World.  Warm  countries  when  sufficiently  watered  will 
always  most  richly  repay  tillage,  and  it  is  only  where  there  is  a 
considerable  profusion  of  food  easily  procured  that  a  dense  popula- 
tion becomes  possible.  In  low  latitudes  it  is  not  until  a  certain 
control  has  been  obtained  over  nature  by  human  intelligence  and 
social  organization,  that  civilization  is  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
more  inclement  regions.  It  is  also  an  important  point  that  Mexico 
is  situated  where  the  northern  continent  abruptly  narrows  into  a 
peninsula.  Even  in  a  mature  state  of  civilization,  and  still  more 
in  an  earlier  stage,  nations  easily  resolve  on  a  change  of  abode ;  as 
the  only  passage  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  continent 
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Maguey  (Agava  mexicana)  from  the  flower  buds  of  which  a  juice 
is  drawn  in  astonishing  quantities,  which  the  ancient  Mexicans 
converted  into  their  favourite  beverage,  metl  or  pulque.**^  At 
their  feet  also  lay  the  torrid  line  of  coast  which  furnished  them 
with  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropics,  amongst  others,  the  cocoa,  which 
they  already  knew  how  to  mix  with  pods  of  vanilla. 

The  fact  is  therefore  explained  that  of  the  many  tribes  which 
successively  passed  through  Central  America,  the  most  highly 
gifted  chose  the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  where  they  had  the 
advantage  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  Maya  and  Quiche 
of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala,  The  local  position  of  the  youthful 
civilizations  was  therefore  not  accidental,  but  was  due  to  the 
physical  features  and  the  situation  of  the  countries  as  well  as  to 
the  consequent  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  and  it  was  to 
a  certain  degree  unalterably  predestined  even  at  the  time  when  the 
first  Asiatics  reached  the  north-west  of  the  New  World. 


"*  De  Candolle  r^ards  Mexico  as  the  botanical  home  of  this  Agave.  The 
prohibition  against  drinking  of  pulque,  and  the  severe  punishments  inflicted  on 
drunkenness  in  the  later  empire  of  the  Aztecs,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  seductive- 
ness of  this  beverage  (Prescott,  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pp.  137,  157).  Perhaps  it  may 
have  been  an  excessive  consumption  of  pulque  which  sapped  the  strength  of 
the  ancient  Toltccs. 
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of  medium  height  Isidor  Koperaickis  has  also  recently  compared 
83  Hindoo  heads  with  15  of  gipsy  origin,  and  has  given  us 
figures  which  agree  with  those  above  stated.  The  inhabitants  of 
India  thus  form  at  the  present  time  but  a  single  race,  and  the 
separation  of  the  populations  resident  between  the  Himalayas 
and  the  Vindhya  mountains  from  the  Dravida  of  the  Deccan,  is 
based  solely  on  the  fact  that  the  former  speak  languages  which 
are  descended  more  or  less  directly  from  Sanscrit 

The  non-Aryan  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  and  Beloochistan 
are  divided  according  to  language  into  Dravida  proper,  and  the 
more  central  populations  from  the  south  of  the  Ganges  to  about 
the  1 8th  degree  of  latitude,  which  latter,  to  avoid  inventing  a  new 
name,  we  shall  follow  Friedrich  Miiller  in  calling  the  Munda 
family,  and  under  this  name  include  the  Kolh,  the  Santal,  the 
Bhilla,  and  otlier  smaller  tribes.  This  division  is  justifiable 
because  their  languages,  which  are  allied  to  one  another,^  belong 
to  a  totally  different  group  from  that  of  the  Dravida.  7  These 
so-called  jungle  tribes  maintain  themselves  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase  and  of  agriculture,  and  still  make  great  use  of  stone 
implements.  In  Sinbonga  they  worship  a  benevolent  creator,  but 
they  also  offer  sacrifices  to  the  evil  powers.  They  believe  in 
magic,  and  in  consequence  trials  of  witches  and  trials  by  ordeal 
are  customary  among  them.  In  addition  to  this  the  worship  of 
Civa  has  made  its  way  among  them.^ 

Among  the  Dravida  proper  are  the  Brahui  of  BeloochisUm, 
while  the  Beloochs  themselves  are  Eranians.5  The  language  of 
tlie  former,  which  was  long  ago  placed  among  the  Dravida  by 
Christopher  Lassen, '°  extends  from  Shal  in  the  north  to  Jalavan  in 
the  south,  and  from  Kohak  in  the  west .  to  Harrand  in  the  east 
The  Brahui  are  a  rude,  hardy,  and  uncorrupted  tribe,  given  to 
hospitality,  and  of  unalterable  fidelity.     Locally  separated  from 

*  Arcliiv  fiir  Anthropologic,  vol.  v.  p.  285.     1872. 

•  Jellinghaus  (Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologic,  vol.  iii.  1871)  observes  that  the 
language  of  the  Santals  and  that  of  the  Munda  Khol  are  more  closely  allied 
than  high  and  low  German. 

'  Whitney,  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,  p.  327. 

■  Jellingliaus,  as  above.  •  Fr.  Spiegel,  Eraiiische  Alterthumskunde. 

*•  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  voL  v. 
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tribe  after  the  other  to  renounce  this  horrible  worship  by  solemn 
treaty.'* 

The  Paharia,  in  the  line  of  mountains  near  Rajmahel,  in 
Bengal,  south  of  the  Ganges,  is  connected  with  the  languages 
above  enumerated. 

All  these  languages  and  dialects  are  closely  akin,  whereas 
Cingalese,  or  Elu,  which  prevails  in  the  interior  of  the  southern 
half  of  Ceylon,  is  alien  in  character.  It  has  neither  pronouns  nor 
inflectional  elements  in  common  with  the  Dravida  languages,  and 
it  thus  maintains  a  solitary  position,  although  the  language  is  of 
the  same  type,  and  the  connection  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
sentence  is  effected  in  the  same  manner. '5  Hence,  especially  as 
the  physical  characters  are  the  same,  there  is  no  necessity  ibr 
separating  the  Cingalese  of  Ceylon  into  a  distinct  race. 

The  Dravida  languages  define  the  sense  of  the  roots  by 
appended  groups  of  sounds,  and  in  so  doing  observe  laws  of 
euphony,  which  react  from  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  on  the  vowel 
of  the  root  stem,  therefore  in  the  converse  direction  from  that 
observed  in  the  Altaic  languages.  The  Dravida  nations  have, 
nevertheless,  been  placed  in  a  so-called  "Turanian"  family,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  system  in  the  formation  of  words,  but 
this  hazardous  step  has  already  been  condemned  by  philologists;'^ 
an  ethnological  system,  however,  which  attributes  the  chief  import- 
ance to  physical  characters,  can  only  enjoin  caution  against  this 
mistake.  In  the  Dravida  languages  we  already  detect  rudimentary 
distinctions  of  grammatical  gender,  inasmuch  as  the  substantives 
are  divided  into  a  "  high  and  low  caste."  All  words  designatmg 
superior  beings,  men,  duties,  or  spirits  belong  to  the  high  caste ; 
and  all  others,  which  express  animals,  other  visible  objects  and 
ideas,  are  of  the  low  caste.*' 
•     The  masculine  formula  is  constructed  with  the  suffixes  4«,  on^  dn, 

"  He  relates  all  the  incidents  in  his  comprehensive  work,  Thirteen  Years 
Scivice  amongst  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Khondistan,  by  John  CampbeU.  1864. 
The  information  which  he  gives  respectmg  wife-stealing  among  the  Khoods 
has  been  already  noticed. 

"  Fr.  Miiller,  Reise  der  Fregatte  Novara,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

*•  Whitney,  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,  p.  327. 

"  K.  Graul,  Tamil  Grammar. 
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the  back,  the  index  would  rise  a  few  per  cent  if  the  calipers  were 
inserted  at  the  widest  place.  But  the  skulls  are  yet  more  remark- 
able when  we  consider  the  occiput,  for  the  height  is  even  less 
than  the  breadth,  so  that  these  people  belong  to  the  low  doli- 
chocephals.  The  jaws  ai*e  usually  prominent ;  but  the  prognathism 
is  moderate  in  degree.  The  cheek-bones  also  project  laterally. 
The  lips,  although  very  full,  are  not  so  intumescent  as  in  the 
South  African  negroes.  Near  the  root  of  the  nose  the  nasal 
bones  often  project  but  little  beyond  the  adjacent  parts,  so  that 
the  snub  nose  makes  its  appearance  only  a  little  way  above  the 
mouth.  The  opening  of  the  eyes  is  narrow,  but  not  oblique,  as 
Barrow  has  stated,  having  piobably  been  deceived  by  the  habit 
common  among  the  Koi-Koins  of  contracting  their  brows  as  a 
protection  against  the  dazzling  sun.  The  Bushmen,  who  have  all 
these  characters  in  common  with  the  Koi-Koins,  are,  in  their  turn, 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  secondary  peculiarities.  Their 
stature  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the  Koi-Koins, 
although  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  Lake  Ngami  are  described  as 
taller.  It  remains  for  future  travellers  to  decide  whether  a  former 
original  population,  once  mudi  more  widely  spread  and  akin  to 
the  Bushmen,  are  not  represented  by  the  Obongo,  a  dirty  yellow 
race  of  low  stature,  ranging  from  4  ft  4  in.  to  5  ft.,  with  tufted 
matted  hair,  and  skins  covered  with  down,  whom  Du  Chaillu  met 
with  in  equatorial  West  Africa,  and  described  as  timid  people 
inhabiting  ihe  forests  5;  by  the  dwarf-like  Acka,  or  Ticki-Ticki, 
whose  dwelling-place  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Uell<^,  and 
therefore  not  in  the  Nile  district  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth  ;  ^  lastly,  by 
the  small  Doko  in  the  south  of  Kaffa,  respecting  whom  Krapf  7 
received  information  from  a  somewhat  untrustworthy  source.® 

The  latter  are  distinguished  from  the  Hottentots  by  the  absence 
of  secondary  sexual  characters,  with  the  single  exception  of  steato- 
pygy.  The  men  do  not  exceed  the  women  in  height;  and  the 
pelvises  of  the  two  sexes  are  so  much  alike  as  to  be  mistaken  for 

•  Asbango  Land,  pp.  3i6-32a 

•  Im  Herzen  von  Afrika,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.     Leipzic,  1874. 
'  J.  U  Krapf,  Rcisen  in  Ostafrika,  vol.  i.  pp.  76-79. 

"  Behm  on  the  Bushman  territory  in  retermann's  Mittheilungcn,  1858,  an.l 
in  ihe  same  work  on  the  pigmy  nations  of  South  Africa.     1 871. 
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Von  Gabelentz,  Pott,  Friedr.  Miiller,  and  Theophilus  Hahn  have 
pronounced  against  the  relationship,  and  we  should  not  have 
recurred  to  this  old  dispute,  did  it  not  plainly  show  that  the 
dialects  of  the  Koi-Koin  must  be  very  highly  developed,  and,  in 
fact,  so  highly  that  Martin  Haug  supposes  that  their  higher  and 
more  refined  constituents  have  been  acquired  by  contact  with  a 
civilized  people.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  people  is 
the  same  as  the  ancient  Egjrptians.'?  Not  a  single  fact,  however, 
speaks  in  favour  of  any  such  contact  Hence,  until  strict  proofs 
are  adduced  for  these  conjectures,  we  must  persist  in  maintaining 
that  languages  may  be  raised  and  polished  by  nations  which  have 
been  unjustly  called  savages.  The  social  condition  of  our  fore- 
fathers at  the  time  of  Tacitus  was  little  better  than  that  of  the 
Koi-Koin,  but  their  language  was  even  then  Aryan  in  dignity. 

The  Nama  and  other  dialects  of  the  Koi-Koin  attach  highly 
abraded  phonetic  forms  to  the  end  of  the  roots.  From  koi  human 
being,  cDmes  koi-b  man,  koi-s  woman,  koi-gu  men,  koi-ti  women, 
koi-i  person,  koi-n  people.  We  select  this  example  that  we  may 
add  that  from  koi,  human  being,  is  derived  koi-si  kindly,  koi-si^ 
philanthropist,  koi-si-s  humanity. "^^  As  many  anthropologists  re- 
proach primitive  nations  with  the  assertion  that  their  languages 
contain  no  expressions  for  abstract  ideas,  or  no  word  for  God  or 
morality,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  the  Hot- 
tentots, who  were  once  placed  in  the  lowest  grade,  possess  this 
said  word  for  kindliness. 

As  they  have  ahready  been  in  communication  with  Europeans 
for  several .  centuries,  we  shall  obtain  the  best  information  re- 
specting their  manners  and  customs  from  the  older  descriptions,  of 
which  the  most  valuable  is  undoubtedly  that  given  by  Kolbe  in  the 
first  decade  of  last  century. 

At  the  time  when  the  Portuguese  first  saw  them,  the  Hottentots 
were  said  to  be  cattle-breeders,'*  but  not  given  to  agriculture, 

'•  Anthropologisches  Corrcspondanzblatt,  p.  21.     1872. 

••  Nama  Grammatik  von  Th.  Hahn  in  the  VI.  and  VII.  Jahresbricht  of  the 
Dresden  Vereins  fur  Erdkunde,  p.  32, 

**  The  Angra  dos  Vaqueiros,  or  the  landing  point,  of  Bartolomeo  Dias 
(Barros,  Da  Asia)  was  the  present  Bay  of  Algoa.  Pcschcl,  Zeitalter  der 
Entdeckungen,  p.  94. 
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paratively  much  shorter  than  the  lower,  and  therefore  less  ape-like 
than  in  Europeans,  and,  although  in  the  length  of  the  femur  the 
negro  may  approximate  to  the  proportions  of  the  ape,  he  differe 
from  them  by  the  shortness  of  the  humerus  more  than  is  the  case 
with  Europeans.  Undoubtedly  narrow  and  more  or  less  high 
skulls  are  prevalent  among  the  negroes.  But  the  only  persistent 
cliaracter  which  can  be  adduced  as  common  to  all  is  greater  or 
less  darkness  of  skin,  that  is  to  say,  yellow,  copper-red,  olive,  or 
dark  brown,  passing  into  ebony  black.  The  colour  is  always 
browner  than  that  of  Southern  Europe.  The  hair  is  generally 
short,  elliptic  in  section,  often  split  longitudinally,  and  much 
crimped.  That  of  the  negroes  of  South  Africa,  especially  of  the 
Kaffirs  and  Betshuans,  is  matted  into  tufts,  although  not  in  the 
same  degree  as  that  of  the  Hottentots.  The  hair  is  black,  and  in 
old  age  white,  but  there  are  also  negroes  with  red  hair,  red  eye- 
brows, and  eye-lashes,"  and  among  the  Monbuttoo,  on  the  Uelld, 
Schweinfurth  even  discovered  negroes  with  ashy  fair  hair."  Hair 
on  the  body  and  beards  exist,  diough  not  abundantly ;  whiskers 
are  rare  although  not  quite  unknown." 

The  negroes  form  but  a  single  race,  for  the  predominant  as  well 
as  the  constant  characters  recur  in  Southern  as  well  as  in  Central 
Africa,  and  it  was  therefore  a  mistake  to  separate  the  Bantu 
negroes  into  a  peculiar  race.  But,  according  to  language,  the 
South  Africans  can  well  be  separated,  as  a  gre^t  family,  fh)m  the 
Soudan  negroes. 

I. — THE  BANTU  NEGROES. 

To  them  belong  the  known  parts  of  South  Africa  up  to  the 
equator;  and  their  district  extends  even  to  the  5th  latitude  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Their  languages  are  recognizable  by 
their  peculiar  defining  prefixes,*  and  they  also  have  a  large  number 

'*  For  instance  on  the  Gaboon.  Comp.  Walker  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Society,  vol.  vL    'London,  1868. 

"  Im  Herzen  von  Afrika,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.     Leipzic,  1874. 
"  Gerh.  Rohlfs,  Reise  von  Kuka  nach  LagoSi     Petermann*s  Mittheilongen. 
'  See  above,  p.  121,  et  seq. 
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White  NBe.  In  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger,  the  Ibo  language 
is  spoken,  and  from  the  Benue  upwards  the  Nuffi  language, 
neither  of  which  has  hitherto  been  examined.  Westwards 
follows  the  Ewhe  language,  which  includes  the  dialects  of  Jorubo, 
Dahomey,  and  that  of  the  Mahi,  which  appears  further  inland 
Allied  to  these  are  the  languages  of  the  negroes  on  the  Gold 
Coast  who  speak  Odshi,  as  do  the  Ashantees,  the  Akim,  the 
Akwapim,  the  Akwamboo,  and  the  Akra.  There  are  many  tribes 
also  on  the  Ivory  and  Pepper  Coast,  among  which  the  Km  are 
best  known,  on  account  of  their  heroic  stature  and  their  skill  on 
the  sea.  In  language  they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Ashantees 
and  Fantees  than  to  the  Mandingo,  from  whom,  however,  they 
have  borrowed  a  large  number  of  words.  Mande,  which  is  the 
language  of  the  Mandingo,  includes  many  dialects.  Among 
them  is  the  language  of  the  Vei,*  who  possess  the  art  of  writing, 
and  also  the  Soso  and  Bambara.  These  latter  form  the  word  by- 
additions  to  the  roots,  and  some  of  their  suffixes  are  used  inde- 
pendently, thus  affording  a  clue  to  the  meaning  when  employed 
for  purposes  of  definition."  The  Mande  negroes  have  spread 
between  the  loth  and  15th  degrees  of  latitude,  from  the  coast 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  Niger.  Between  the  Gambia  and  the 
Senegal  (which  river  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  divides  the  negroes 
from  the  Berbers),  live  the  Joloffers,  the  finest  of  the  negro  races, 
whose  language  still  stands  alone.  The  small  space  between  the 
River  Gambia  and  Scherboro  is  thickly  occupied  by  the  various 
languages  of  the  Sererer,  or  Sirar,  and  Fulup  family,  in  which, 
as  among  the  Bantu  negroes,  prefixes  are  used.3 

Turning  further  inland,  to  the  countries  belonging  ^o  the 
district  of  the  Niger,  the  first  people  encountered  are  an 
enigmatical  people,  which  has  conquered  and  penetrated  far  into 
the  interior.  These  are  the  Fulbe  (singular  Pulo),  called  Fulah 
by  the  Mandingo,  Fellani  by  the  Hausaua,  Fellata  by  the  Kanuri. 
The  term  Fulbe  means  "  the  Yellows  "  or  "  the  Browns,"  and  was 
meant  to  express  the  contrast  with  black  negroes.*      Mungo 

*  S.  W.  Koelle,  Outlines  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Vei  Language,  p.  a.  London, 
1854. 

•  Steinthal,  Die  Mandenegersprachen,  p.  67.     Berlin,  1867. 

'  Koelle,  Polyglotta  africana.     London,  1854.  *  Ibid. 
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nails  also  are  of  an  agate  brown.  The  lips  are  fleshy,  but  not 
intumescent ;  the  nose  straight  or  slightly  aquiline,  as  among 
many  negroes  of  Southern  and  Western  Africa. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  separate  the  Fundi  into  a  race 
apart  from  the  negroes  and  to  constitute  them  a  Nubian  race.  A 
more  unlucky  name  could  hardly  have  been  found,  for  the  Nuba, 
or  Nobah,  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  districts  and  the 
plains  in  Kordofan  who  resemble  the  Fundi  in  all  the  characters 
enumerated,  except  that,  as  dolichocephals  with  extremely  crimped 
hair,  they  are  of  a  still  more  negro  type.**  But  it  is  quite 
incomprehensible  how  they  can  be  connected  with  the  Fulbe  of 
West  Africa.  The  Berthi  negroes  are  directly  allied  to  the  Fundi 
in  physical  characters,  language,  and  manners.  *9 

It  may  seem  premature  to  examine  whether  the  elevation  and 
shape  of  Africa  have  exercised  a  good  or  evil  influence  on  its 
inhabitants,  for  there  are  still  vast  regions  in  it  of  which  we 
possess  no  information.  The  unknown  portions  of  Africa  have 
gradually  been  reduced  into  a  nearly  circular  district,  of  which 
the  equator  forms  the  diameter,  and  containing  an  area  which  is 
variously  reckoned  at  1,485,000  and  1,260,000  square  miles. 
Australia,  with  its  adjacent  islands,  extends  over  a  surface  of 
2,805,000  square  miles,  so  that  the  terra  incognita  of  Africa  is 
not  as  much  as  half  the  size  of  Australia.  Africa  itself  is  estimated 
at  20,000,000  square  miles,  of  which  25,000  must  be  deducted  for 
its  islands,  and  thus  the  unknown  centre  forms  about  one-ninth  or 
one-tenth  of  the  continent  This  unknown  region  may  contain 
many  unexpected  features;  high  table-lands,  perhaps,  or  snow 
mountains,  lakes  as  large  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  streams  which 
constitute  an  entire  river  'system.  In  addition  to  the  African 
races  already  known,  a  new  one  may  there  be  discovered,  either 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  others,  or,  as  a  detached  frag- 
ment of  the  race,  may  show  traces  of  a  common  origin,  either  with 
the  North  Africans  or  with  the  Hottentot  family  of  the  south. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  in  this  unknown  interior  an  African 
civilization  may  have  been  developed  of  a  social  value  equal  to 

"  Hartmann,  Nillander,  p.  291.     E.  Ruppell,  Reisen  in  Nubien,  p.  153. 
Fiankfort,  1829. 
^  Hartmann,  as  above,  p.  283. 
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affluents  of  the  White  Nile,  and  therefore  in  the  lowest  grade  of 
African  civilization,  we  find  wooden  bridges  of  "fiabulous  length."  * 
The  difficulty  of  approaching  Africa  by  sea  is  more  unfortunate 
on  account  of  the  impenetrable  character  of  many  of  its  vast 
inland  regions.  The  line  of  deserts  which  extends  obliquely  from 
the  Adantic  through  the  north  of  the  country,  and  even  across 
the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  divides  the  continent,  as  regards 
the  history  of  civilization,  into  two  quite  separate  parts ;  for  while 
the  northern  border  was  influenced  for  good  by  the  course  of 
Mediterranean  culture,  the  southern  portion  was  more  thrown 
back  upon  its  own  resources.  During  the  period  of  Roman 
colonization,  only  one  geographical  expedition  passed  beyond 
the  Sahara,  and  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  it  penetrated  to  the 
Soudan  itself  or  only  as  far  as  one  of  the  great  oases."*  The  dif- 
ficulties of  crossing  the  Sahara  were  far  greater  in  old  times,  for 
it  was  only  after  the  beginning  of  our  era  that  camels  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Berber  countries  as  a  beast  of  burden — ^a  remark- 
able innovation,  and  one  which  was  as  important  to  Africa  as 
the  beginning  of  the  railway  system  to  us.  Even  plants  are  far 
more  effectually  restricted  in  their  migrations  by  deserts  than  by 
narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  for  while  the  floras  of  Northern  Africa 
and  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  of  Europe  agree  most  closely, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Sahara  a  new  vegetation  makes  its  appear- 
ance, differing  entirely  from  the  flora  of  North  Africa.  These 
impediments  and  barriers  also  obstructed  the  march  of  civilization, 
under  which  head  we  include  all  advantages  wrested  from  Nature 
by  human  ingenuity,  the  ennoblement  of  its  gifts,  the  easy 
acquisition  and  the  improvement  of  food  in  its  various  forms, 
inventions  for  the  curtailment  of  labour,  the  organization  of  social 
life,  and  lastly,  the  highest  blessings  of  mankind — self-knowledge, 
the  striving  after  better  things,  after  ideal  prototypes,  or,  in  a 
word.  Religion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  justice  requires  that,  in 
estimating  this  obstructive  power  of  deserts,  many,  although  not 

••  Petherick,  Central  Africa,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 

•*  Vivian  de  Saint  Martin,  Le  Nord  d'Afrique.  Ptolemy,  however, 
mentions  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  country  must  therefore  have  been  in  the 
Soudan  (Geogr.  Ub.  I  cap.  8). 
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a  centre  of  this  description  in  the  happily  situated  district 
between  the  sister  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Nile.  If 
Africa  had  been  more  distant  from  this  centre  its  condition  would 
have  been  proportionately  lower.  The  facts  actually  observed 
greatly  confirm  this  hypothesis;  for  the  highest  refinements  existed 
in  the  oldest  times  on  the  Nile,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  first 
natural  obstacle,  while  the  southern  point  of  the  continent  was 
occupied  by  the  lowest  grades  of  human  society. 

Before  increased  powers  of  navigation  had  overcome  the  obstacle 
offered  by  the  oceans,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  fiiUy 
accomplished  only  in  the  last  few  centuries,  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  Atlantic  shores  of  Africa  lived  at  the  end  of  the  world  without 
neighbours  beyond  them,  or,  at  least,  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
impassable.  It  is  generally  the  case  that  the  conditions  of  the 
interior  of  Africa  are  far  more  propitious  than  those  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  centuries  that  the  stronger 
and  more  intelligent  inland  tribes  have  made  their  way  to  the  sea. 
Throughout  Guinea  the  Portuguese  found  only  very  barbarous 
tribes,  while  towards  the  interior,  great  states  had  already  fallen 
into  decay  on  the  Niger,  and  others  had  in  turn  flourished  on  their 
ruins.  Even  now  it  may  be  roughly  said  with  reference  to  the 
western  side  of  Africa,  that  the  African  of  the  interior  is  superior 
to  the  African  of  the  coast  As  regards  the  Soudan,  we  need  only 
recall  Rohlf  s  vivid  descriptions;  but  in  the  south  the  same  pheno- 
menon is  repeated.  The  negro  monarchies  of  the  Makololo,  Lunda, 
Mosilikatse,  and  Cazembe,  all  lie  far  inland,  and,  according  to 
Speke  and  Grant,  the  negro  states  of  Karagwe  and  Uganda  also 
appear  much  more  orderly  and  prosperous  than  any  that  were 
seen  either  on  the  way  thither  or  on  the  return  journey.  Travellers 
when  they  ascend  the  Nile,  and  leave  Khartoum  behind  them, 
pass  in  their  boat  only  through  naked  and  barbarous  tribes  on 
either  shore.  It  might  be  supposed  that  on  penetrating  further 
south-west,  that  is  to  say,  more  inland,  the  same  conditions  would 
be  met  with ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
trary is  the  case.  The  Niam-Niam,  for  instance,  the  most  westerly 
people  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  are  far  superior  to  sucli 
tribes  on  the  White  Nile,  as  the  Shillook,  Dinka,  Nuehr,  Kitsh, 
in  clothing,  skilful  ironworks,  buildings,  and  social  organization. 
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If  they  are  only  advanced  posts  of  other  more  highly  cultivated 
negro  tribes,  it  is  just  possible  that  some  great  monarchies  may 
even  yet  be  met  with  in  the  south  of  Darfur.** 

In  comparing  the  regions  of  Africa  lying  beyond  the  Sahara 
with  the  two  continents  of  America,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Europeans,  many  great  differences  between  their  respective  civili- 
zations are  noticeable.  In  the  two  Americas  there  are  many 
hordes  which  live  exclusively  by  hunting  and  fishing,  also  tribes 
which  practice  agriculture  as  well  as  the  chase,  and  even  purely 
agricultural  people  in  Mexico,  Yucatan,  the  states  of  the  Isthmus, 
in  Peru,  and  on  the  plateaux  of  Bogota.  In  Africa  there  are  no 
people  so  degraded  as  some  of  the  Athabaskan  trib^  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territory,  or  as  the  Botocudos,  Coroados,  Puris,  or 
Fuegians  of  South  America.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  negro» 
Kaffir,  and  still  less  any  Hottentot  tribe,  ever  attained  such  a 
degree  of  culture  as  the  Nahuad  nations  of  Mexico,  the  Yucatecs 
and  the  Peruvians.  They  never  attempted  independently  to  fix 
the  meanings  of  the  spoken  words  by  symbols  or  phonetic  signs. 
In  the  Soudan  we  look  in  vain  for  monuments  in  any  degree 
comparable  with  the  step  pyramids  of  Cholula,  the  elaborately 
decorated  buildings  of  Yucatan,  the  stone  streets  of  the  Incas,  or 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  on  Lake  Titicaca.  The  Mon- 
goloid race  of  the  New  World  was  far  superior  to  the  Africans 
beyond  the  Sahara  in  intellectual  talents,  especially  as  the  pro 
gress  of  culture  in  America  was  in  no  way  due  to  foreign  influence. 

The  degree  of  civilization  was,  however,  much  more  uniform  in 
Afnca;  husbandry  and  cattle-breeding,  and  even  genuine  dairy- 
farming,  were  universal  there.  As  a  peninsula  of  the  Old  World, 
Africa  was  more  favourably  situated  than  America  for  such  pro- 
gress in  the  mode  of  sustenance.  The  only  cereal  of  America  is 
maize;  in  Africa  there  are  two,  the  negro  millet, or  Dochn  {Panicum^ 
or  Pmnisetum  distichum  and  P.  dyphoideum\  and  Kaffir  com 
{Hbicus  sorghum,  or  Sorghum  vulgare).  Unfortimately,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  distribution  of  plants  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  decide 
whether  these,  which  are  now  thoroughly  African  cereals,  were 

••  The  above  was  printed  in  the  Ausland  in  187a  Since  then  Schwcinfunh 
has  given  an  account  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Monbuttoo. 
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developed  by  cultivation  in  Africa  itself,  or  were  merely  introduced 
into  the  country.  Tropical  America  possesses  some  edible  roots  ; 
the  mandioca  and,  in  the  temperate  parts,  the  potato,  and  also  in 
the  highest  districts  another  cereal,  the  Quinoa  bean.  Africa,  on 
the  other  hand,  possesses  the  "  bread-roots,"  which,  Barth  inforais 
us,  serve  as  the  daily  food  in  some  villages  of  Adamaua,  and 
also  earth  nuts.  With  regard  to  the  latter  {Arachis  hypagaca)  we 
are  imcertain  whether  they  were  first  cultivated  in  Africa.  As  to 
fruit-trees,  the  two  countries  are  evenly  balanced,  or  America  has 
slightly  the  advantage.  The  Doom  and  oil  palms  belong  to  Africa, 
and  also  the  butter-tree  {Bassia  Parkii),  Even  if  the  negroes  were 
not  the  first  to  improve  any  of  their  indigenous  cereals,  they  yet 
readily  availed  themselves  of  all  the  gifts  of  civilization  offered  to 
them  by  strangers.  Although  they  may  have  received  the  first 
seed  from  Egypt  or  Abyssinia,  it  was  rapidly  diffused  throughout 
the  entire  continent,  just  as  maize,  the  manioc  root,'3  wheat,  barley, 
the  sugar  cane,  etc,  have  now  in  many  districts  spread  far  into 
the  interior.  Even  on  the  Zambesi,  where  Europeans  had  never 
been  seen  before.  Chapman  =»*  noticed  that  the  natives  had  grafted 
good  sorts  on  wild  fruit-trees. 

Cattle-breeding  in  the  New  World  was  only  rudimentary,  while 
goats,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  common  throughout  the  whole  of 
Africa.  They  were  certainly  not  domesticated  there,  but  were 
received  by  the  negroes  in  a  domesticated  state,  so  that  here 
again  the  advantage  of  the  peninsular  connection  of  Africa  with 
the  Old  World  is  evident  The  Africans  have  been  unjustly 
reproached  for  not  having  trained  the  elephant  as  did  the 
Hindoos ;  but  the  African  elephant  is  a  different  species  from  the 
Asiatic,  and  is  probably  not  so  easy  to  tame.'s 

The  mode  of  sustenance  in  the  Soudan  and  South  Africa  may 
be  fairly  correctly  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  country.     The 

*•  Even  among  the  Bongo  negroes  to  the  west  of  the  White  Nile,  Schwein- 
furth  (Heart  of  Africa)  saw  fields  of  maize ;  and  among  the  Monbuttoo  on  the 
Uell^,  he  observed  the  cultivation  of  the  Jatropha  Manihot, 

•*  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  South  Africa,  voL  iL  p,  202. 

•*  Livingstone  infers  from  Roman  coins  that  the  African  elephant  was  tamed 
in  former  times ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  characteristics  of  the  African 
variety  arc  clearly  recognizable. 
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appeal  may  be  made  from  the  decision  of  the  village  justice  to 
the  chief  of  the  district,  and  from  him  again  to  the  head  chief. *• 
Sentence  is  given  by  a  council  of  old  men  learned  in  the  law, 
according  to  precedent  and  the  principles  observed  in  previous 
verdicts.  If  the  case  is  unlike  any  former  one,  help  is  asked 
of  the  legal  authorities  of  other  tribes.  It  has  even  happened 
that,  in  a  difficult  legal  question,  the  strangers  who  had  been 
appealed  to  were  also  unacquainted  with  any  case  of  precedent, 
and  finally  it  was  decided  to  give  no  verdict,  for  fear  of  estab- 
lishing a  ne^  and  perhaps  an  erroneous  principle.  Among  the 
Bantu  negroes  a  more  refined  idea  of  justice  is  shown,  by  their 
considering  the  practise  of  causing  abortion  as  punishable,*^  and 
inflicting  a  penalty  also  on  the  debtor  by  whose  assistance  the 
deed  was  accomplished.  In  cases  of  defamation  of  character 
compensation  must  be  made  to  the  injured  person,  for  "good 
reputation  is  wealth."  30 

The  affection  of  negro  children  for  their  parents,  or  at  least  for 
their  mother,  is  touching.  The  Herero  (Damara)  swear  "  by  the 
tears  of  their  mother."  3x  Mungo  Park  3*  heard  a  Mandingo  lad 
exclaim,  "Strike  me,  but  do  not  speak  contemptuously  of  my 
mother."  Mandingo  mothers  deserve  this  affection,  continues 
the  same  traveller,  for  they  take  great  care  of  their  children's 
morals.  The  greatest  praise  in  the  mouth  of  these  mothers  is 
"my  son  has  never  told  a  lie."  Their  poets  and  bards  need 
never  starve,  for  the  Mandingo  reward  them  liberally  for  songs 
in  honour  of  the  deeds  of  their  nation.  33  Very  many  proverbs 
giving  golden  rules  for  life  are  used  by  the  Soudan  and  Bantu 
negroes.  In  the  Joruba  a  half-witted  person  is  indicated  by  the 
saying  that  he  does  not  know  how  much  nine  times  nine  is.34  The 
chief  wish  of  the  Mandingo  is  to  die  in  the  place  where  he  was 
bom.  No  water  seems  so  sweet  as  at  home,  no  shade  so  refreshing 
as  the  shadow  of  the  Tabba  tree  of  his  own  village.     When  a 

"  Maclean,  Kaffir  Laws  and  Customs,  p.  143.     Mount  Coke,  185S. 

■•  Ibid.  p.  III.  ••  Ausland,  p.  1069.     1863. 

•'  Anderson,  Reise  in  Siidwestafrika,  vol  i.  p.  247. 

••  Reisen  im  Innem  von  Afrika,  p.  237.     1799. 

"  Mungo  Park,  as  above,  p.  249. 

»•  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  voL  L  p.  24a 
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own.  While  in  other  countries  travellers  have  much  to  say  about 
strange  implements,  in  Africa  they  are  silent  All  the  household 
utensils  of  the  negroes  occur  elsewhere  also.  The  only  instance 
of  the  inventive  powers  of  negroes  which  we  can  cite,  is  the 
Marimba,  a  musical  instrument  made  of  hollow  gourds,  which 
are  listened,  according  to  size,  on  a  hoop  which  the  performer 
carries  on  a  frame.  He  makes  the  shells  vibrate  by  the  blows  of 
a  hammer,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  extracts  low  notes  from  the 
large,  and  high  notes  from  the  small  cups.«  Even  the  training 
of  oxen  for  riding  is  not  certainly  an  invention  of  the  n^;roes,  but 
is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  due  to  the  Galla  or  other  people 
of  Hamite  origin  on  the  Nile. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  would  be  quite  unjustifiable  to 
pronounce  the  negro  incapable  of  rising  to  a  higher  state ;  and  yet 
to  attribute  the  low  grade  of  present  civilization  solely  to  the 
nature  of  the  continent,  would  be  to  ignore  entirely  the  difference 
of  intellect  in  the  various  races  of  mankind.  The  advantage  of 
Africa  consisted,  as  we  saw,  in  the  fact  that  it  was  within  possible 
though  not  easy  reach  of  the  Old  World.  From  the  latter  the 
negroes  have  derived  almost  everything  that  has  improved  their 
condition.  If  this  race  had  made  its  appearance  in  Australia, 
they  would  scarcely  by  their  own  strength  have  risen  above  the 
state  of  the  Australian  natives.  Hence,  in  our  estimate  of  natural 
talents,  we  must  rank  them  far  below  the  aborigines  of  America,  who 
quite  independently  reached  a  far  greater  maturity.  On  th'fe  other 
hand,  if  Africa  had  been  better  formed,  and  had  it  been  as  acces- 
sible as  Europe,  the  negroes  would  have  raised  themselves  much 
sooner,  and  might  now  perhaps  have  enjoyed  about  the  same 
social  advantages  as  the  Malayo-Chinese. 


VII.— THE  MEDITERRANEAN  RACK 

To  the  nations  with  which  the  history  of  ancient  and  modem 
-civilization  in  the  West  has  especially  to  deal,  Blumenbach  gave 
the  name  of  Caucasian,  but  the  name  has  been  abandoned  as  it 

^  livingstone,  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  voL  i.  p.  332. 
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ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  East  African.  In  addition  to  the 
Guanches,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands,  the 
Berbers  include  the  Libyans,  the  Moors,  the  Numidians  and 
Gaetulians  of  the  old  geographers,  who  were  aheady  acquainted 
with  the  true  name  of  all  these  nations ;  namely,  Amazig,  or 
Mazig.  Amazigh,  or  Amazirgh,  in  the  Berberic  languages  signifies 
"the  free  or  independent.*  It  is  true  that  North  Africa  has 
been  occupied  by  many  other  nations,  mostly  Semitic,  and  also  by 
North  European  conquerors,  yet  the  Berber  strain  was  everywhere 
able  to  maintain  itself  in  full  purity  in  the  level  country.  In 
Morocco  the  Berbers  who  yet  remain  free  from  Arab  blood 
still  call  themselves  Masig,  but  their  language  is  termed  Shellah,  or 
Tamashigt'  To  them  belong,  first,  the  Sanhadsha  of  the  Western 
Sahara,  the  Azanagues  of  the  Portuguese  discoverers.  The  central 
region  of  the  great  African  desert  is  occupied  by  the  Tuareg, 
who  call  themselves  Imoshag,  and  their  language  Ta-Masheg 
(Mazig  language),  or  Ta-Mashigt  Among  the  pure  Berbers  of 
Algeria  are  the  KLabyls  of  the  French,  a  corruption  of  qabdil, 
which  signifies  the  "tribes."  In  Tunis  the  Berbers  bear  the 
name  of  Suawua,  and  in  the  south-east  of  this  dominion  they  are 
called  Jebaliya.3  The  inhabitants  of  Siwah,  the  oasis  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  the  Garamantes  of  ancient  geography,  are  also  of  Berber 
origin.  Lastly,  the  T^das,  or  Tibbu,  of  the  Eastern  Sahara,  must 
be  classed  with  them.*  In  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  all  these 
people  bear  the  name  of  Temhu,  and  are  recognizable  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  by  tattoo  marks  in  the  shape  of  a  cross, 
which  are  said  to  be  still  customary  among  Kabyl  women,  s 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  called  Retu  in  the  hieroglyphics,  are 
still  more  or  less  purely  represented  by  the  Felliheen,  the 
peasantry  of  the  Lower  Nile,  but  in  the  greatest  purity  by  the 
Coptic  Christians  of  the  towns. 

Of  the  Hamites  of  East  Afiica,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nubian 


*  Movers,  Das  phbnizische  Alterthum,  part  2,  pp.  390-395. 

*  Rohlfs,  Erster  Aufenthalt  in  Marokko,  pp.  56,  62. 

*  Maltzan,  Tunis  and  Tripolis,  vol.  i.  p.  icxx 

*  See  above,  p.  468. 

*  Rccherches  sur  I'origine  des  Kabyles,    Le  Globe.     Geneve,  1871. 
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wooden  comb  before  a  metal  mirror,  and  even  used  wigs  and  false 
hair.  On  the  Nile,  fishermen  threw  their  drag-nets  just  as  we 
see  it  done  at  home.  At  certain  festivals  the  fishermen  tried  to 
push  each  other  out  of  the  boats  with  poles.  This  fisherman's 
tournament  is  more  congenial  to  us  than  the  bull-fights  which 
were  already  instituted :  it  may  be  remarked  that  catde  were 
even  then  branded  with  their  owners*  mark  on  their  hide.  Of 
amusements  there  was  no  lack.  Here  flutes  might  be  heard, 
accompanied  by  lutes,  guitars,  zithers,  and  harps. '»  Elsewhere 
mora  was  played,  dice  were  throi^n,  or  draughts  were  played 
upon  a  board.  The  tastes  of  children  were  even  attended  to ; 
leather  balls  were  made  of  eight  segments  of  spheres  sewn 
together,  wooden  dolls  were  given  to  little  girls,  and  there  were 
even  jumping  figures  which,  on  pulling  a  string,  tossed  their  arms 
and  legs  in  the  air  to  amuse  babies  crying  in  their  nurses'  laps. 
Tricks  rivalling  those  of  this  toy  were  performed  by  professional 
acrobats  in  shows,  from  whom  the  performers  of  our  fairs  seem  to 
have  taken  a  lesson.  In  short,  in  examining  the  records  of  old 
Egyptian  life,  we  come  across  our  oldest  and  most  familiar 
experiences  at  home,  and  we  are  inclined  to  confess  that,  until 
the  time  when  machinery  and  steam  power  was  set  in  motion 
amongst  ourselves,  the  Egyptians  were  not  inferior  to  us  in 
mechanical  apparatus,  or  even  that  we  have  inherited  fi-om  them 
the  most  important  articles  of  our  household  furniture. 

Yet  this  conclusion  would  be  too  hasty,  for  directly  or  indirectly 
the  Egyptians  also  owed  no  little  to  their  neighbours  in  Western 
Asia.  The  monuments,  indeed,  show  us  that  pigeons  and  ducks 
were  already  bred,  and  that  geese  were  artificially  fattened,**  yet 
we  miss  a  later  product  of  Eastern  culture,  namely,  the  domestic 
fowl,  which  was  unknown  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  in  the 
times  of  the  Old  Testament,  although  Aristotle  and  Diodonis 
describe  the  artificial  hatching  establishments  of  the  Egyptians."* 
Even  the  camel  and  the  sheep  do  not  appear  on  the  monu- 


"  Lauth,  On  Ancient  Egyptian  Music.      Sitzungsberichte  der  Munchener 
Akademie.     1873. 
*•  Bnigsch,  Giabcrwelt,  p.  14. 
**  Von  Helm,  Culturpflanzen  und  Hausthiere,  p.  226.    Berlin,  1870. 
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civil  year  of  twelve  months,  each  divided  into  three  weeks  of  ten 
days,  to  whiv.h  were  added  five  intercalary  days.  The  Egyptians 
were  perfectly  aware  that  these  365  days  did  not  exactly  corre- 
spond to  the  true  solar  year,  for  they  knew  that  it  was  only  at  an 
interval  of  1461  years  that  Sirius  was  visible  at  Memphis  before 
sunrise  in  the  first  thoth,  or  month.  This  led  them  to  adopt  the 
Sothis  or  Sirius  periods  of  146 1  civil  years.  One  of  these  periods 
ended  in  the  year  1322  B.C.,  consequently  it  must  have  begun  in 
the  year  2782,  and  the  duration  of  such  a  period  must  have  been 
determined  on,  at  least,  one  previous  occasion.  Thus  the  first 
observation  of  the  early  rise  of  Sirius  on  New  Year's  day  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  year  4242  b.c** 

The  conjecture  that  in  those  ancient  times  the  Egyptians  used 
only  stone  implements,  is  mainly  founded  on  the  circumstance  that 
circumcision  was  performed  with  stone  knives  as  among  the 
Hebrews,  who  borrowed  this  practice  from  the  Egyptians.  But 
in  reality  this  fact  merely  justifies  another  inference,  namely,  that 
circumcision  was  introduced  in  the  stone  age.  The  instruments 
used  on  solemn  occasions  are  very  unwillingly  changed,  lest  the 
ceremony  itself  should  lose  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  Flint  knives 
are  still  used  by  the  Arabs  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  for  scraping 
their  sheep  after  shearing. »9  Even  in  ancient  tombs  bronze  imple- 
ments are  found  with  an  alloy  of  twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent  of 
tin.  The  Egyptians  derived  pure  copper  or  bronze  compounds 
from  the  Semitic  nations,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
early  acquainted  with  tin  in  its  pure  form.3<>  It  is  still  unknown 
from  what  place  tin  reached  Eastern  Asia,  and  who  brought  it 
there.  Iron,  and  perhaps  steel,  both  originally  far  more  valuable 
than  bronze,  do  not  occur  in  the  old  empire,  but  only  in  the 
new.3»  When  it  is  asserted  that  the  granite  sculptures,  which 
were  executed  under  the  fourth  Manetho  dynasty,  could  not  have 
been  produced  without  iron  implements,  it  is  entirely  overlooked 
that  the  Incas  of  Peru  performed  achievements  quite  as  great  in 


Lepsius,  Chronologic  der  Aegytper,  part  i.  p.  165  et  seq. 

G.  Ebers,  Durch  Gosen  zum  Sinai,  p.  531. 

Lepsius,  Die  Metalle  in  den  agyptischen  Inschriften,  pp.  105,  1 14.     1872. 

Ibid. 
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A  papyrus  roll  exists,  named  after  Prisse,  and  dating  from 
the  twelfth  dynasty,  that  is,  from  before  the  irruption  of  the 
Hyksos,  written  in  an  abbreviated  running  hieroglyphic  character, 
which  reached  its  highest  perfection  in  the  fourteenth  century 
B.C.,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  exodus  of  the  Jews.  From  this 
originated,  in  the  eighth  century  b.c,  the  demotic  or  popular 
writing — a  character  with  alphabetical  sounds;  but  the  Semites 
had  previously  adopted  several  of  these ;  at  least  thirteen  if  not 
fifteen  of  the  Phoenician  letters  were  derived  from  the  hieratical 
characters.  3^ 

In  examining  how  far  the  nature  of  the  country  was  accessory 
to  this  early  ripening  of  civilization,  our  thoughts  turn  at  once  to 
the  Nile  and  the  regular  rise  and  fall  of  its  surface.  According  to 
the  observations  made  in  1848-61,  at  the  dam  at  the  point  of  the 
delta, 37  the  stream  is  at  its  feeblest  in  the  month  of  May.  It  is 
true  that  in  February  the  sun  has  already  produced  rains,  which 
have  filled  the  river  beds  of  the  White  Nile,  y^t  the  greatest 
amount  of  rain  falls  between  April  and  August  In  the  low 
lands  the  Nile  begins  to  swell  gradually  from  the  latter  half  of 
June  to  the  latter  half  of  July,  and  from  that  time  it  increases  with 
extreme  rapidity.  Meanwhile  the  tropical  rains  have  descended 
upon  Habesh,  and  have  found  their  way  into  the  Blue  Nile,  and 
somewhat  later  into  the  Atbara.  In  the  middle  of  August  the  Nile 
reaches  its  high-water  level,  and  remains  at  the  same  height  till 
the  third  week  of  October,  after  a  maximum  of  high  water  itself 
has  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  and  has  again  dis- 
appeared. From  the  end  of  October  the  surface  falls  very  steadily, 
at  first  somewhat  faster  than  later  on.  In  October  the  Nile  contains 
about  twenty  times  the  volume  of  water  which  it  had  in  May,  or 
rather  it  does  not  contain  it  between  its  banks,  but  sends  it  right 
and  left  towards  the  desert 

The  fertilizing  effect  of  the  Nile  is  due  to  the  floating  matter 
in  its  waters.     Its  mud  has  repeatedly  been  analysed,3*  recently 

••  Ebers,  Ageypten  und  die  Biicher  Mose's,  voL  L  p.  147. 
•'  Heinrich  Barth  in  die  Zeitschrifl  fiir  Erdkunde.     New  series,  voL  xiv. 
••  Leonard  Homer  gives  eight  different  analyses.      Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  cxlv.     London,  1855. 
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With  the  dimmntion  of  the  fall  in  the  last  reach  the  speed  must 
diminish  also.  If  the  bed  of  the  Nile  at  the  cataracts  consisted 
of  soft  sandstone  instead  of  hard  syenite,  the  Nile  would  long 
ago  have  deepened  its  bed  and  decreased  its  fall  to  the  extreme 
minimum ;  but  the  hardness  of  the  rocks  in  the  district  of  the 
cataracts  has  hindered  the  occurrence  of  this  calamity.  Above 
Philajan  old  Nile  mark  is  actually  seen  28-38  feet  above  the 
present  level ;  and  under  Amenemha  III.*3  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
the  river  actually  flowed  on  a  bed  twenty-five  feet  higher.44  The 
time  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  Nile  is  therefore  unquestion- 
ably limited. 

At  the  present  day  the  Fellah,  without  previous  labour,  still  throws 
the  seed  from  his  boat  into  the  wet  mud  when  the  water  is  partially 
withdrawing  from  the  plains  \ «  yet,  as  early  as  the  age  of  the 
pyramids,  the  fields  were  ploughed  or  loosened  with  the  pickaxe,*^ 
while  the  seed  itself  was  trodden  in.  In  tjie  cultivation  of  plants 
for  commerce  the  soil  is  much  manured ;  but  this  was  certainly 
not  the  case  in  ancient  times.  The  present  yield  of  wheat  is  fi-om 
eight  to  twenty  fold,  of  barley  fi"om  four  to  eighteen,  of  maize  from 
fourteen  to  twenty,  of  Durrah  {Sorghum  vulgare)  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  fold>'  Kaffir  com  is  not  mentioned  among  the  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  was  perhaps  not  cultivated  in  ancient  times,*^ 
in  which  case  civilization  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  negroes. 

Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  Herodotus  is  right  in 
maintaining  that  the  earth  nowhere  yields  agricultural  produce  in 
return  for  so  little  labour  as  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  gives  back  the 
seed  so  plentifully.  The  population  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile  was 
thus  enabled  to  become  extremely  dense.  But  on  the  other  hand 
these  natural  advantages  fell  into  worthy  hands.  Had  the  irrigating 
and  fertilizing  apparatus  of  the  Nile  been  situated  on  the  western 

*•  According  to  Brugsch  (Histoire  d'Eg3rpte),  he  reigned  from  2653-2611  B.C 

**  Lauth,  Aegyptische  Reisebriefe ;  Allgem.  Ztg.  p.  1334.     1873. 

**  Leonard  Homer,  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1858.  A  von  Kremcr. 
Aegypten.  '  Leipzic,  1863. 

**  Ebers,  Durch  Gosen  zum  Sinai,  p.  468. 

*^  Heinrich  Stephan,  Das  heutige  Aegypter,  p.  82.     Leipzic,  1872. 

*•  E.  Ringer,  Bolanische  Streifziige,  in  Transactions  of  the  Vienna  Acndeixi}, 
vol.  xxxviii.  p.  100. 
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as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  pronouns.  In  the  Old  Testament  also  a 
system  of  ethnography  of  the  Mediterranean  nations  is  sketched,*  in 
which,  in  the  naive  language  of  the  patriarchal  state,  it  attributes 
the  names  of  countries,  nations,  or  towns  to  fictitious  heads  of 
families.  Thus  the  Jews  represent  their  ancestor  Eber  to  be  the 
grandson  of  Arphaxad,  but  Arphaxad  is  the  district  of  Arrapachitis 
near  Ptolemgeus,  not  far  from  Ararat,  and  still  called  Albak.3 

At  the  time  when  the  national  genealogy  of  Genesis  originated, 
likenesses  which  were  afterwards  lost  may  have  been  recognizable 
in  the  various  races.  As  the  Cushites  were  derived  from  Ham, 
while  the  Canaanites  were  regarded  as  the  descendants  of  Cush, 
and  the  Phoenician  town  of  Sidon  is  described  as  the  eldest  son  of 
Canaan,  the  Old  Testament  favours  the  opinion  that  the  Semite 
and  Hamite  families  were  very  nearly  allied  in  old  times.  The 
text  of  the  Bible  nevertheless  contradicts  itself  more  than  once ; 
Havilah,  for  example,  is  in  one  place  counted  among  the  Cushites, 
and  in  another  among  the  Arab  sons  of  Joktan.*  Now,  if  the 
ethnographer,  or  rather  the  Elohistic  and  Jahvistic  ethnographers 
of  Genesis,  based  their  system  solely  on  the  colour  of  the  skin,  as 
is  frequently  maintained  by  those  versed  in  biblical  archaeology, 
modem  science  can  attribute  no  value  to  their  statements,  for  it 
must  even  then  have  been  the  case  that  the  slight  gradations 
of  colour  which  occur  varied  from  district  to  district,  and  in  each 
horde  the  extreme  varieties  must  have  been  connected  by 
transitions. 

Modem  ethnology  must  judge  only  by  language  and  its  remains, 
of  which  the  type  has  already  been  described  s  They  admit  of  a 
somewhat  marked  division  into  Northern  and  Southern  Semites. 
The  northem  people  may  be  again  subdivided  into  Aramaians, 
Hebrews,  Canaanites,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians.  Aramaic 
was  spoken  in  the  north  of  Syria  and  in  Assyria,  but  is  now 
extinct  except  in  two  isolated  spots,  the  dialects  of  which  are 
different  Between  Mosul  and  iJiarbekr,  and  as  far  as  lakes  Van 
and  Urmia  on  the  north-east,  live  Nestorian  Christians,  who 
without  reason  call  themselves  ChaldCfins,  and  speak  a  cormpt 

•  Gen.  X.  1-32.  ■  F.  Spiegel  in  the  Ausland,  p.  1035.     iSyt 

*  Gen.  X.  7  and  29,  •  See  above,  p.  122. 
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statements  in  Genesis  are  the  only  evideace  that  Semite  immi- 
grants mingled  in  Babylon  with  an  older  Hamite  population,  and 
the  circumstance  is  therefore  not  free  from  doubt  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  testify  that  at  least  900  years  before  Christ  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylon  were  called  Kaldi  (Chaldeans).^* 

But  before  Semitic  Chaldeans  founded  their  supremacy  in 
Babylon  in  the  i8th  century  b.c,  an  empire  existed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  of  which  Ur  was  the  capital,  and  whose 
kings  did  not  bear  Semitic  names. 's  There  the  oldest  form 
of  the  cuneiform  character  was  invented,  which  is  called  by 
some  Accadian  and  by  others  Sumeric,  but  from  which,  without 
doubt  or  dispute,  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  character  was  first 
derived.  The  language  of  this  ancient  people  was  first  called 
Turanian  by  J.  Oppert,  or,  to  use  plainer  words,  Ural-Altaic,  and 
as  for  as  words  of  number  and  pronouns  are  concerned,  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Finnish  branch  than  to  the  Turkish.*^ 
But,  strangely  enough,  although  the  words  are  otherwise  always 
formed  by  a  loose  attachment  of  suffixes,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Altaic  group,  the  verb  forms  its  definitions  chiefly  by  prefixes,'^ 
and  is  thus  completely  alien  to  the  type  of  North  Asiatic  lan- 
guages. Unfortunately,  the  investigation  of  the  Accadian  or 
Sumeric  language  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  progress  made  in 
the  study  of  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  character.  We  shall  there- 
fore long  remain  without  full  certainty,  but  in  due  time  we  shall 
undoubtedly  solve  this  most  attractive  problem  of  ethnology. 

The  Southern  Semites  separated  themselves  from  the  common 
stock  as  a  second  branch.  In  ancient  historical  times  they  spoke 
Pre-Arabic,  which  separated  again  into  the  Arabic  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites,  whence  are  descended  the  old  language  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  modem  Arabic  dialects,  and,  secondly,  into  the  language  of  the 
Qahtanites,  which  was  again  subdivided  into  Himyaritic,  whence 
originated  the  present  Ehkyly  of  Southern  Arabia  and  ancient 
Ethiopian,  whence  are  derived  the  extinct  Gabez,  or  state  Language, 


"  Schroder,  Zeitschrift  der  D.  Mgld.  Ges.  p.  398. 
"  Lenormant,  Etudes  accadiennes.     Paris,  1873. 
>•  Ibid. 
"  J.  Oppert,  Journal  asiatique.     Paris,  1837. 
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effects  on  the  intellectual  power  of  the  population,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  Egypt,  India,  and  Yucatan.  From  November  to  Decem- 
ber light  showers  fall  again.  Trees  only  grow  on  the  margins  of 
the  shores,  and  then  only  tamarisks,  acacias,  poplars,  pomegranates 
with  their  brilliant  flowers,  and  palms  laden  with  branches  of 
amber-coloured  dates.  Throughout  large  districts,  the  Euphrates, 
once  so  flourishing,  is  now  terribly  stilL  The  wind  raises  up 
clouds  of  sand,  and  smothers  the  prolific  soil  of  the  marshes  with- 
out hindrance  from  any  one.**  High  above  the  plain  tower 
strangely  shaped  hills,  which  on  nearer  approach  are  recognized 
as  huge  ruins  made  of  baked  bricks.  There  was  nowhere  any 
want  of  clay  for  making  unbaked  bricks,  and  an  excellent  mortar 
was  supplied  by  the  still  existing  bitumen  wells  near  Hit.  These 
ruins  are  the  remains  of  the  first  and  oldest  towns  known  to  the 
writers  of  Genesis,  namely,  the  Chaldaic  Ur,  now  Mugheir ;  Erech, 
now  Warka ;  Nipur,  or  Calneh,  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  now 
called  Niffer;  and,  lastly.  Babel,  now  Hilah  and  Borsippa,  the 
"  tower  of  languages.*'  '3 

These  towns  were  founded  under  the  second  ruling  dynasty  of 
Berosus,  to  which  the  date  of  2286  b.c  is  assigned,*^  though  the 
imperfect  chronology  has  been  supplemented  by  artificial  additions. 
The  great  structures  of  Ur  rose  in  terraces.  The  surfaces  of  its 
walls  were  decorated  with  blue  enamel,  polished  agates,  alabaster, 
pieces  of  marble,  mosaics,  copper  nails,  and  gold  plates.  Rafters 
of  palm-wood  supported  the  roof,  though  there  were  also  early 
attempts  at  arched  vaults.  In  the  tombs  we  come  upon  sarco- 
phagi, which  consist  of  two  earthenware  vessels  fitted  together ; 
and  at  the  side  of  the  dead  we  find  polished  flint  utensils,  bronze 
implements,  gold  ear-rings,  and  brass  armlets. *s  One  of  the 
oldest  records  is  the  cylindrical  signet  of  the  ancient  king  Uruch, 
the  value  of  which  depends  not  so  much  on  the  fact  that  it 
preserves  to  us  the  fashion  of  the  court  of  those  times,  as  because 
the  use  of  a  seal  indicates  the  existence  of  a  written  character. 
Even  if  the  inventors  of  this  oldest  form  of  writing  did  not  belong 

•*  Pauline  von  Nostiz.     Heifer's  Reisen,  voL  i.  p.  256. 
••  J.  Oppert,  Inscription  dc  Nabuchodonosor,  pp.  13-1$.     1866. 
•*  G.  Rawlinson,  The  Five  Great  Monarchies,  voL  i.  p.  153. 
"  See  above,  p.  179. 
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Mahratha,  or  the  Mahratta  language.  This  branch  also  includes 
the  language  of  the  Siah  Posh,  or  Blackclothes,  in  Kafiristin"  and 
that  of  the  enigmatical  gipsies,  who  did  not  leave  India  before 
the  year  1000  a.d.,  and  entered  our  quarter  of  the  world  by  way 
of  Greece,  and  are  proved  to  have  been  in  Crete  in  1322,  in 
Corfu  in  1346,  and  in  Wallachia  in  1370.3 

The  second  branch  of  the  Asiatic  Aryans  comprises  the  people 
who  spoke  Zend,  the  language  of  the  Avesta,  or  ancient  sacred 
writings  of  the  Persians,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  the  first  race  of  Persian  sovereigns,  and  other  nations  akin  to 
them.  From  Zend,  mixed  with  Semitic  elements,  proceeded 
Pahlavi,  and  from  the  latter  modem  Persian.4  To  the  Zend 
group  also  belong  the  Karduchs  of  ancient,  the  Kurds  of  modem 
geographers,  a  hill  people  of  Westem  Asia,  and  also  the  Arme- 
nians, whose  language  resembles  Pahlavi,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
related  to  those  of  the  Phrygians  and  Cappadocians ;  thirdly,  the 
Iron,  or  Ossets,  of  the  Caucasus,  who  very  significantly  occupy  the 
gorge  of  Dariel  and  both  its  outlets,  the  only  natural  road  through 
the  great  moimtain  range,  deeply  dividing  both  the  central  chain 
and  the  northem  line  of  hills  ;  also  the  Beloochs  of  Beloochistan, 
and,  lastly,  the  Afghans  of  Afghanistan,  who  call  themselves  Bush- 
taneh,  or  Pushtaneh,  and  their  language  Pashto,  or  Pachto ;  but 
it  must  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  most  recent  researches, 
this  Pashto  was  an  independent  side-shoot  from  the  bifurcation  of 
the  Eranian  and  Sanscrit  branches.  We  must  mention  in  conclu- 
sion the  Tadshik  of  Turkestan,  the  agricultural  slave  population  of 
the  Khanates  of  Ozbeg,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Kokand,  and  Kashgaria. 

European  Aryans  first  separated  into  North  and  South  Euro- 
peans. By  North  Europeans  must  here  be  understood  the 
Letto-Sclavonic  and  the  Germanic  branch.  The  Letto-Sclaves 
were  separated  into  Letts  and  Sclavonians,  and  the  Letts  again 
into  tme  Letts  and  Lithuanians,  to  whom  belonged  the  Prussians, 
whose  language  is  now  extinct    The  East  and  South  Sclavonians 

•  Tmmpp,   Sprach  der  Kafim  in  Zeitschrift  der  D.  Mgld.  Gcsellschaft. 
vol.  XX.  p.  391. 

•  F.  Miklosich,  Zigeuner  Europa's.     Vienna,  1873. 

^  Schlafli  gives  the  names  of  the  various  hordes  in  Fetermann's  Mittheilungen, 
p.  62.     1863. 
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To  describe  the  intellectual  advantages  and  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  Indo-European  nations  is  a  task  at  which  historians 
have  long  been  labouring.  Our  task  is  only  to  inquire  what  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  influences  the  nature  of  the  place  of  abode, 
and  of  Europe  in  particular,  has  exercised  on  the  early  maturity 
of  our  civilization.  Unfortunately,  we  can  as  yet  only  guess  where 
to  look  for  the  primitive  homes  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  But 
every  geographer  must  reject  the  old  opinion  that  our  forefathers 
descended  from  the  highlands  of  Pamir.  This  district  is  still  one 
of  the  least  known  regions  of  the  world ;  and,  at  any  rate,  inhospi- 
table plateaux,  fit  only  for  cattle-breeding,  were  ill-chosen  as  the 
primordial  home  of  a  high  civilization  and  a  cultured  language. 

The  selection  of  Turkestan,  and  of  Bactria  in  particular,  is  far 
more  likely  to  meet  the  favour  of  students  of  Indian  and  Eranian 
languages.  When  the  ancient  vocabulary  of  the  primordial 
Aryan  age  is  restored  by  collecting  the  roots  common  to  all  the 
members,  we  at  the  same  time  obtain  an  outline  of  the  social 
condition  of  these  nations  in  the  most  ancient  period.  We 
thus  learn  that  they  already  tilled  the  ground,  ploughed  it  with 
oxen,  used  carriages  with  wheels,  kept  cattle  for  the  production  of 
milk,  and  ventiured  on  a  neighbouring  sea  in  rowing-boats,  but 
did  not  use  sails.7  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  smelted 
metals,  especially  as  the  name  for  bellows  ®  is  not  derived  from  the 
primordial  place  of  abode.  As  they  were  not  there  acquainted 
with  the  ass  and  the  cat,  both  ancient  domestic  animals  in  Africa, 
they  had  not  as  yet  interchanged  any  of  the  treasures  of  civiliza- 
tion with  the  Egyptians.  The  fact  that  they  subsequently  borrowed 
the  name  for  camel  from  Semitic  languages  is  decisive  against 
Bactria.  As  they  had  the  same  terms  for  snow  and  winter,  and 
the  other  seasons  afterwards  received  different  names,  we  may  be 
certain  that  in  ancient  Arya  there  was  an  alternation  of  hot  and 
cold  months.  In  these  primitive  abodes  dwelt  bears,  wolves,  and 
otters,  but  there  were  neither  lions  nor  tigers.  By  these  indi- 
cations we  can  accurately  define  the  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans. 
It  lay  eastward  of  Nestus,  now  Karasu,  in  Macedonia,  which  in 

*  J.  Muir,  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  part  IL 

•  Adolph  Pectet,  Les  origines  indo-earop^ennes.     Paris,  1859. 
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excavated  by  the  sea,  was  also  a  projection  from  the  main  body. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  numerous  projections,  gulfs  of  the  sea 
everywhere  penetrate  the  continent 

Straits  caused  by  the  approximation  of  mainland  to  mainland 
are  as  rare  as  they  are  important  Australia,  the  continent  which 
possesses  none,  was  therefore  neglected  longer  than  any  other. 
The  first  inhabitants  of  America,  in  all  probability,  came  across 
Behring's  Straits.  Europe  has  not  only  the  Cattegat  and  the 
Sound,  but  forms  with  Africa  and  Asia  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  of 
Sicily,  and  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus,  of  which  the  two 
latter  divide  the  Mediterranean  into  three  separate  basins.  With 
each  of  these  points  are  connected  events  which  have  changed 
the  course  of  history.  It  was  necessarily  where  Sicily  is  nearest 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  that  the  greatest  naval  power  of  antiquity 
arose,  for  the  two  basins  of  the  Mediterranean  could  be  most 
efficiently  controlled  from  that  point,  especially  as,  in  old  times, 
navigators  never  ventured  to  lose  sight  of  land.  At  this  spot 
Carthage  rose,  grew,  and  fell  The  other  strait  takes  its  present 
name  from  Djebel-Tarik,  the  rock  of  Tarik,  for  Tarik  there 
crossed  over  with  tfie  Arabs  from  Africa  to  Spain,  an  enterprise 
which  would  probably  never  have  been  attempted,  owing  to  the 
low  state  of  navigation  in  those  times,  had  the  two  continents 
been  separated  by  a  broad  channel  instead  of  by  narrow  straits. 
The  Arabs  brought  with  them  the  riper  knowledge  of  the  East, 
and,  in  a  measure,  also  the  then  forgotten  learning  of  Grecian 
antiquity.  With  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont  is  connected 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  which  by  a  marvellous  dis- 
pensation was  destined  to  prove  a  blessing  to  future  times; 
for,  put  to  flight  by  the  Osmanli,  the  Byzantines  brought  to 
mediaeval  Europe  the  long  lost  literary  treasures  of  the  best 
Grecian  period,  and  tlirough  them  the  Greek  language  became 
the  common  property  of  scholars,  and  the  source  of  the  new  light 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  now  these  straits  still  threaten  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  with  new  trials.  In  modem  times  a  some- 
what highly  gifted  people  has  gathered  strength,  and  in  the  form 
of  the  Russian  empire  is  ready  to  press  forwards  to  the  open 
ocean.  Its  shores  are  confined  to  those  of  two  inland  seas, 
which  may  be  compared  to  two  rooms  of  which  other  nations 
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tains,  the  ridges  are  immediately  succeeded  by  almost  rainless 
zones,  as  in  the  cases  named.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  occur  in 
Europe,  where,  much  to  our  annoyance,  the  rain  clouds  of  the 
Atlantic  often  shroud  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe  as  far  as 
Russia,  for  there  are  no  elevations  of  ground  running  from  north 
to  south  to  disturb  their  even  distribution  at  the  expense  of  the 
inland  districts.  Our  principal  line  of  mountains,  the  Alps  and 
their  eastern  prolongations,  rather  serve  to  emphasize  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  continent  into  two  climatic  regions,  into  Northern 
and  Southern  Europe,  a  zone  in  which  the  foliage  falls  in  autunm, 
and  a  Mediterranean  shore  clothed  with  evergreen  bushes  and 
plants ;  the  one  inhabited  by  nations  which  brew  beer  and  make 
butter,  the  other  by  nations  which  tread'  the  grape  and  press  the 
fruit  of  the  olive  tree.  Only  in  the  far  east  of  the  continent,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  the  steppes  form 
a  third  zone  with  different  conditions  of  life;  they  occupy  a 
district  which  is  at  first  narrow  but  rapidly  increases  in  extent. 
These  sudden  contrasts  of  climate  necessarily  gave  rise  to  inter- 
national commerce  at  an  early  period,  for  the  people  of  the 
north,  as  well  as  those  of  the  south,  were  able  to  offer  products 
which,  if  only  as  novelties,  would  be  acceptable. 

The  advantages  of  high  integration  are  simply  shown  by  the 
ease  with  which  variously  gifted  nations  are  enabled  to  inter- 
change their  respective  products.  But  man's  best  products  are 
his  happy  and  sanctifying  thoughts,  which,  when  once  framed, 
extend  their  fertilizing  or  consolatory  influence  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  from  generation  to  generation.  Among  these  sancti- 
fying thoughts  must  be  classed  the  creations  of  religions ;  among 
the  fortunate  thoughts,  those  inventions,  among  others,  which  con- 
trol our  domestic  life  and  daily  habits.  Civilization,  culture,  and 
morality  are  but  the  sum  of  lucid  thoughts,  mostly  inherited  by 
us,  and  of  Asiatic  origin.  No  civilized  people  stands  high  enough 
to  be  incapable  of  adopting  anything  new  from  the  so-called 
savage  nations,  or  not  to  have  already  adopted  something  from 
them.  The  use  of  forks  in  eating  was,  for  instance,  only  spread 
through  the  north  of  Europe  in  the  17th  century,'3  and  was  at  first 

"  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  443. 
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riches  into  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  New  World  had  com- 
paratively little  additional  to  bestow :  a  single  cereal,  maize,  a 
single  tuber,  the  potato,  and,  as  common  ornaments  of  southern 
landscapes,  the  aloe  and  the  prickly  pear. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  not  only  the  ornaments  of 
our  gardens  and  groves,  and  the  tempting  fruits  of  our  orchards, 
that  migrated  from  the  East  to  the  Mediterranean ;  for  the  noblest 
intellectual  riches  came  by  the  same  road.  The  art  of  separating 
the  spoken  word  into  its  separate  sounds,  and  of  rendering  these 
sounds  visible  by  means  of  symbols,  was  first  received  by  the 
Grecians  from  Asia  Minor.  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  models  first 
incited  them  to  give  life  to  stone  in  works  of  sculpture  and 
architecture.  Lastly,  from  oriental  lands,  from  the  desert  more 
especially,  where  sun  and  stars  unceasingly  shine  in  a  calm  and 
cloudless  sky,  where  pious  enthusiasm  is  more  frequently  aroused, 
and  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  more  readily  kindled,  were  spread  the 
more  enlightened  religions,  and  by  their  means  a  notable  softening 
of  manners.  Little  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  the  Arabs 
brought  to  us  from  India  an  invention  only  surpassed  in  ingenuity 
by  that  of  phonetic  writing,  namely,  our  numerical  figures,  and 
the  art  of  determining  their  rank  in  the  decimal  arrangement  by 
their  positional  value. 

Although  we  must  respect  the  East  as  the  mother  of  the 
highest  inventions,  of  all  the  pleasant  improvements  of  household 
existence,  of  all  intellectual  enlightenment,  yet  its  people  have 
remained  stationary,  even  to  the  present  day,  in  the  lower  stages 
of  human  society,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  phase  of  despotic  govern- 
ment, more  or  less  modified  by  an  administration  of  theocracy, 
but  never  free  from  the  curse  of  polygamy,  which  renders  brotherly 
affection  impossible  ;  the  result  is  a  constant  series  of  intrigues  in 
the  harem  and  revolutions  in  the  palace,  and  constant  changes 
of  dynasty.  With  this  defect  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that 
if  some,  other  family  of  nations,  the  Aryans  for  instance,  were 
capable  of  organizing  a  better  and  more  worthy  social  state, 
its  abode  would  inevitably  sooner  or  later  have  attained  the 
highest  development 

Of  all  Aryan  nations  the  Romans  were  unquestionably  the 
most  conspicuous  for  statesmanlike  talents.     No  one  knew  better 
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than  they  did  how  to  regulate  a  community  by  laws,  how  to  train 
an  army,  how  in  peaceful  intercourse  to  settle  questions  respect- 
ing property  and  service  according  to  sound  views  of  justice  and 
equity.  In  the  East  despotisms  arose  on  the  ruins  of  despotisms  ; 
among  the  Aryans  of  the  West  were  developed  the  first  germs 
of  political  society.  But,  happily  for  mankind,  the  Romans  had 
made  their  home  on  a  central  peninsula,  for,  as  Strabo  already 
noticed,  the  Latin  sovereignty  of  the  world  was  due  to  the  central 
position  of  Italy.  Thus  it  happened  that  shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era,  the  centre  of  civilization  moved  for  the 
first  time  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  from  its  extreme  east  to  the  middle,  from  the 
Levant  to  the  west 

If^  as  geographers  and  ethnologists,  we  estimate  the  course  of 
history,  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  the 
long  conflict  with  Spain,  the  rapid  conquest  of  Gaul  and  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  partial  invasion  of  Germany.  Inconspicuous 
and  commonplace  works  are,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  highest. 
The  Romans  established  roads,  milestones,  and  posts ;  as  our 
language  testifies,  they  first  taught  the  art  of  building  stone  houses, 
and  of  surrounding  them  with  circular  ditches  and  breastworks. 
The  effect  of  the  foundation  of  the  towns  was  to  distinguish  the 
people  into  a  civic  and  rural  population,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  instruction  was  given  in  the  art  of  governing  such  com- 
munities. Among  the  Celts  of  Gaul  and  Britain  this  revolution 
grew,  but  the  prolonged  advantage  of  Roman  government  cost 
the  sacrifice  of  the  native  language,  so  that  the  Basque  dialect 
could  hold  its  own  only  in  the  inaccessible  mountains  and  remote 
districts  of  Aquitaine,  and  Celtic  only  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  The  Germanic  tribes  owed  the  preservation  of  their 
language  to  the  greater  severity  of  their  climate,  the  impractica- 
bility of  their  plains,  the  shorter  duration  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  and  their  brave  resistance,  and  also  to  the  protec- 
tion of  their  huge  mountains,  for  while  Latin  easily  entered  and 
diffused  itself  in  the  open  and  prosperous  country  of  Gaul,  which 
those  very  qualities  rendered  more  susceptible  of  earlier  civili- 
zation,  it  was  not  able  to  penetrate  into  Germany  by  the  shortest 
road,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  south,  but  was  compelled  to  take  an 
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indirect  course  by  the  south-east  and  west,  so  that  to  the  in- 
accessibility of  the  Alps  the  maintenance  of  the  German  language 
is  due. 

With  the  growth  of  political  civilization  in  Northern  Europe, 
the  value  of  geographical  features  gradually  changed.  The  streams 
suggested  the  sites  of  towns,  trade  and  commerce  floiuished, 
and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  obtained  what 
they  had  previously  possessed  only  in  a  small  degree,  a  country 
of  political  importance  in  their  rear.  At  this  period  the  pros- 
perity of  Marseilles  revived,  Barcelona  became  a  place  of  the 
first  rank,  Seville  rose  somewhat  later,  and  the  maritime  power  of 
Genoa  came  into  existence,  which,  after  the  subjugation  of  Pisa, 
strove  to  obtain  the  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean.  Pre- 
destined to  cast  all  these  completely  in  the  shade,  to  survive  all 
rivals,  ultimately  to  become  the  predominant  maritime  power, 
Venice  was  founded  in  an  incomparable  situation,  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  of  which  we  may  regard  the  Red  Sea,  the  oldest 
marine  road  to  India,  as  the  continuation. 

While  the  southern  coast  of  Europe  still  appeared  the  most  for- 
tunately shaped  region  of  the  world,  the  maritime  powers  of  Italy 
themselves  brought  about  a  change  which  entirely  altered  the 
import  of  the  coast  line  of  Europe,  and  we  can  even  accurately 
point  out  the  time  at  which  the  lustre  of  the  Mediterranean  shores 
began  to  fade.  In  the  year  13 18  Venetian  galleys  first  conveyed 
Indian  or,  in  other  words,  oriental  wares,  by  sea  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Antwerp  market  Single  ships,  indeed, 
had  previously  taken  this  course,  but  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the 
fear  of  pirates  had  hitherto  rendered  land  carriage  preferable  to 
sea  freight  for  mercantile  purposes.  This  advance  in  navigation 
led  the  seamen  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  rediscovery  of  the  Canaries,  the  finding  of 
the  Azores,  which  latter  lie  two-fifths  of  the  way  to  America. 
The  Mediterranean  sailors  did  not  pass  unnoticed  along  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  which  is  most  advantageously  situated  for  trade  by 
sea.  Lisbon  became  a  sea  town  of  the  first  importance;  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  timid  at  first,  gained  practice  on  the 
African  coast  before  making  voyages  on  the  open  seas;  a  New 
World  was  discovered  in  the  West,  and  a  marine  road  to  India, 
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whether  the  development  of  a  number  of  strongly  characterized 
nations  may  not  soon  appear  as  small  and  contemptible  as  the 
separate  life  of  Athens,  Lacedemonia,  Corinth,  and  Boeotia  appeared 
when  the  time  had  come  for  larger  historical  existences. 

In  a  world  to  the  west  of  us,  facing  a  world  that  is  old,  and 
growing  older,  and  in  a  region  situated  between  two  oceans,  a 
young  and  mixed  nation  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  a  conti- 
nent which  could  easily  support  three  times  the  population  of 
China,  nearly  looo  millions.  Here  a  new  society  is  growing  up 
which  triples  its  numbers  every  ten  years,  so  that  it  may  perhaps 
enter  upon  the  twentieth  century  with  a  population  of  loo 
millions.  If  at  some  future  time  the  higher  problems  of  history 
are  solved  upon  this  stage  the  nations  of  Europe  must  resign  their 
importance  in  history.  As  soon  as  the  sun  reaches  midday  with 
us  its  first  rays  brighten  the  shores  of  the  New  World.  Thus  it  is 
with  human  culture  also.  Europe  is  now  in  the  meridian  of  its 
course,  and  morning  is  already  breaking  over  them.  But  the  sun 
moves  on ;  it  does  not  remain  as  at  Joshua's  command ;  and  as 
the  configuration  of  our  quarter  of  the  world  is,  in  a  geological 
point  of  view,  only  a  transient  phenomenon,  so  also  will  its  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  civilization  be  unable  to  escape  the  fate  of 
all  perishable  things. 
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Carpentaria,  324 

Carthaginians,  316 

Cashmere,  503 

Caste,  130,  243 

Caucasians,  Inappropriate 
Name  of,  480 

Tribes  of,  be- 
tween the  Caucasus 
and  the  Anticaucasus, 
SOI 

Celts,  194,  505 

Ceylon,  356 

Chaldeans,  496,  497 

Nestorian  Chris- 
tians, 494 

Cherokee,  420 

Chimpanzee,  64 

Chikasas.  420 

China,  Wall  of,  371 

Chinese,  237,  361 

Chippeways,  419 

Chocolate,  511 

Choktaws,  430 

Choumagin  Islands,  397 

Christianity,  393 

Cingalese.  454 

Circumcision,  33 

Civa,  279 

Clothing,  171 

Material  of,  178 

Coco,  421 

Cod.  211 

Colla,  438 

Commantsh,  212,  220,  43S 

Commerce,  Influence  of, 
a09.su 


Confucius,  369 
Congo,  170,  465 
Coppermme  Indians,  4x9 
Copts,  483 
Coreans,  375 
Coroados,  184,  401 
Cotton,  178 
Couvade,  34 
Crees,  419 
Crens,  421 
Crossheads,  49 
Cuneiform  Writing,  495 

First  Form,  496 

Second    Form, 


496 

Third  Form,  495 

Cushites,  494 
Cuvier,  35 

Cymric  Dialects,  505 
Czechs,  504 


Dahcota,  430 
Dalai  Lama,  277 
Damara,  465 
Dankali,  483 
Darkness  of  Skin,  88 
Danvin,  C,  Theory  of,  5, 

^     IS 

Dates,  312 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Language, 

21,  105 
Death  ascribed  to  Magic, 

366 
Delawares,  419 
Devil  Worship,  379 
Dietary  Laws,  304 
Digger  Indians,  435 
Ding-dong  Theory,  107 
Dingo,  30,  338 
Dinka,  469 
Dogs,  10,  loi 
Dogrib  Indians,  4x9 
Doko,  456 

Dolichocephalism,  55 
Dravida,  451 
Dualistic  Religions,  378 
Dualla,  465 
Dyaks,  34,  356 

E. 

Earthen  Vessels,  x68,  364 
Earthquakes,  309 
Easter  Island,  204,  349 
Eastern  Mongols,  379 
Eden,  33 
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Deposit,  43, 


Egyptians.  Ancient,  X3. 483 
Egyptian  Civilization,  487 
Ehkyly,  496 
Ehsts,  385 
EUiab,  469 
Elohim,  386 
Eloikob,  484 
Elu,  454 

Engkerakmung,  149 
Epidermis,  88 
Er&nians,  281,  452,  508 
Eskimo,  319,  391 

Aliaskan,  396 

Ethiopian  Languages,  An« 

dent,   497 
Etruscan  Languages*  505 
Euphrates,  498 
Europe,  CivilizatioQ  of,  507 
Europeans,  SkuUs  of,  68 
Tribes  of  un- 


certain Position.  501 
Existence,    Struggle     for. 


Facial  Angle,  74 
Bones,  73 


Fan,  or  Ba-Fan,  465 
Fantee,  466 
Fellaheen,  172,  483 
Fertility  of  Mainkind,  8 
Fetishism,  245 
Fiji  Papuans,  346 
Finns,  Branches  of,   384 
Finns,  True,  385 
^—^  Mongolian  Cbarac 

ters  of,  384 
Fire,  137 
Fire-dnlls,  140 
Fishing,  160,  198,  243,  51  x 
Flatheads,  21 
Flint  Implements,  34 
Food.  15s 
Forks,  169,  511 
Formosa,  696 
Fuegians,  aoo,  40X 
Fulbe.  466 
Fundi,  469 

Fur-bearing  Animals,  2x3 
Furlanian  Dialect,  505 


Gaelic  Dialect,  505 
Galla.483 

Gauss,  Brain  of,  63.  69 
Gabez  Language,  496 
Genesis,   C^nealogies    of, 
494 
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Leptsha,  360 
Lesgians,  50  z 
Letto-Sdavonic    Branch, 

503 
Limbs,  Dimensions  of,  84 

Upper,  85 

Lions.  414,  506 
Lipani,  418 
Lithuanians,  503 
Livonians,  385 
Luoh,  469 


M. 

Mabe,  469 
Macassarenes,  359 
Macusi,  421 
Madagascar,  355 
Magi,  281 
Magyars,  384 
Makbar,  453 
Malali,  431 
Malay  Kiss,  22 
Malay,  True,  359 
Malayo-Chinese,  359 

Physical  Characters 

of,  360 
Malays,  Asiatic,  81,  356 

Distribution  of,  359 

Home  of,  349 

Language  of,  115 

Polynesian,  81,  348 

Malemutes,  396 
Mande  Languages,  466 
Mandingo,  188,  466 
Manioca  Root,  427 
Mandshu,  367 
Manure,  511 
Maori,  15^,  175,  352 
Marco  Polo,  363 
Marriages,  Three-quarter 

22Z 

Marriage,  219 
Marquesas,  350 
Masai,  484 
Mavila,  434 
Maya.  437 
Maypures.  421 
Medicine-men,  263 
Mediterranean  Race,  480 
Melanism.  89.  note  * 
Men,  Age  of.  34 

Characters  of.  47 

Evolution  of.  137 

Original  Home  of,  26 

Place  of,  in  Creation,  i 


-  Races  of,  321 

-  Sacrifice  of,  16 

-  Teeth  of,  3 


Men,  Unity  of  Race  of,  6 
Menang-Kabao,  356 
Menitarees,  419 
Menomanie,  419 
Meshtsheriaks,  386 
Mesocephalism,  ^8 
Mexico,  Ancient  Language 

of,  124 
Mganga,  267 
Miaotse,  360 

Microcepnals,  Brain  of,  65 
Migrations,  Primitive,  27 
Mincopie,  147,  341 
Mingrelians,  503 
Miranhas,  422 
Mixtecs,  438 
Modesty,  Sense  of,  174 
Mohammed,  Doctrine  of, 

300 
Mohawk,  420 
Mohicans,  419 
Mon,  360 

Monbuttoo,  163,  469 
Mongol  Race,  Characters 

of,  347 
Mongol-like  People  north 

of  Old  World.  377 
Mongols,  True,  380 
Monotheism,  285 
Moqui,  43^ 

Morality,  Ideas  of,  280 
Mordvin,  384 
Morton,  19 
Moses.  286 
Moundbuilders.  425 
Mpongwe.  465 
Mulattoes,  Infertility  of,  9 
Munda,  452 
Mundrucu,  42a 
Muras.  428 
Muysca,  438 


N. 

Nachtschuoi,  501 
Nahak,  264 
Nahuatl.  435 
Nama,  458 

Names,  Exchange  of,  33 
Namollo,  391 
Nano,  465 
Narcotics,  166 
Natchez,  420 
Natiupe  Worship,  253 
Neanderthal  Skull,  38 
Negritos,  340 
Negroes,  462 

ColourofSkinof, 


463 


Negroes,  Hair  on  Body  oC 
464 

Homes  of,  472 

Branches  of,  477 

Civilization    of. 


Nepaulese.  502 

Nephews,  Inheritance  dU 
23s 

Niam-Niam.  469 

Nias  Islands,  358 

Nile.  43.  490 

Nimrod,  495 

NirvAna,  274 

Nogaians.  383 

North  America,  Futna  ol, 
30 

Flora  of.  30 

Original  Popula- 
tion of,  40 

Civilized   People 

^,     of.  435 

North  Asiatic  Languages, 

Norwegians,  199 
Nose,  76 
Noukahiva,  350 
Nuba,  469.  470 
Nuehr.  194,  469 
Nuffi,466 


Obongo,  456 
Odshi,  466 
Obsidian,  193 
Ojibwas,  4x9 
Omaha,  420 
Oneida,  419 
Onomatopoeia,  zo6 
Ordeal,  Trial  by,  266 
Ore  Manoas,  421 
Orija,  502 
Ormuzd,  38^ 
Orthocephalism,  58 
Osmanlis,  381 
Ossets,  503 
Ostiaks,  384,  387 
Otomi,  438 
Outriggers,  353 
Ovambo,  465 


P. 

Paduca,  420 
Paharia,  453 
Pahlavi,  503 
Pah  Utah,  435 
Pialfleotherium,  18 
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Sonoric  Languages,  435 

Sonrhay,  467 

Soso,  466 

Sondan  Negroes,  465 

South  African  Languages, 

121 
South  American  Fauna,  30 
Sounds,  Articulate,  of  Apes, 

Poverty  of  many 

Languages  in,  Z14 
Species,  Idea  of,  7 
Spices,  314 
Stone  Worship,  348 
Stone  Flakes,    impierced, 

41 
Suahcli,  465 
Suanes,  502 
Simdanesjs,  359 
Sunna,  305 
Sun  Worship,  253 
Suomalaisia,  385 
Suomi,  385 
Swords,  185 


T. 

Taboo,  353 
Tadshik,  503 
Tagals,  359 
Taini,  205 

Talent,  Babylonian,  499 
Tamil,  453 
Taoteking,  370 
Taowatte,  350 
Tasmanians,  151 
Tatars,  379 
Tatooing,  21,  175 
Tawgi,  386 
Tea,  364,  511 
Tecuna,  22,  43a 
T^da,  468 
Telugu,  453 
Teutons,  504 
Texas,  420 
Thai,  360 


Index. 


Thlinkites,  398 
Thought     without 

guage,  102 
Throwing-stick,  33a 
Tibet,  360 
Ticki-Ticki,  456 
Tiger,  414 
Timor-Laut,  339 
Tin,  216 
Tlatskanai,  418 
Tobacco,  2u,  511 
Toltecs,  436 
Tonkin,  361 
Tree  Worship,  350 
Trial  by  Ordeal,  266 
Trousers,  178 
Tsampa,  360 
Tshetshente,  501 
Tsherimis,  384 
Tsherkess,  502 
Tshinuk,  39^ 
Tshugatshi,  396 
Tshuktshi,  390 
Tshuvash,  3&4 
Tuda,  453 
Tulu,  453 
Tungus,  378 
Tupaia,  Map  of,  349 
Tupi,  28,  421 
Turcomans,  381 
Tuski,  390 
Turks,  381 

U. 


Uaup^,  181,  432 

Udes,  501 

Ugrians,  384 

Uighurs,  381 

Uistiti,  4 

Umbrian  Language,  505 

Umkwa,  419 

Ur,  498 

Ural  Altai,  zao,  384 

Urdu,  503 

Uruch,  498 

Utahs,  435 


Ut-murt,  385 
Uxbcks,  38X 


Vancouver  Tribes,  008 
VedAntA.  271 
Veddahs,  147,  aao 
Vd,  466 
Vendetta,  237 
"N^rchow,  38 
Voguls.  384.  385 
Votiaks,  385 

W. 

Wagner,  66 
Waigiou,  339 
Wakilema,  90 
Wandala.  468 
Water  Rice,  427 
Water,  Wors^p  of,  253 
Weapons,  183 
Welcker,  49,  54 
Weregild,  239 
Words,  Invention  of,  xio 


Yakuts,  ao 

Yellow  Knife,  4x9 

YU,  366 

Yucatecs.  193,  207,  445 

Yunca,  438 

Yuraks,  386 


Zarathrustra,  28a 
Zambos,  8 
Zapotecs,  438 
Zend,  503 
Zinmu,  ^6 

Zone  of  Founders  of  Rcfi- 
gioDS,  308 
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